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eee OGER GALE tossed his 
cigarette into the scar- 
let sage that bordered 
the veranda, thrust his 
hands into the pockets 
+ of his flannel trousers, 
Pcs and scowled despair- 
ingly at the half-written 
sheet before him. Things were not go- 
ing well. In fact, for the last three days 
—that is to say, ever since his arrival at 
The Beeches with a steamer trunk and 
Alfred—things had gone about as badly 
as they could. 

At first he had laid the blame on that 
convenient scapegoat, the weather, 
which for a week had been insufferable 
with the enervating heat peculiar to the 
month of August. But this morning he 
was forced to absolve the weather and 
charge his failure to get on with his 
task to his own lack of invention and 
imagination. 

In short, to-day, as he sat there with 
hands in pockets and scowled upon the 
result of three days’ labor, he told him- 
self bitterly that he had undertaken the 
impossible, that his efforts were fore- 
doomed to failure; the advice regarding 
the cobbler and his last struck him as 
particularly applicable to himself. He, 
the successful, the noted writer of com- 
edy, had undertaken an _ emotional 
drama; and, as sure as fate, he was 
destined to make a beastly mess -of it! 
And, as though that were not enough to 
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discourage and spoil a naturally good 
temper, the weather was abominably hot. 

Not a breath of air reached him here 
on the front veranda, where he sat in the 
mid-forenoon shade, although the top- 
most branches of the beeches and elms 
were swaying and quivering slightly in 
some vagrant current. In front of the 
house, the lawn dipped to a series of ter- 
races, which, in turn, gave place to the 
long slope of a lush meadow. Beyond 
the meadow lay the river, a broad, sun- 
smitten expanse that dazzled and pained 
the eyes. Beyond the river was a village 
of white houses under green branches; 
fields and orchards, and, still beyond, the 
foothills and mountains, the latter ris- 
ing majestically against a cloudless sky. 
And everywhere, above the flower beds, 
above the red brick walks, above the 
gravel driveway and the close-cropped 
lawn, the heat waves trembled and 
shimmered. 

Roger sighed, brushed the beads of 
perspiration from his forehead with one 
bare arm, and arose. 

“Oh, it’s no use,” he muttered, hope- 
lessly. 

He selected a cigarette from the gold 
case lying open on the table, lighted it, 
and began a restless promenade of the 
veranda. 

He did not look the least bit in the 
world like a man destined to failure in 
his undertakings. He was above the 
average height, with broad shoulders, 
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muscles well defined under a somewhat 
sallow skin, and a finely shaped head. I 
doubt if you would have called him 
handsome, despite that his rather gen- 
erously proportioned and very straight 
nose, as well as so much of his mouth as 
was visible under a dark, brown mus- 
tache, were each well formed; but you 
would have looked twice at him, and 
liked what you saw, for the man as a 
whole proclaimed honesty, kindness and 
a strong capability, both physical and 
mental. 

And ultimately you would have 
fallen victim to his eyes, which were 
reddish brown, and which, when he was 
busy with his own thoughts, were held a 
little closed in a sort of speculating 
squint, just as one will hold them when 
looking into a strong light. This gave 
him a near-sighted look, which was not 
borrf out by fact. But when he became 
interested in his own conversation, or 
another’s, the eyes lost their squint and 
became large and softly luminous, with 
a glint of laughter lying in their depths. 
His complexion was sallow, but neither 
looked nor was unhealthy. He was 
thirty-six years of age, and because of 
this, or in spite of it, his dark hair, at 
present uncovered, was threaded with 
silver about the temples. 

A white cheviot shirt, open at the 
neck and rolled above the elbows as a 
concession to the heat, immaculate white 
flannel trousers, and white yachting 
shoes, made up a costume at once emi- 
nently becoming and almost comfort- 
able. 

\t the end of one of his trips to and 
fro, he paused where, at the left corner 
of the house, the veranda ended in a 
flight of two stone steps. Hereabouts 
the giant, smooth-trunked beeches, 
from which, over a hundred years ago, 
the place had found its name, came 
close to the old stone building. From 
where he stood a broad, graveled path, 
a veritable avenue, led straight away to 
the northern limits of the grounds, and 
thence continued through the adjoining 
estate to a brick, ivy-draped house, seen 
dimly down the vista of intermingling 
branches. 

The path was as completely in shadow 
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as if under roof, and, although he knew 
well enough that it offered no mitigation 
of the heat, Roger found the green 
gloom attractive. Returning to the 
table, he slipped the cigarette case into 
his pocket, laid his watch on the mo- 
tionless sheets in case—idle hope !—a 
breeze should spring up, and sought the 
Beech Walk. 

The tree-lined path was quite as hot 
as the veranda had been, but its twilight 
was a relief from the glare that had as- 
sailed his eyes for the past hour or more, 
and Roger was grateful for that. Pres- 
ently, as he moved slowly and silently 
along, his hands met each other behind 
him and clasped, his chin sank onto his 
breast, and he faced again the quandary 
which confronted him. 

Who was Miriam? 

His play was mapped out, two of 
the scenes were even skeletonized; the 
lover, the husband, the gentle Sylvia, the 
shallow and vulgar Lady Broadwold, 
the good-hearted, blundering curate, 
were each and all flesh and blood crea- 
tions who had dwelt with him day by 
day-since he had begun his work, but the 
most important character of all in the 
play, the one about whose life problem 
the story revolved, Miriam Tregatha, 
was only an elusive shadow, a shape 
that, half seen at times, dissolved in- 
stantly into thinnest air when he strove 
to fix its image on to the sheets of white 
paper. 

It was maddening! For a month, at 
first in town, and now here at The 
Beeches, he had sought to grasp her, but 
always, like a mocking wraith, she had 
eluded him. 

He had never been troubled so before. 
His fertile brain had evolved character 
after character, all clear-drawn and dis- 
tinct, startlingly natural in many in- 
stances—even the most venomous of his 
critics acknowledged that—until the 
sum of them was immense. And now, 
now that he had undertaken the most 
important contract of his career, now 
that he had for the moment laid aside 
the laughing mask and essayed the se- 
rious, his invention failed him! It was 
maddening, indeed! 

And, most tantalizing feature of it, 
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all the time he was aware that some- 
where back in the furthermost recesses 
of his brain the image of Miriam Tre- 
gatha stood awaiting—what? It was 
there beyond doubt; at times he caught 
fleeting glimpses of it, glimpses that sent 
his heart into his throat, glimpses like 
visions caught in a lightning flash be- 
tween utter dark and dark, too swift to 
register upon the mind. Yes, the shape, 
the image, was there, but—he could 
not grasp it. In his own words, he could 
not “see” Miriam, and until he could, 
until she, like the other characters, stood 
before him alive and breathing, a flesh- 
and-blood reality, the work could not 
goon. For the thousandth time he grit- 
ted his teeth at realization of his brain’s 
impotence. And then, for the first time 
in many minutes, he raised his eyes, and 
a low cry sprang to his lips. 

She was there, before him, her eyes 
looking into his. 


i. 


Unheeding, he had reached the north- 
ern limits of the grounds, and now 
when he raised his gaze from the moss- 
tinged path he found himself in front 
of two great iron gates, which barred 
his way, and beyond which the avenue 
led straight on again, for all the world 
as though the gates were a mirror, and 
the vista ahead was but the reflection of 
that behind. But the form which stood 
some ten yards beyond the gate was no 
reflection of the figure which, motion- 
less, with startled, enraptured eyes, 
gazed fixedly upon it. 

In the center of the graveled way she 
stood, a tall, graceful woman in a white 
morning gown, guiltless of color save 
where the skirts, held up from the 
ground, exposed a gray and silken-clad 
ankle emerging from a foam of creamy 
lace, and ending at a small, high-arched 
shoe. In the hand not engaged with 
her skirts was a closed, white parasol. 
But Roger saw nothing of this, save as 
one may see dimly, unknowingly, the 
frame surrounding the picture upon 
which the gaze is fixed. His eyes were 
on the oval, delicately hued face, and his 
heart was beating tumultuously, exult- 
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antly ; he had found his heroine! Before 
him stood in the flesh the image of his 
brain! 

In age she might have been anywhere 
from twenty to twenty-five. The face 
was almost perfectly oval in contour, 
with a broad, high forehead, from which 
a mass of golden-brown hair waved 
backward. The eyes—at the moment 
more than ordinarily wide open—were 
far apart, large, of a color neither gray 
nor blue, but which in certain lights was 
almost a true violet. Above them dark 
brows arched delicately, like finely pen- 
ciled lines. The nose was straight and 
long, starting well up between the shad- 
owed eyes, and the nostrils were clear- 
cut and sensitive. The space beneath 
was short, and the cleft from nose to 
rosy lip was deep, and a little shadow 
dwelt within it. 

The mouth was the fairest feature of 
all. A rosebud would have proved a 
poor simile for it, since it would have 
suggested something tiny and inade- 
quate. The mouth was not small, nor 
was it large. The gently parted lips 
were at once generous and delicate. The 
upper was caught up into the truest of 
Cupid’s bows, and at each corner it 
ended in a little droop, that gave a touch 
of gravity to the face. The rounded 
chin -was firm and strong, and a little 
hollow that held no likeness to a dimple 
lent a saving grace of gentleness. The 
head was poised with dignity above a 
full, rounded throat, and the whole car- 
riage of the body suggested a gracious 
regality, just as the countenance be- 
spoke a strong capacity for emotion, 

Her complexion was fair, with a soft 
creaminess like that of a rose petal. The 
faint color that had sprung into her 
cheeks was rather a soft, warm glow 
than a blush, like a rosy light seen 
through ivory. 

Above her head, clear against the 
background of distant verdure, the over- 
hung branches were less closely woven, 
and the sunlight, screened and filtered, 
fell upon her in a flood of tender, pale 
green radiance, toning the white gown 
to hues of chrysoprasus and of beryl, 
tinging the fair face, in light and shad- 
ow, with its glamour, and bathing the 
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whole figure in its strange and soft ef- 
fulgence. It was a Whistler “Symphony 
in Green.” 

Some of this Roger saw in the brief 
moment she allowed ; much of it escaped 
him at the time, only to come to him la- 
ter, when his senses, benumbed by the 
loveliness of the vision, recovered their 
powers. It is probable that she had be- 
come aware of his presence no whit ear- 
lier than he had discovered hers, for his 
rubber- soled shoes had made no sound 
on the smooth walk. During the mo- 
ment that she stood there in a charm- 
ing attitude of startled surprise, her eyes 
looking widely into his, her lips just 
parted for the exclamation that never 
came, the cheeks faintly glowing under 
his gaze, Roger stared silently, devour- 
ingly, reprehensibly, into her face, never 
asking himself whether what he saw 
was vision or reality, only joyed that he 
had found what he had so long sought. 
And then—— 

Then there came a deep challenging 
bark as a slim-bodied, ridiculously im- 
portant black-and-tan dachshund wig- 
gled out from beneath a bush and faced 
Roger with belligerent brown eyes. And 
at the sound the woman’s startled atti- 
tude relaxed, her gaze broke from Rog- 
er’s, and, with the merest inclination of 
the head, she turned slowly and as slow- 
ly passed up the green-roofed avenue, 
the dachshund, after having emitted a 
final resentful woof in Roger’s direc- 
tion, trotting importantly at her heels 
like a guard of honor. 

Roger awoke slowly from his mental 
torpor. At the further end of the Beech 
Walk the woman turned toward the 
house, and so passed from his sight. 
And Roger, swinging impetuously on 
his heel, raced back to the front ve- 
randa, the table and his neglected work. 
For Miriam Tregatha had come to life, 
and all else was forgotten. 

At one o’clock Alfred, apologetically 
insistent, placed lunch at his side, with- 
drew to a position a few feet distant, 
and coughed behind his hand at two- 
minute intervals, until Roger, driven to 
desperation by the disturbing sounds, 
thrust aside his manuscript at the end 
of a scene and attacked the luncheon, 





surprised to find himself at once very 
warm and very hungry. Iced tea, liber- 
ally dosed with lemon, is eminently re- 
freshing to mental as well as physical 
man, and after his third tall glass of it 
—for Roger was as confirmed a tea 
toper as any old woman—he drew a 
long breath and surveyed the scene with 
peaceful eyes. 

The sun was above the house, and the 
narrow shadow of the caladium bed 
had crept around to the east. The river 
was a broad, blue ribbon shot with sil- 
ver. From the branches, near and far, 
came the rasping chorus of the locusts, 
rising, falling, incessant, emphasizing 
the languor and heat of the day. Roger 
slowly lighted a cigarette, blew a long 
stream of smoke at an inquiring mos- 
quito and spoke. 

“Was there anything in the papers, 
Alfred ?” 

“Not to speak of, sir. 
berry i 

“How many times must I tell you, 
Alfred,” he interrupted, plaintively, 
“that I don’t want to hear anything 
about your tiresome British politics, 
which I don’t understand and never 
should? What about the weather? 
That, at least, possesses contemporary 
interest.” 

“Continued warm, sir, was the pre- 
diction.” 

“Warm! Great Scott! do they call 
this ‘warm’?” muttered Roger. 

“There’s a deal of suffering in the cit- 
ies, sir; ’orses dropping dead in their 
tracks, sir, and dozens of deaths among 
the lower class, sir.” 

“Poor devils! Remind me this even- 
ing to send a check to the relief fund, 
Alfred.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Has the afternoon mail come?” 

“Yes, sir, but there was nothing but 
some circulars and such, sir, which Hi 
placed upon your desk, sir.” 

“What’s the matter with that idiot of 
a Sommers?” Roger muttered. “The- 
atrical managers, Alfred, are a criminal- 
ly negligent tribe, damn ’em.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T’m glad you agree with me. Clear 
this stuff away and see that there is 
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plenty of soda on the ice. And fetch 
me some more cigarettes.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And come and tell me when it’s four 
o’clock. You might have the tub ready 
about that time; fill her up to the brim.” 
He drew the manuscript to him and 
poised his pen. “And—er 

Alfred waited patiently with the tray 
in his hands. After a moment, during 
which Roger’s pen began to travel 
across the sheet: 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. 

“Eh? What is it, Alfred?” 

“You were going to say something, 
sir? 

“Say something? 
—I don’t think—of anything 

Alfred disappeared noiselessly with 
the remains of the luncheon, and pres- 
ently reappeared noiselessly with a 
handful of cigarettes and a fresh box of 
matches. He placed the former in the 
empty case, put the opened box of 
matches beside it, raised a bamboo 
screen at the worker’s back, glanced 
critically about him and again with- 
drew. 

Page followed page, cigarette fol- 
lowed cigarette. The sun dropped to- 
ward the west and the shadows length- 
ened across the smooth lawn. Up the 
river came a white steamboat, dotted 
with passengers, and the strains from 
the band on the afterdeck floated up to 
the porch in a little burst of pleasantly 
subdued melody. Roger’s eyes left the 
sheet and for an instant he gazed un- 
seeingly at the passing craft. Then 
they dropped again, and once more his 
pen went slowly across the white sur- 
face, leaving behind it a trail of small, 
neat characters. Through an open win- 
dow floated the slow, silvery chiming of 
a clock, and, like a sober, shaven cuckoo, 
Alfred appeared at the door as the last 
stroke died away. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he 
“four o’clock, sir.” 

There was no reply. 

Alfred emerged and took up a posi- 
tion at his master’s elbow. His counte- 
nance held the determination of an 
Alexander. 

“Four o’clock, sir,” he reiterated. 
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Roger started, glanced up, frowned, 
nodded and went on. 

“Four o'clock, sir,” said Alfred again, 
very firmly. 

“Eh? Well, all right. 
ute or two more.” 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Gale, but——’ 

“Oh, go to the devil!” said Mr. Gale, 
crossly. 

“Your hown horders, sir.” 

“Nonsense! I’m positive I said five.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, four 
o’clock was your words, sir.” 

Roger, throwing down his pen, sighed 
inipatiently. 

“Confound you, Alfred, you're a reg- 
ular tyrant!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Roger grinned. 

“How about the bath?” 

“Hall ready, sir.” 

“Well’—Roger arose, stretched his 
arms overhead, lighted a fresh cigarette 
and nodded at the table—“take that in- 
side, and don’t move the papers, on your 
life. By Jove, I believe it’s hotter than 
ever!” 

“Ves, sir; very likely, sir.” 

An hour after dark found Roger pac- 
ing slowly to and fro, cigar in mouth, 
along the brick walk beside the porch. 
There was a half moon in the sky and 
the river reflected it in great splashes 
of light. A slight breeze had come with 
the setting of the sun and there was a 
pleasant, cool murmur in the treetops. 
Roger felt at peace with himself and 
the world. The work had gone swim- 
mingly; the first cast of the first act 
was finished, and the balance of the play 
lay complete in his brain awaiting trans- 
ference to paper. And it promised well; 
the character of Miriam Tregatha was 
proving to be even stronger than he 
had dared hope. That morning he had 
faced defeat ; to-night victory beckoned. 
Yes, the world was going very well with 
him. 

Suddenly, as he turned to retrace his 
steps, a glimmer of light twinkled be- 
tween the trees to the northward and 
disappeared. For the first time since 
the encounter at the gate he recollected 
the existence of the woman in the white 
gown. All day she had stood before 
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his mind’s eye as Miriam Tregatha, but 
now it came to him with something like 
a shock that over there, where the light 
shone, beyond the high wall, beyond the 
dark beeches, there really existed in cor- 
poreal form the woman whose beauty 
and charm had ravished the artist in 
him. 

At the thought his heart beat a faster 
measure; he was by no means all artist. 
Closing his eyes, he conjured before him 
a mental picture of the graceful, gra 
cious figure with the oval, creamy face 
and wide, questioning eyes. Who was 
she? he wondered. He allowed specu- 
lation to run riot for several minutes. 
Then he paused in front of the door 
and called Alfred; and when a fleck of 
white showed in the opening against 
the dimness of the hall, announcing the 
presence of Alfred’s shirt bosom and, 
presumably, Alfred, he said: 

“T just saw a light over at the Hall, 
Alfred. Do you know whether the 
place has been taken?” 

“No, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, see if you can’t find out to- 
morrow. And—er—Alfred!” 

“Yeu. oir.” 

“You might—er—find out who they 
are, you know.” 





PES. 


The next morning Roger stole a 
march on the heat. At six o’clock he 
arose, bathed, drank a cup of coffee and 
started to work in pajamas and dress- 
ing gown. A heavy mist hid the river 
and swirled and floated over the low- 
lands. The sun was veiled, but the day, 
nevertheless, promised to equal yester- 
day in torridness. Roger worked until 
nine and then dressed. 

He had determined to attempt no 
more writing during the heat of the day, 
and so, after getting into white flan- 
nels, he lingered idly over a supplemen- 
tary breakfast of berries and cream, 
toast and coffee in the shadowed dining 
room and then lounged out onto the 
veranda, the eternal cigarette dangling 
from his lips, and awaited the morning 
mail and papers. Gradually the sun dis- 
pelled the light clouds and burned away 
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~ the mist on the river. At ten, Denis, 


caretaker, gardener and man-of-all- 
work, appeared, very hot and dusty, 
with the letters and newspapers, and 
Roger retired to the library with them. 

To his relief there was a reply from 
Sommers, the theatrical manager and 
magnate for whom he had contracted to 
write the play upon which he was at 
work. 

Sommers wrote: 


My present idea is to present it during 
Christmas week, either at the Siddons or the 
Thirty-fourth Street. So we shall have to 
have the manuscript complete by September 
15th. I forwarded your letter to Miss Vynn, 
and her reply is just received. She asks me 
to say to you that she leaves everything in 
your hands, as she is convinced that she can 
offer no suggestions of value. And _ she 
doesn’t want to see the play until it is fin- 
ished. She writes that she is just leaving 
England, and as her address will be uncer- 
tain for some time she suggests that you 
write to her, if necessary, in my care, and 
promises to keep me informed of her where- 
abouts. Well, I guess we'll have to humor 
her. You know the profession, I guess, 
pretty well by this time; it seems that Nydia 
Vynn is no exception to the rule when it 
comes to freakishness. However, as «he 
seems satisfied to let you do everything your 
own way, there won’t be much necessity of 
conferring with her. 

How about the title? Have you thought 
about that yet? You know I didn’t take 
much of a shine to “The Way of a Woman.” 
It’s rather reminiscent, and, besides, it doesn’t 
suggest strength. What we want, it seems to 
me, is something forceful—something on the 
order of that “Souls” that made such a hit 
in London last season. ' That was a great 
title. Did I tell you I’d bought the American 
rights for Agnes Wethern? 

I suppose it’s fairly cool up your way. 
Here it’s like an oven in hell. Thanks for 
your invitation. If I can manage it, Tl run 
up to you some Friday afternoon and stay 
over Sunday. That’s the most I can hope 
for. 


Well, yes, Roger was pretty well 
versed in the manners of stage folk, and 
their idiosyncrasies no longer held the 
power to either startle or annoy him. 
But he was, nevertheless, surprised at 
Nydia Vynn’s apparent indifference in 
the matter of the play in which she was 
to make her first American appearance. 
Certainly he was flattered—just as she 
had intended he should be, probably— 
by her faith in his ability and judg- 
ment, but, as he told himself with a 
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spice of annoyance, the time to correct 
errors and make changes was during 
the writing and not when the thing was 
completed. 

Well, he would take her at her word, 
and not offer again to consult her. Af- 
ter all, the innovation was not without 
its merits; he knew what it was to alter 
parts to please actors. As for Miss 
Vynn, if eccentricity denoted genius— 
and there are many who think it does 
—perhaps, after all, the English woman 
—English at least by courtesy—was as 
great an actress as the London critics 
had proclaimed. 

What Sommers had written on the 
subject of titles didn’t disturb Roger. 
Their tastes in such matters were wide- 
ly at variance, and the playwright had 
no doubt but that when the time came 
the right name would present itself; 
when it did it would, he told himself 
grimly, stick—whether Sommers liked 
it or disliked it. The time when policy 
made it advisable for Roger to defer 
in such affairs to the judgment of the 
managers or stars had long since passed. 

Having finished with his mail and 
written a half dozen notes, Roger 
lighted a fresh cigarette and sought the 
Beech Walk, explaining to himself that 
its green gloom was more conducive to 
thought than the library or veranda. 
But as he strolled along under the mo- 
tionless boughs he would not have im- 
pressed an observer, had there been one 
on hand, as being very deeply wrapped 
in thought. Now and then he removed 
the cigarette from his lips and whistled 
a bar of a song, and at every few steps 
his eyes sought the gate. If he was 
looking only for that he must have been 
satisfied, for, naturally, it stood just 
where it had stood the day before—that 
is, directly across the avenue, marking 
the line between The Beeches and the 
adjoining estate of Forrest Hall. 

It was a very formidable gate, so far 
as breadth and height were concerned, 
but in design it was graceful and light. 
The two wrought-iron panels curved 
upward from the height of the brick 
pillars at either side and met in final 
airy convolutions twelve feet from the 
ground. But gray lichen and red rust 
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were fast working ruin, and it would 
have taken more than a key to move 
the great bolt which had been shot into 
its socket more than sixty years ago, 
never again to be unlocked. On either 
side of the gate ran a high brick wall, 
coped with stone. In places it was 
crumbling away, but was still fairly im- 
pregnable to the trespasser. Time had 
turned the bricks to a soft purplish- 
brown, and where the shade was deep 
in summer the moss had wrought an 
emerald tapestry. 

It was very silent at the gate. From 
a distance came the songs of birds and 
the rasp of countless locusts, but here 
the dropping of a leaf or the frisk of a 
squirrel sounded startlingly loud. Hav- 
ing reached the rusted barrier, Roger 
sank his hands in his pockets and gazed 
hopefully up the further walk. There 
was more sunlight there; the trees were 
less thick, and to the left they had been 
cut away, so that from where he stood 
a gradually-widening triangle of turf al- 
lowed a view of a portion of the big- 
turreted brick house beyond. 

Up this vista Roger continued to look 


with admirable patience for several 
minutes. How long his patience would 


have lasted I cannot say, but presently 
it was rewarded. 

Two figures, those of a woman and a 
dachshund, appeared at the far end cf 
the avenue, and, after standing there a 
moment in apparent irresolution, bent 
their steps toward Roger. The latter— 
it is to be presumed that he was not 
visible to the oncomers at that distance 
—moved away from the gates to a posi- 
tion a little at one side of the walk, from 
where, while ostensibly observing the 
havoc wrought by frost and tempest on 
the wall, he could observe the approach 
of—the dachshund. 

Perhaps he was interested in dogs; 
at least, he looked very intently toward 
this one. And presently the dachshund 
became interested in Roger. Her 
pointed nose began to twitch and she 
emitted a series of warning growls and 
half-barks which should have appraised 
her mistress of the near presence of 
some intruder. But the mistress was 
apparently oblivious to the danger. 
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At a distance of a dozen paces from 
the gate, the dog broke into stentorian 
barks, which, considering the size of 
the body from which they emanated, 
were truly wonderful. At this the wom- 
an looked about her and Roger stepped 
into full view, felt for his hat, only to 
discover that he had left it at the house, 
and bowed profoundly. 

The lady returned his salutation, but 
more moderately. 

The dachshund growled ferociously 
and sidled behind her mistress’ skirts. 

“T fear I startled you yesterday,” said 
Roger. “I am very sorry; neighbors 
here are not so numerous that we can 
afford to -frighten them away.” He 
bowed again, this time less profusely. 
The lady smiled pleasantly. 

“T confess I was a little surprised,” 
she answered. “I had not heard your 
steps and scarcely expected to find any- 
one here.” 

“My own case exactly,” responded 
Roger. “The Hall has remained un- 
tenanted so long that I was quite thun- 


derstruck when 1 looked up, and was 
at first tempted to believe you an ap- 
parition.” 

“One might wish to be such in this 
weather, don’t you think?” she asked, 


smilingly. Her voice was deep-noted 
yet soft, and her pronunciation was so 
clear and true as to seem almost an 
affectation. Roger was charmed. 

“T should be quite, quite happy were 
I a skeleton,” he answered, gravely. 
She shuddered deliciously. 

“Tn which case, I fancy, I should have 
been more startled than I was.” 

The dachshund had recovered her 
intrepidity and was now gingerly edging 
toward the gate, watching Roger from 
the corners of her bright eyes, prepared 
to bark and retreat at the first sign of 
danger. Roger snapped his fingers. 

“Hello, young lady!” he said. “Come 
and see me.” He stepped forward, his 
hand held enticingly forth. The dachs- 
hund raised her head and howled ex- 
cruciatingly. Her mistress smiled. 

“She doesn’t make friends readily, 
especially with those of your sex,’ she 
said. “Come, Gretchen.” 

“T shall set myself to winning her re- 


gard,” laughed Roger. “I usually have 
success with dogs.” She raised her 
eyebrows the least bit in the world and 
he hurried on: “I am Roger Gale, of 
The Beeches,” he explained, “and I 
hope you will allow me a neighbor’s 
privilege, that of calling upon you.” 

He fancied a tinge of reserve crept 
into her face. 

“T hope you'll not think me unneigh- 
borly,” she replied, “when I explain that 
I have come here for—rest, and have 
given orders for the exclusion of call- 
ers.” 

He bowed. 

“Tn that case I shall not think of in- 
truding,” he said, a trifle dryly. “I 
trust you will find Forrest Hall an ideal 
place for your purpose. At least, it is 
sufficiently quiet.” 

“T have no doubt it will serve admir- 
ably,” she responded, indifferently. She 
turned to go. 

“May I inquire whether you have 
taken the Hall for the season?” he 
asked. There was the slightest hesita- 
tion in her reply. 

“For a month, maybe.” She smiled 
politely, bowed and _ beckoned fo 
Gretchen. ‘“Good-morning,” she said. 

“Good-morning,” answered Roger. 
And then, when she had gone some lit- 
tle way up the path, “Would it be 
wrong,” he asked, “to hope that, since 
I may not have the pleasure of calling 
upon you, I may have the good fortune 
to find vou here again some day ?” 

She turned, and his heart lightened at 
sight of the merriment in her eyes and 
the little quiver at her lips. 

“This walk has its attractions,” she 
answered, demurely, thrusting the point 
of her sunshade into the green mold, 
“and it is quite within the probabilities 
that I shall make use of it on occa- 
sions.” 

“One could not say when such occa- 
sions would occur?” he asked, very 
humbly. She shook her head as she 
patted down with the toe of her shoe the 
earth she had excavated. 

“One would have no idea,” 
swered, gravely. 

“T suppose not,” he said, regretfully. 
“And yet—it has seemed to me that this 


she an- 
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walk is cooler in the forenoons. Have 
you—that is, do you agree with me?” 

“T have never tried it in the after- 
noon,” she said, “and so am unable to 
give an opinion.” 

“Pray accept my word for it! In the 
morning the sun——” 

“Therefore I shall try it some after- 
noon and see. On such important ques- 
tions it is well to judge for oneself. 
Good-morning,” she said again. 

She went slowly up the avenue, from 
gloom to sunlight, the absurd dachs- 
hund trotting alongside and swinging 
its tail joyously. Roger had never be- 
fore experienced any desire to be a dog, 
but just now it occurred to him that 
the metamorphosis might possess ad- 
vantages. 

At lunch Roger ate what was placed 
before him by the silent and attentive 
Alfred in a manner thoughtful and ab- 
stracted. But 
his master’s vagaries, displayed no sur- 
prise when the latter poured the vinegar 
onto his cold lamb instead of the sliced 
tomatoes, presuming that, as usual, he 
was deep in the problems of his play. 
The surprise came a moment later when 
Roger asked abruptly : 

“Did you find out who had taken the 
Hall ?” 

“Hoh, yes, sir, begging your pardon, 
sir, for not mentioning it, sir. The 
"All ’as been taken for the season, sir, 
but the parties are to remain but a 
month.” 

“And the name?” 

“’Uggins, sir, a Mrs. "Uggins; first 
name not mentioned, sir.” 

“°’Uggins? Do you mean Huggins?” 

“No, sir. ’Uggins was the name, 
sir. 

“Oh, Huggins! What a devil of a 
name! Are you sure that’s right?” 

“Quite, sir. Hi ’ad it from Denis, 
sir, who ’ad it from Mrs. Leary, sir.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Leary? Not the lady 
with the incendiary cow, I hope?” 

“Has to the cow, sir, Hi really can’t 
say. Mrs. Leary is the caretaker at the 
’All, sir.” 

“Oh, yes. 


} And you’re sure she said 
Mrs. Huggins ?” 


Alfred, accustomed to’ 


“Yes, sir, Mrs. "Uggins was what she 
said.” 

“Well, is there a Mr. ’Uggins?” 

“No mention was made of hany, sir.” 

“Um!” Roger scowled at his ciga- 
rette. ‘Deuce of a name!’ he muttered. 
“Must be some mistake. Huggins! 
Oh, rot! It’s impossible!” 

“Beg pardon, sir?” asked 
anxiously. é; 

“Never mind. Tell Denis to find out 
about Mr. Huggins. I—er—I used to 
know a family of Hugginses; maybe 
these are some of the same Hugs—that 
is, Hugginses. Where does the lady 
hail from?” 

User 

“Where is she from, you blockheaded 
Britisher ?” 

“Well, Mrs. Leary didn’t quite know, 
sir, but they came here from New 
York.” 

“They? I thought you said——’” 

“There’s a companion, sir, a lady com- 
panion.” 

“Oh, there is, eh? 
name? Scrooge?” 

“Hi didn’t learn, sir, but Hi will make 
hinquiries.” 

“Well, never mind about her; tell 
Denis to find out about the other—the 
Mrs.—er—Huggins; where she’s from; 
who Mr. Huggins is—or was! But 
don’t let them know at the Hall that the 
—er—the information is for me. Un- 
derstand ?” 

“Quite, sir,” answered Alfred, with 
suspicious lack of vocal or facial ex- 
pression. Roger glanced at him sharply 
and went out on the veranda. There, 
with hands in pockets, he stood for a 
minute frowning at the blazing salvia. 
Then: 

“Huggins!” he muttered, disgustedly, 
and “Mrs. Huggins!” he growled, in- 
dignantly. “Oh, it can’t be! It’s too 
cursed ridiculous!” 


Alfred, 


And what’s her 


IV. 


The next day again Roger strolled 
down the Beech Walk and spent half 
an hour or so in quiet, undisturbed con- 
templation of nature as represented by 
the smooth gray trunks and clustering 
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branches of the beeches lining the 
avenue and the sunflecked triangle of 
turf beside the Hall. Nature, it would 
appear, does not always reward the stu- 
dent with contentment, for Roger re- 
turned to the house looking both warm 
and aggrieved. 

Later in the day, what time the sun- 
light slanted through the trees in long 
saffron shafts and the intense and silent 
torpor of mid-afternoon had given way 
to occasional breaths of air from the 
mountains and the stirrings of waken- 
ing birds and insects, Roger again 
made the pilgrimage. But, as before, 
the long avenue beyond the old gate 
was deserted, and at the further end, 
where the sentinel trees dispersed, the 
sunlight massed in a golden blur that 
softened and rounded the angles of the 
old Hall until it looked like a castle in 
a-fairy tale. 

The pilgrimage cost Roger his bath 
and left him with so little ambition that 
he did not dress for his solitary dinner, 
but had the table moved to the open 
window and sat down to it without his 
coat—a breach of etiquette quite un- 
usual, but really excusable when the 
temperature was considered. 

The window faced the north, but the 
sunset was so radiant that its glow ren- 
dered unnecessary the old silver can- 
delabrum which Alfred had placed in 
the center of the snowy cloth and 
dimmed the slender, wavering flames of 
the three candles. A lemon-yellow ra- 
diance flooded the table, and the various 
objects upon it cast long, blue shadows 
over the cloth. 

The salad which Alfred placed before 
him held strange tones of color where 
the fresh, crisp leaves of lettuce curled 
in the mingled lights. And it was the 
salad that presented Roger with an idea 
of such brilliancy that he dropped his 
fork and snapped his fingers in tri- 
umph. 

He summoned Alfred impatiently 
and bade him send for Denis. The lat- 
ter appeared presently, buttoning his 
jacket and stroking his damp, carroty 
locks into order, and halted embar- 
rassedly at the door. 

“Oh, come in, Denis,” said Roger. 


Denis stepped forward and smiled 
fatuously, uncomfortably. 

“How’s the garden getting along, 
Denis? Need rain rather badly, don’t 
we?” 

“Yes, sor, we do that.” 

“Nice lettuce you sent in, though.” 

“Thank ye, sor; ‘tis fair, considerin’, 
sor.” 

“It’s very good indeed. By the way, 
did Alfred give you a message from me 
about our neighbors at the Hall?” 

“He did, sor, an’ I was to the Hall 
this mornin’, sor.” 

“Ah! And did 
thing ?” 

“No, sor, not to speak of. 
do be from New York.” 

“Nothing else ?” 

“Divil a scrap, sor.” 

“Well, it’s of no consequence. I fan- 
cied the lady might be—er—an old ac- 
quaintance. Have they a garden at the 
Hall this summer ?” 

“Not to speak of, sor. Mrs. Leary 
put down a few peas and some lettuce, 
but there's little to show, sor.” 

“Too bad. Fresh vegetables are very 
necessary, Denis. And what you get 
from the stores aren’t the same as those 
out of your own garden.” 

“°Tis gospel truth, sor. Sure, the 
stuff they do have in the village ain’t 
fit for a cow, sor, let alone a gentleman, 
sor.” 

“Yes, that’s so. I fancy she must feel 
the want of good vegetables during this 
hot weather.” 

“She must, sor.” 

“Yes, and so it occurred to me that 
it would be a kindness to spare her a 
few things. [ presume we _ have 
plenty ?” 

“Sure, there’s more’n ten folks could 
ate, let alone the four of us, beggin’ yer 
pardon, sor.” 

“So I fancied. Now, suppose you 
take a basket over early in the morning, 
with some peas and lettuce and— 
and——” 

“Some of the new bates, sor?” 

“To be sure, Denis, the new beets.” 

“And shtring beans, sor, maybe? And 
a head of the young cauliflower?” 


you find out any- 


The lady 
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“Exactly, Denis; in fact, whatever 
you think she’d like.” 

“Yes, sor; very well, sor. Ill be 
afther fixin’ a basket that'll make her 
eyes shtick from the head of her, sor?” 

“Mrs. Huggins, Denis?” 

“Mrs. Leary, sor.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Leary. Well, now, I 
was thinking of Mrs. Huggins, Denis. 
To be sure, I should be very glad to 
have Mrs. Leary participate, as she 
probably will, in the contribution, but 
the things are to go to Mrs. Huggins, 
Denis.” 

“Oh, sor, very well, sor. 
them into her own hands, sor.” 

“What? You'll do nothing of the 
sort. Simply present the basket to Mrs. 
Leary and tell her that Mr. Gale sends 
it to Mrs. Huggins with his compli- 
ments.” 

“Very well, sor. 
else, sor ?” 

“That’s all. Er—by the way, Denis, 
this Mrs. Leary, is she a widow?” 

“Ves, sor.” 

“Attractive ?” 

“A fine figger of a woman, sor, ask- 
in’ yer pardon.” 

“Money ?” 

“So they do be sayin’, sor.” 

“Well, | wish you luck, my man.” 

“Who, sor, me?” Denis smirked 
broadly and strove to look unconscious. 
“Oh, sor, sure there’s many a one do 
be afther her.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Roger, 
with a sudden burst of vehemence, toss- 
ing his cigarette through the darkening 
window. “What of it? You’ve a 
tongue in your head, haven’t you? 
Talk to her, man! Make her love you! 
[f she’s worth winning, win her! What 
the devil! Don’t stand there staring 
open-mouthed like a chloroformed cat- 
fish! Be after her, man. Look at that 
moon out there; what better night do 
you want for your wooing? Speak her 
soft, but if she won’t listen take her in 
your arms and make her! If she’ll tell 
you no, stop her mouth with a kiss, 
Denis. Get out of here, you idiot; 
you're wasting your time! You’re no 
lover to loiter indoors on a night like 
this!” 


I'll give 


Was there anything 


“getically. 


Denis, still staring in open-mouthed 
admiration, retreated toward the door. 
When he had reached it he made a 
sketchy scrape and bow, and spoke in 
an awed and husky whisper. 

“Sure, I'll do my best, sor, and if I 
could talk to her like that, sor, there’d 
be somethin’ doin’! It’s yerself, Misther 
Gale, must be a holy terror with the 
ladies, sor!” 

Having closed the door behind him, 
he pushed it softly open again and 
thrust his red face back into view. 

“Askin’ yer pardon, sor, for the fa- 
milyarity, sor!” 


Y. 

And the next morning: 

“T thank you for the basket of vege- 
tables,” she said, graciously, “‘and ap- 
preciate your thoughtfulness. But 
please don’t do it again.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Huggins——’”’ began 
Roger, in impetuous expostulation, 


Then he stopped, puzzled by the ex- 


traordinary look on her face. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “but 
what did you call me?” 

“Mrs. Huggins,” he replied, apolo- 
“T accidentally learned your 
name. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“You accidentally learned it?” 
said, musingly. 

“Yes—that is to say— 

“Well ?” 

“Of course, I was curious; new 
neighbor, you see, and—and all that.” 

“T see.” She had turned toward 
where Gretchen was frantically digging 
a hole at the edge of the path, and he 
could not see her face. He feared she 
was annoyed. 

“T asked my gardener to—to make 
inquiries,” he went on, with a fine as- 
sumption of candor, while he watched 
the back of her head uneasily. 

“And you learned?” she asked, with- 
out turning. 

“That you were a Mrs. Huggins, of 
New York—perhaps from New York 
would be more exact?” He waited 
craftily. 

“Well?” she prompted. 


she 


” 
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“And that is all, save that you have 
taken the Hall for the summer.” 

“Poor man!” she said, in simulated 
sympathy. ‘‘What a poor reward for 
your—your enterprise!” 

She turned and looked at him pitying- 
ly. He reddened. “Enterprise” may 
be made to sound like “impudence.” 

“I’m sorry I have offended you,” he 
said, stiffly. 

“Offended?” The violet eyes opened 
very, very wide. “But why do you say 
that? I’m sure I feel greatly flattered 
that I should command so much inter- 
est from—my neighbors.” 

“It is quite natural that you should,” 
he said, stung to defense. 

“Should feel flattered?’ she asked, 
sweetly. 

“Should command interest,” he an- 
swered, with a trace of annoyance. 

“You are very polite,’ she said, hum- 
bly, 

“You make me feel that I am very 
much the other thing,” he declared, ex- 
asperatedly. 

Her brows went up. “Really? But 
I don’t mean to.” 

“Then you don’t mind my knowing 
your name?” ' 

“Not at all,” she answered. But 
there was something about the smile ac- 
companying the words which at once 
puzzled and annoyed him. “It is only 
fair, I fancy,’ she continued, “that I 
should learn who you are?” 

“My name is Gale,” he answered. 
“Roger Gale.” 

“Yes, I knew that. But are you—the 
Roger Gale, the one who writes plays?” 

“Yes.” 

“How interesting! Do you know, 
[’ve always wanted to see a real play- 
wright!” She was looking at him with 
frank curiosity, and yet somewhere 
deep down in those wonderful eyes of 
hers there lurked a gleam of mockery. 
“T’ve seen quite a number of your plays, 
and have liked them so much—‘A Hint 
to Husbands’ and ‘The Other Mrs. Gay,’ 
especially.” 

“Thank you.” He bowed, partly to 
hide the fact that he couldn’t for the 
life of him tell whether she was mak- 





ing fun of him. Theré was a little si- 
lence. Then: 

“Don’t you think you are a bit un- 
kind to forbid me to send you things 
from the garden?” he asked, insinuat- 
ingly. “There is so much more than I 
can possibly eat.” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“But why Y" 

“Suppose we call it a woman’s va- 
gary?” she suggested, smilingly. 

“As you wish,” he replied. “But it 
seems something of a shame, for the 
things will go begging. And it would 
be so little to accept a mere neighborly 
courtesy.” 

“T am not used to neighborly courte- 
sies,” she answered, soberly. “All my 
life—at least, since I was a little girl— 
has been spent in the city, and there 
neighborly courtesies are not likely to 
fall to one’s lot. So you see, Mr. Gale, 
I am not used to country ways, and 
what you term a courtesy appears to me 
a favor. And—shall you mind my say- 
ing this?—I have always made it a rule 
never to accept favors from any save 
very dear friends. Have I hurt your 
feelings ?” 

“T’m not sure,” he answered. ‘Per- 
haps the disappointment comes from the 
regret that I am not a friend. Tell me, 
is it difficult to become that?” 

“Very, I think,” she answered, sim- 


ply. 


os 








But not impossible ?” 

“Impossible is a meaningless word, 
sir.” 

“Improbable, then ?” 

“Improbable, yes, for I fancy I shall 
see very little of you, and usually a cer- 
tain amount of familiarity is necessary 
for the growth of friendship.” 

“In your case, perhaps,” he answered, 
shaking his head. “In mine, no. With 
me a friendship may grow between a 
glance and a word, between one meet- 
ing and the next, as an Indian juggler’s 
marigold sprouts and flowers in the 
passing of a cloud.” 

“Such friendship must be a weakly 
plant,” she replied, lightly; “or, like the 
juggler’s marigold, merely a thing of 
the imagination, which has no real ex- 
istence.”’ 









ay 
































“Pardon me, the marigold is real 
enough. I once wore one in my coat, 
the trickery is in making the audience 
think it has watched the growth.” 

She smiled, unconvinced. 

“T should have little faith in such a 
friendship. I fear the first frost of a 
misunderstanding or the first drought 
of absence would wither it sadly.” 

“Are you unwilling to be convinced ?” 

“No, so long as it is not against my 
will,” she laughed. 

“Then may I convince you—if I 
can?” 

“Of what?” 

“That my friendship, although of 
magic growth, is sturdy and lasting; a 
sort of evergreen impervious to both 
frost and drought, winter and sum- 
mer.” 

“T have heard it said,” she answered, 
a little mocking light in her blue eyes, 
“that woman is never able to argue in 
the abstract. In this case, it seems to 
me that it is the man who has intro- 
duced the personal element.” 

“Pardon me, there was never any 
question of the abstract. But you 
haven’t answered me.” 

“Are you serious ?” 

“T was never more so.” 

“Then you may convince me—if you 
can. But, as I shall remain here less 
than a month longer, I fear your task 
will prove difficult.” 

“In this month,” he said, gravely, 
“there are thirty-one days. In each day 
there are twenty-four hours. In each 
hour——” 

“There are sixty minutes. You make 
me feel like a schoolmistress hearing a 
lesson.” 

“But I have recited correctly?” 

“Why not? Your facts are incon- 
trovertible. But—pardon me—what of 
it?” 

“T was endeavoring to snow that a 
month contains some forty thousand 
minutes, and that in forty thousand 
minutes much may be proven.” 

“Even if—1l am invisible to you dur- 
ing that time?” she asked, turning her 
gaze to the dachshund, which, having 
satisfied herself that no quarry was to 
reward her excavating, had thrown her- 


’ 
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self onto the ground and was looking 
very bored and dirty. 

“In that case, I could accomplish 
nothing. But surely, with forty thou- 
sand minutes at your disposal, your 
kindness of heart will prompt you to 
charity ?” 

“T think, if I remember rightly, you 
accused me of unkindness not so long 
ago?” 

“I? Never! I am convinced that 
you are as kind as you are generous, 
and as generous as you are ~ 

“Well? Why hesitate in your flat- 
tery?” 

“As generous as you are kind.” 

“IT am disappointed in you,” she said, 
sadly. “Your powers of invention are 
apparently leaving you.” 

“Perhaps it is better to disappoint you 
than to displease you,” he answered. 

“Fancv!” she marveled. “You are 
absolutely becoming discreet!” 

“Have I been guilty of indiscre- 
tions?” he asked, smilingly. 

“What do you think?” she parried. 
“My conscience is quite comfortable.” 
“Then I shall say nothing to disturb 





it.’ 

“Thank you. May I suggest that you 
are losing sight of the subject before the 
meeting f” 

“Which, to be plain, was whether 
there were to be other meetings?” she 
flashed. 

“Exactly, or whether the present 
meeting was to adjourn sine die.” 

“TI cast my vote for the latter,” she 
said. 

“And I for the former. It is a tie.” 

“In case of a tie——? I am not up 
in parliamentary lore.” 

“In case of a tie,” he fibbed, unhesi- 
tatingly, “the meeting adjourns to the 
next day at the same hour.” 

“You would not, I am sure, take ad- 
vantage of my confessed ignorance on 
the subject ?’’’ 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed, pi- 
ously. 

She glanced toward the Hall and then 
consulted the tiny, gem-studded watch 
hanging from her white waist. 

“The same hour would be nine-thirty 
o'clock,” he said. 
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“T was not thinking of that, but of 
luncheon.” 

“T hate to say it, madam, but your 
thoughts have a most reprehensible 
manner of wandering from the sub- 
ject.” 

‘She turned and_= stared at him 
thoughtfully for a moment, during 
which time his heart threatened to make 
itself heard. Then: 

“T think I will offer to make a bar- 
gain with you,” she announced, slow- 
ly. He bowed. 

“You will find me generosity itself.” 

“T wonder! But listen, please. You 
shall have a fair chance to prove—what 
you seem so eager to.” 

“My regard.” 

“Your friendship. Each day when— 
when nothing more interesting offers, 
I will see you here for a few moments.” 

“T said you were kind!” 

“In return, you are to promise to 
make no further efforts to find out 
where I come from, why I am here, or— 
or anything about me. It is my fancy, 
if you like, to remain a mystery.” 

“They are fascinating things,” he 
interpolated, thoughtfully. 

“And you are to instruct your man, 
your gardener, to ask no more ques- 
tions of Mrs. Leary.” 

“Oh!” He had the grace to blush. 
“Then—then you knew about that ?” 

She nodded, and apparently found 
pleasure in his confusion. 

“T acknowledge all,” he said. 

“And you agree to the terms of the 
bargain ?” 

“Unhesitatingly! If Denis so much 
as looks a question over the wall [’ll— 
I'll behead him!” 

“Very well; it is a bargain.” 

“Shall we shake hands on it?” 

She hesitated. 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Absolutely, I assure you.” 

“Well——”’_ She _ laid’ one smooth, 
white hand in that which he stretched 
between the bars of the gate. 

He held it for an instant 
heart sang. 

“T wish I were a poet,” he said, in- 
consequently, as she withdrew from the 
clasp. 


and his 


“A poet?” she “But 
why ?” 

“That I might write poems. Have 
you never wanted suddenly to write 
poems ?” 

“Never, [ think.” 

“Then you have never been absolute- 
ly happy,” he said, with conviction, 

“Perhaps happiness, like love or the 
measles, affects different persons in dif- 
ferent ways,” she laughed. “Well, I 
will leave you to your frenzy.” 

“And remove the cause!’ he com- 
plained. Apparently she did not hear, 
or, hearing, did not understand. In- 
stantly he was glad of it—it had been 
a monstrously crude thing to say. 

“And to-morrow?” he questioned. 

“You said at half-past nine?” 

“Or nine. The heat is less in- 
tense——” 

“T think half after will 
enough. Come, Gretchen.” 

She bowed and he returned the salu- 
tation; this time he wore his hat. Af- 
ter that he stood and watched her pass 
up the long, green-arched path; and he 
sighed thrice while he watched. 


questioned. 


be early 


Vi 


Some time between 


midnight and 
dawn he awoke to a great noise like a 


salvo of guns. A thunderstorm was in 
progress, and flash and report followed 
each other on the instant. Sleepily he 
watched the windows across the room 
light with sudden glare and disappear 
again, while the thunder crashed and 
reverberated and was echoed back from 
the hills. And between the mighty 
bursts of sound the rain lashed the 
beeches and pelted the windows. 

Duty at last drove Roger from bed, 
and he stumbled across the floor and 
stood with his bare feet in miniature 
puddles while he pulled the windows 
partly down. After that, having fully 
awakened, he lay for some time listen- 
ing to the fury of the tempest and think- 
ing of his neighbor at the Hall. He 
wondered whether she was alarmed; 
most women, he knew, were mortally 
afraid of thunder and lightning. He 
remembered that as a boy he had stub- 
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bornly glued his face to the windows 
during thunderstorms until forcibly torn 
away by his mother or nurse; and this 
not because he had been freer of fear 
—on the contrary, every flash and peal 
sent his heart into-his mouth and caused 
cold chills to chase up and down his 
spine—but because his sister, one year 
younger than he, had once accused him 
of being as much afraid as she was. He 
smiled as he remembered. 

A crash louder than any that had 
gone before shook the house and rat- 
tled off into the south. The door opened 
quietly and a gray form entered. 

“That you, Alfred?” asked Roger. 

“Yes, sir. I came to, attend to the 
windows, sir.” 

“They’re all right. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“All right. A bad storm, Alfred.” 

“Hindeed yes, sir.” 

“Not quite as bad as the night on the 
Onyx, though, eh?” 

“The Lord forbid, 
Alfred, vehemently. 
the darkness. 

“Find me a cigarette, Alfred, and 
throw something over you. I want to 
talk,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yes, Alfred, that was a storm as 
was a storm,” said Roger, reminiscent- 
ly, when his cigarette was making a 
tiny red glow in the darkness. “Started 
about eight, didn’t it?” 

“Has I recollect, sir, it was between 
one and two bells, sir. And I pray as 
how I'll never know hanother like it, 
sir.” 

“Amen, Alfred! Though it had its 
fascination, you'll not deny that?” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Gale,” 
answered the other, firmly, “Hi never 
saw hany fascination, sir.” 

“Nonsense, man! Think of the way 
those waves looked when the lightning 
flashed; yards high they were, and tum- 
bled up like a pile of jackstraws. Rec- 
ollect the way the sloop smashed 
through ’em and came up staggering 
every time?” 

“Hi'd rather not, sir,” 
apologetically. 

“IT can shut my eyes now and hear 


I closed them.” 


sir!” exclaimed 
Roger grinned in 


said Alfred, 


the creaking of her timbers, Alfred, and 
the everlasting rattle of china in the 
cabin. Fascination? Why, man alive, 
life’s been a hundred times better worth 
living ever since! We thought every 
time she dug her nose under, she’d for- 
get to bring it up again; but she always 
did, God bless her!” 

Alfred stirred uneasily where, with 
Roger’s gown about him, he sat on the 
edge of the couch. 

“Under bare poles we were,” con- 
tinued Roger, “rushing like the devil 
for Larchmont Harbor—as we thought. 
And then, first thing we knew, there 
was a flash of lightning, and Corbin 
shouted: ‘Breakers, man, _ breakers! 
We're on the rocks!’ And I jammed 
the wheel around, slipping and stum- 
bling in the wash, and—waited. Well, 
that moment wasn’t pleasant, I'll grant 
you, Alfred. Did you say anything?” 

“N-no, sir.” 

“You'd better put something heavier 
on; your teeth are knocking together 
like castanets. And then there was a 
bump and the Ony.r stopped dead short ; 
and so did our hearts, Alfred. And 
then a wave broke over the side and 
she lifted up and slipped off and went 
hiking on again through the darkness. 
And when the next flash came we 
looked behind and saw a hundred yards 
of churning white foam and dashing 
spray. Well, that was worth going 
through, Alfred—afterward. When all 
is said——”’ 

There was a sudden blinding glare 
followed by a crash of thunder, and Al- 
fred, uttering a shriek, bounded from 
his seat. 

“Hello! 
Roger. 

It was a moment or two before Al- 
fred found his voice. Then: 

“Begging your pardon, sir, the rec- 
ollection of that hoccasion, sir, halways 
hupsets my nervous system, sir.” 

“Really? That's odd, Alfred, for you 
were the coolest of the lot that night. 
I—er—I don’t recall hearing you make 
a single remark.” 

“Mr. Gale, sir,” was the reproachful 
reply, ‘Hi was so near dead with terror, 
sir, has you know, has not to be hable, 


What's the matter?” asked 
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sir, to say a word. Hi didn’t rightly 
know, sir, what Hi was doing.” 

“Ah, that explains your evident in- 
tention of leaving the boat and walking 
home. It was a risky thing to try, Al- 
fred; the walking was so bad.” 

“You seized me just has Hi was go- 
ing hoff, sir.” 

“T believe I did. And also, if I recol- 
lect aright, I bumped your head on the 
deck and tossed you down the compan- 
ion, to the marring of your beauty for 
several weeks.” 

“You saved my life, sir,” said Alfred, 
softly. Roger chuckled. 

“T nearly broke your head, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“Hit was but the means to a hend, 
sir,” said Alfred, solemnly, like one re- 
citing a well-learned. lesson. Roger, un- 
seen, doubled up in laughter. It was 
Alfred’s invariable remark, and the hu- 
mor of it was ever fresh to his master. 

“Tt—was what?” asked the latter, in 
a shaking voice. 

“The means to a hend, sir; has Hi 
‘ave halways said. Hi was crazed with 
the terror hof hit, sir, and was not re- 
sponsible for my hactions, sir, has you 
know.”” There was a pause, during 
which the rain beat loudly against the 
panes. Then: “Hi howe my life to 
you, Mr. Gale, hand Hi can’t forget 
that, sir. Hi halways prays hat night, 
sir, hit will be made hup to you—beg- 
ging your pardon for the liberty taken, 
a 

Again there was a silence, save for 
the now more distant crashing of the 
thunder and the subsiding pelting of the 
rain. 

“You're a good chap, Alfred,” said 
Roger, soberly. ‘And you've evened 
up that little score long ago by the way 
you’ve put up with my crankiness. But 
-—I shall be much obliged if you'll keep 
on with the prayers. Now you'd better 
go to bed; it must be getting pretty late 
—or early.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good-night, sir.” 

“Good-night. Er—by the way, Al- 
fred, is there anything you want?” 

“No, sir, nothing has Hi knows hof, 
sir. 
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“How about a day in the city? I can 
spare you any time you like.” 

“Thank you, sir, but there his noth- 
ing of sufficient himport, sir, to take me 
from my duties.” 

“Well, just as you like. Whenever 
you want a day in town let me know. 
Good-night, Alfred; sleep well.” 

“Thank you, sir; Hi ’opes has ‘ow 
you'll do the same, sir.” 

The door closed softly, and Roger 
dropped his dead cigarette onto the tray 
beside the bed and settled down again 
under the covers. The thunder was 
dying away in the south with rumbling 
and muttering, the lightning had be- 
come pale and infrequent, and the rain 
had subsided to a gentle, pattering 
shower. 

“Prays for me, does he?” thought 
Roger. “And I always supposed him 
impervious to sentiment. However, 
maybe he does it from a sense of duty, 
and is still the unfeeling machine I’ve 
always thought him.” But a recollec- 
tion of the tremor in Alfred’s tones gave 
the lie to the theory, and Roger settled 
himself to sleep with a grateful warmth 
at his heart. 


When next he opened his eyes it was 
to cast a glance at the windows. They 
were gray and running with rain-pearls, 
and from without came the ceaseless 
whispering of the shower amid the 
trees. A bird, swaying with uplifted 
head and swelling throat on a nearby 
branch, poured golden notes into the 
gray world, but Roger’s mood did not 
respond. Despite that the clock showed 
it to be half after seven, he uttered a 
disgusted “Damn!” and buried his head 
in the pillow again, pulling the clothes 
about him, for the hot spell was broken 
at last and the morning was chill with 
a brisk west wind that shook the drops 
from the beech leaves and fluttered the 
leaves of a magazine by an open win- 
dow. 

He arose late, and after breakfast ex- 
cused himself from work to await the 
morning mail and newspapers. Twice 
he donned a raincoat and walked hope- 
lessly down the dripping Beech Walk 
to gaze disconsolately through the gate 



























and up the deserted stretch beyond. Try 
as he might, work was beyond him. 
His thoughts refused to stay where he 
sternly placed them, but scampered off 
to the Hall and the woman with the 
eyes of violet. 

Long before luncheon time he gave 
up the attempt and frankly yielded him- 
self to his truant thoughts. He won- 
dered why she wished to conceal her 
identity, who she really was and—most 
important—whether there was a Mr. 
Huggins. And then he wondered how 
in the name of all things appropriate, 
a man with the name of Huggins had 
had the absolutely criminal impertinence 
to ask such a woman to marry him! 

And suppose there wasn’t a Mr. Hug- 
gins ? pursued his thoughts. What then? 
And Roger, with a sudden thumping of 
the heart and a not unpleasant momen- 
tary breathlessness, realized that in such 
a case he would do all in his power to 
change Mrs. Huggins’ name to Gale. 

In short, for the very first time in 
thirty-five years of existence, Roger 
was seriously in love. He acknowl- 
edged the fact, at first fearfully, then 
bravely, then triumphantly. And the 
rest of the day passed with marvelous 
rapidity, made glorious by the knowl- 
edge of his passion. He smoked many 
more cigarettes than were good for him, 
and trifled with several Scotch-and- 
sodas, smiling fatuously and frowning 
savagely, by turns, at the soft-coal fire 
in the library grate. And toward even- 
ing he studied the sky anxiously, intent- 
ly, for promises of clearing weather and 
a fair to-morrow. 


VII. 


Everything had been washed very, 
very clean—grass, leaves, branches, 
and even the boles of the beeches, chest- 
nuts and elms. And now the brisk, 
westerly breeze was shaking off the 
drops and the sun was slowly drying 
the freshened foliage. But here at the 
gate the sunlight scarcely penetrated the 
green depths, and the grass spears were 
strung with trembling emeralds, while 
the gravel was still damp underfoot. 
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A vireo perched upon the gate’s pin- 
nacle and sang lustily, perhaps in 
thanksgiving for the plenitude of worms 
in evidence after the storm. The world 
was refreshed and fragrant. The sun 
shone with diminished ardor and the 
breeze blew moist and cool. 

Roger, as he drew near, joined his 
song of thanksgiving to that of the 
vireo, and the latter, disconcerted and 
alarmed, took hasty flight. Judged by 
the vireo’s standard, Roger’s voice was 
undoubtedly lacking in quality, but it 
wasn’t a bad voice for all that; and, be- 
sides, quantity often makes up for qual- 
ity, just as it did in his case. 

This morning Roger wore a blue 
serge suit over a madras shirt, in which 
tiny blue and black stripes struggled 
for first honors. He had hesitated long 
between the attractions of this garment 
and those of a pink-figured gingham; 
his mood had sighed for the pink, but 
discretion had prompted the soberer 
colors; and in the end discretion had 
won, as it is quite likely to at thirty-six. 
The white canvas shoes had been re- 
placed by a pair of tan Russias, immac- 
ulate save for a few spots of dew, and 
—perhaps in deference to the drop in 
temperature, perhaps because he fan- 
cied it more becoming than a straw—a 
blue serge yachting cap, bearing the 
blue and white-barred burgee of his 
yacht club crossed with his private sig- 
nal, was perched with an air of jaunti- 
ness on his head. In short, Roger was 
attired for conquest. 

Having reached the gate, he termi- 
nated his song abruptly and glanced at 
his watch. It was just half-past nine. 
He looked expectantly toward the Hall, 
but the long avenue was deserted. And 
so it remained while twenty long min- 
utes ticked themselves away. For once 
he begrudged Beauty its privilege of 
tardiness. 

Finally, around the corner by the dis- 
tant building trotted the dachshund, her 
sharp nose to the ground and her tail 
wagging joyously, and a moment later 
appeared her mistress, gowned in a gray 
walking skirt and white shirt-waist and 
bearing—ye Gods! ‘’Twas a wicker 
chair! Roger made a frantic dash to 
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her assistance, and was brought up 
abruptly by the iron barrier. 

“Leave it there, please,” he called. 
“T’ll be over the wall in a second.” He 
prepared for an assault on the crum- 
bling defenses. 

“Please don’t,” she begged. “I as- 
sure you I am quite able to carry a chair 
without fainting. Besides, trespassing 
is strictly forbidden and will be severely 
punished.” 

She placed the small chair some three 
yards from the gate, sank into it with 
a grace of movement that enraptured 
the beholder, arranged her skirt deftly, 
loosened the strings of a green silk bag, 
and brought to view a square of em 
broidery. 

“IT am going to put you to shame by 
my industry,” she announced, smiling 
up at him through the grating. Roger 
replaced his cap and then stood and 
viewed in ill-concealed admiration. 

The slender litheness of her form was 
shown to new advantage by the severe 


gray skirt and plain blouse waist. A 


broad-brimmed garden hat of white 
straw, marvelously adorned with a 
wreath of pink and mauve poppies and 
gray-green foliage, drooped above her 
face, throwing cool shadows over brow 
and cheek. The eyes, when, all too 
briefly, they looked up at him, were 
dark, like violets under a leafy canopy, 
and held a challenging gleam of merri- 
ment. Roger smiled vaguely, far too 
busy with silent appreciation to think 
of a retort. 

“T’m sorry yeu can’t share my com- 
fort,” she continued, smoothing the em- 
broidery over her knees and studying it 
with a little, intent frown. “You lack 
foresight. Or are there no chairs at 
your house? Do you live in the Japa- 
nese fashion?” 

“T plead guilty to the charge,” he an- 
swered. “But, if you will excuse me 
a moment, I'll remedy the omission.” 

She looked up and nodded, and Rog- 
er hurried back to The Beeches, return- 
ing in an incredibly short space of time 
with a red porch chair. This he placed 
as near the gate as was possible. Then 
he sat down and leaned back, sighing 
with exaggerated comfort. 


, 


“That is nicer,” she said, looking up 
momentarily from her work. “Now 
you may smoke.” 

He obeyed, lighting a cigarette and 
flicking the smoking match through the 
bars, where it proved an object of much 
interest to Gretchen, until she got the 
fumes up her nose and backed away 
sneezing indignantly. She had grown 
to look upon Roger as a necessary evil, 
and no longer openly resented his pres- 
ence. On his part, Roger had fallen 
back upon studied indifference, trust- 
ing to pique her into interest and 
friendly advances. After the episode 
with the match, Gretchen wandered 
away in search of adventure, and was 
presently heard barking frantically at 
a gray squirrel. 

“Did you find yesterday dull?” asked 
Roger. 

“No, not at all. I wrote dozens of 
letters, read a novél and—dreamed in 
front of a comfy open fire. And you?” 

“T tried to work and couldn’t, strolled 
around the place a bit and—dreamed 
in front of a comfy open fire.” 

“Our tastes seem similar,” she said. 
“What a storm it was!” 

“Yes, I—I wondered 
alarmed.” 

“Frightened silly,” she answered, 
cheerfully. “I always am in a fhunder- 
storm. Are you?” 

“Always,” he answered, gravely. 

She looked up from under the jeal- 
ous brim of her hat and laughed mer- 
rily. 

“Do you never tell the truth?” 
asked. 

“Only when it is more attractive than 
fiction.” 

“Ah! Why is it, do you suppose, 
that truth is usually so commonplace ?”’ 
“Probably because it’s a virtue.” 
“You find the virtues uninteresting, 

then ?”’ 

“In myself, yes.” 

“You make it 
friends, I fear.” 

“T always select them for their vir- 
tues.” 

“And yet you rather hinted yesterday 
that you wanted my friendship,” she 
said. 


if you were 


she 


difficult for 


your 
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“T am sure you have all the: virtues 
in present-day use,” he answered. 

“Thank you for inference that I am 
up-to-date. There is a difference, then, 
between the olden virtues and those of 
to-day ?” 

“There is a different assortment in 
fashion,” he amended. “Virtues 
change with the times; only faults re- 
main the same.” 

“Do you mean by that that humanity 
is worse to-day than it was in olden 
times ?” 

“Much worse,” he said, cheerfully. 
She looked up, just as he had meant 
she should, and viewed him uncer- 
tainly. 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

“Not a word of it!’ he answered, un- 
blushingly. 

“Oh! aren’t you ever serious, either?” 

“Never when I am happy.” 

She smiled as she bent again over her 
work, 

“Do you know, I fancy you’ve wasted 
a great deal of most brilliant dialogue 
on me that might have gone into your 
play ?” 

“Not wasted, since you appreciate 
its brilliancy,” he replied, politely. “Be- 
sides, it is still possible to use it in a 
play; I always memorize my _ best 
things for future work.” 

“Then you are only using me as a 
sort of human whetstone to sharpen 
your wits upon, perhaps?” 

“When you really believe that,” he 
answered, gravely, “I hope you will 
deny me the privilege of—the whet- 
stone.” 

“T will. When I find you are making 
material out of me for a play I shall 
whisk myself from sight.” 

He stirred uncomfortably. 

“You may be sure I shall never let 
you find it out,” he said, adding to 
himself: “At least, not until I’m certain 
of forgiveness.” There followed a si- 
lence while she filled in a tiny rose calyx 
with. white silk floss and Roger lighted 
his second cigarette. Then: 

“You threatened a while ago to climb 
over the wall,” she said. “I fancied 
traditions forbade such trespass?” 

“I suppose they do,” he answered, 


carelessly. “Fortunately, one is 
obliged to be tyrannized over by 
ditions.” 

“How courageous you are!’ she 
sighed. ‘“That’s what it is to be a man 
instead of a woman. With my sex tra- 
dition is everything.” 

“When I was a very small young- 
ster,” he went on, “I used to think that 
this place over here was inhabited by 
ogres and giants, to say nothing of be- 
ings with more picturesque and difficult 
names met with in the pages of Frank 
Stockton’s fairy tales, on which I was 
brought up. In those days no one at 
The Beeches would have thought of 
setting foot on Forrest Hall property. 
I think I was under the impression 
that the penalty for such indiscretion 
was to be gobbled alive by some terri- 
ble monster. When the leaves were off 
the trees and the sun shone very bright- 
ly I sometimes came as far as the mid- 
dle of the walk and stood with staring 
eyes and choking breath looking 
through the gate. And I saw things, 
too.” 

She nodded. 

“One does when a child. 
things myself.” 

“Every child does,” he answered. “It 
is only ignorant, materialistic grown- 
ups that deny the existence of—things.” 

She dropped her work and leaned to- 
ward him confidentially. 

“Did you ever see the Little Green 
Men?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I think not. They creep 
through the grass, don’t they? And 
one sees them when one is quite alone in 
the sunlight ?” 

“Yes; but how did you know, if you 
never saw them?” she asked, interest- 
edly. Again he shook his head. 

“T don’t know; I just—just felt it 
must be so. I think the Green Men 
usually appear to girls; but I don’t 
know how I suspect that, either.” 

“Maybe they do,” she answered, 
thoughtfully. “What did you use to 
see?” 

“Well, things at windows; and tall, 
dark things that hide in the hallway 
between daylight and lamplight and run 


not 
tra- 


I’ve seen 
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away when you approach; they aren’t 
dangerous, but they startle you until 
you get used to them. Once, too, I saw 
a bear in the dining room. It was broad 
daylight, and he walked around the 
further end of the table and disap- 
peared. I ran screaming up to the 
nursery, and they told me I imagined it. 
But I didn’t; I saw it; it was there—not 
a real bear, of course; just a bear 
thing.” 

She nodded again, understandingly, 
her violet eyes on his. 

“And once I stood up there, halfway 
down the walk, and saw a little child 
walk down the path and then disappear 
just behind where you are sitting. It 
was in the autumn and the leaves were 
falling. It was all very plain to me. She 
was a little girl in a short, pale green 
frock and her hair was clustered thick 
about her head in short curls, I wasn’t 
frightened then; I was only sorry she 
wouldn’t stay and play with me. Af- 
ter that, I used to watch quite fre- 
quently, but I never saw her again.” 

“Was she a thing, too?’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

"ees, 

“But are you 
have short green frocks 
curls? Don’t you think it might 

“Yellow curls!” he exclaimed. “Yes, 
but I didn’t tell you they were yellow! 
How did you know?” 

“You didn’t tell me?” she faltered, a 
slight flush creeping into her cheeks. 
“Then—then I must have ‘just felt it,’ 
too.” 

“Yes, but it—it’s rather strange, I 
think.” 

“So are lots of things,” she answered, 
lightly. ‘Tell me about the—what 
would you call it?—the feud between 
your people and the Hall. I heard 
something of it from Mrs. Leary, but 
her narrative was a bit involved.” 

“T fear I can’t do much better than 
Mrs. Leary,” he answered. ‘I never 
paid much attention to the affair; be- 
sides, it was all dark history when I 
came along. But I'll do my best.” 

“Thank you.” She took up her work 
again and leaned back in the chair. 
Gretchen trotted languidly home from 


certain? Do things 


and yellow 


” 


the chase and stretched herself out, 
panting and exhausted, at her mistress’ 
feet. 

“Tt all began along at the beginning 
of the century—the last century, of 
course,” said Roger. “In those days 
there was only Forrest Hall,and all this 
land and more besides belonged to ‘it. 
Old Walford Forrest had been minister 
to somewhere—Great Britain, I think— 
and had married a Miss Cicely Breen, 
who was a great beauty and a reigning 
belle where he was stationed. When 
they were married the old gentleman— 
he was about fifty, I think, at the time— 
resigned his post and returned to this 
country and to the Hall. His younger 
sister, Mary Forrest, had married a 
man named Hood, and the old gentle- 
man had given them as a wedding pres- 
ent five acres of the land, and Hood 
had built a house and called his place 
The Beeches. They had two children, 
Thurlow Hood and Mary Hood. Thur- 
low was about eighteen when his uncle 
came home with his bride and was at- 
tending college in New York. A year 
after the marriage Cicely gave birth to 
a daughter, who was given her mother’s 
name. 

“Meanwhile old Walford Forrest had 
wearied of a pastoral life, undoubtedly 
a great change from the busy existence 
he had been leading, and had gone 
again into politics. I believe he was 
elected a representative; at all events, 
he spent much of his time in Washing- 
ton and in Albany. His young wife— 
she was but nineteen when her daugh- 
ter was born—probably found life here 
at the Hall quite as dull as her husband 
had found it; there were few neighbors 
in those days and New York wasn’t a 
matter of only an hour or so by train. 
Then Thurlow Hood came home from 
college. 

“He was a harum-scarum fellow, 
who had spent more money than was 
good for him during his student days 
and during a trip to Europe after grad- 
uation. But he was handsome and 
had an air; and the—well, not the in- 
evitable, thank Heaven !—but the prob- 
able thing happened. He fell in love 
with Cicely Forrest and she with him.” 
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“She was but nineteen?” asked his 
audience. 

“About twenty-one by then, I think; 
and Thurlow was a year older. It was 
a violent affair. The elderly husband, 
seldom at home, I fancy, knew noth- 
ing of it. And then one day Cicely 
Forrest left her three-year-old baby in 
care of the nurse and walked across 
the grounds, by this very path, and 
took up her abode with Thurlow Hood. 
She left a letter for her husband, and 
Thurlow wrote him another, offering to 
meet him when and where he wished, 
but declaring that nothing but his death 
should separate him from the woman 
he loved. 

“Meanwhile—let me see, now; have 
I got this right? Yes, meanwhile Thur- 
low’s sister had married a New York 
man and moved away. Well, the story 
goes that old Walford Forrest never 
made a sign when he learned of his 
wife’s desertion. He came back here 
to the Hall, gave up his political career 
and settled down here quietly. But one 
thing he did do. He built a high wall 
between his estate and The Beeches, 
and here he placed this gate, locking it 
and bearing off the key. Then he had 
the underbrush and some of the trees 
cleared away, so that from his library at 
the Hall he could look down the ave- 
nue and through the gate at The 
Beeches. And they say that after that 
he spent most of his time in a great 
chair at the library window over there, 
just watching and watching day after 
day. And they found him there one 
morning about six years later—his 
dead eyes fixed on The Beeches.” 


VIII. 


During the narrative she had dropped 
her work and had sat motionless, her 


eyes, hidden by long lashes, fixed 
thoughtfully upon the ground. When 
he had finished, a little silence fell, 
abruptly broken at length by the fren- 
zied barking of Gretchen. Through 
the trees she was visible at the base of 
a giant beech, dancing excitedly about 
on her hind legs and with her forefeet 
wildly begging a gray squirrel to de- 


scend and be eaten. 
lifted to Roger’s. 

“And there is a saying, is there not, 
that so long as the gate stands the hate 
shall endure between your house and— 
this ?” 

“Yes, but I had almost forgotten it. 
Some old woman’s yarn; there was a 
verse of doggerel when I was a boy— 
my nurse used to sing-song it with in- 
finite relish. How did it go?” 


The violet eyes 


“*A& Dead Man’s curse shall rest upon 
The Hoods until their race is gone, 
Save Time oo 

He paused, memory at fault. 

“Save Time shall first destroy the Gate, 
And Love shall lay a Dead Man’s hate,’ ” 

she quoted. 

“By Jove, you know it better than I 
do!” he exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Leary told me,” she explained. 
“Tt’s rather grewsome, isn’t it?” She 
looked up curiously at the rusted and 
lichen-clad gate. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I don’t think the curse panned out 
very well. As far as I’ve learned, the 
Hoods and their descendants always 
had moderately good fortune.” 

“But what became of her—of Cicely 
—Breen?” she asked. 

“After the old gentleman died she 
was married to Thurlow Hood, and 
died less than a year later, I think.” 

“But doesn’t that look as though the 
curse meant something ?” 

“T fear you are superstitious,” he an- 
swered, smilingly. “Cicely Breen died 
of consumption; she had been ill with 
it for several years. Thurlow Hood 
lived some five years more, and then, 
strange to say, was thrown from his 
carriage while driving on the anniver- 
sary of his wife’s death and died al- 
most instantly.” 

“The curse,” 

“Tf you like. 
of superstition 
esting.” 

“There were no children?” 

“No.” 

“And her daughter?” 

“Married happily—whom, I have 
forgotten—and lived to a ripe old age.” 


she said, softly. 
I confess that a dash 
makes life more inter- 
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“Who owns the Hall now?” 

“Why, I’m not quite certain, but I 
think it is a Mrs. Ffoulke, the second 
Cicely’S great-great—no, hold on—her 
great-granddaughter. , She has never 
lived here, I think; the place has been 
for rent for years and has held all sorts 
and kinds. I think I heard once that 
Mrs. Ffoulke had become a widow and 
was living abroad.” 

“And you? Who are you, please?” 

“Well, I am a direct descendant, via 
the distaff side, of Mary Hood, Thur- 
low's sister, who married a White; age, 
thirty-six years; profession, play- 
wright; character, excellent; manner, 
mild and playful.” 

“Thank you. And do you live here 
all the year?” 

“Heaven forbid! I have some rooms 
in the city. In fact, this is the first time 
I have dwelt in my ancestral home since 
I was a boy. Like the Hall, The 
Beeches. has been given over to the 
summer tenant for many years. But 
this summer it occurred to me that it 


would make an excellent place to which 


to retire and work. So I took it off 
the market, to the great distress of the 
real estate agent, who has been making 
a very good thing out of it, and some- 
thing over a week ago I moved up here, 
bag and Alfred. Alfred is an English 
gentleman of strong Tory persuasion, 
who kindly condescends to ‘do for me.’ 
There is also a gardener, one Denis, 
and a cook—more by courtesy than fact 
—who goes by the not uncommon name 
of Smith—Miss Smith, if you please; 
first name unrevealed.” 

“Thank you some more,” she said, 
laughingly. “It is very plain to be seen 
that vou have nothing to hide, no dark 
secret of the past.” 

“No, I fear I am very commonplace 
and uninteresting,” he sighed. 

“Never mind; at least, you are com- 
municative.” 

“Now, that’s not fair, you know; 
you asked me; otherwise I wouldn’t 
have thought of boring you with ig 

“Of course I did,” she said, sooth- 
ingly, her eyes agleam with laughter. 
“And in return——” 

“You'll tell me something about your- 


self ?”’ he asked, eagerly. She shook her 
head and took up her work again. 

“We.” 

“But a 

“R ber our a ment, please!” 

Remember our agreement, ple 

He sighed. “Well, I won’t ask a sin- 
gle question.” 

“Thank you.” 

The dachshund trotted down the ave- 
nue with her tongue lolling and cast 
herself at her mistress’ feet, stretching 
out to an abnormal length and viewing 
Roger with an expression of languid 
toleration. Then: 

“I’ve been wondering,” said Roger, 
“what the first name of a lady named 
Huggins might be.” 

“Have you?” she 
looking up. 

“Yes; of course one may wonder and 
speculate without really asking.” 

“Of course.” 

“Er—what should you think?” 

She put her head on one side and 
viewed a completed blossom critically. 
At last: 

“Well, I’d think Harriet,” she said. 

“Honest ?” 

“Honest.” 

In fancy he could hear Alfred pro- 
nouncing the lady’s name, “Mrs. ’Ar- 
riet "Uggins, sir;’’ and he shuddered in 
spite of himself and looked up to find 
her gazing quizzically at him. 

“Horrible, isn’t it?” she asked, smil- 
ingly. 

“T hope you don’t think I have any 
such idea,” he said, hurriedly. “I—TI 
have always liked Harriet as a name.” 

“And Huggins?” she asked, softly. 

“TIt—it is a name I have never heard 
before,” he said, cautiously. “At first, 
I acknowledge, it seems a bit—er— 
strange, but——” 

“There, there,” she laughed, “that is 
a brave attempt, but—let’s be honest. 
It’s a beast of a name, and you know 
it; and I know you know it.” 

“And I know you know I know it,” 
he elaborated, echoing her laugh. “But 
—you know, you can change it.” 

Here, he thought craftily, was a 
chance to discover whether she was a 
widow. 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, after a 


asked, without 
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moment; “yes, I have often considered 
that.” 

The deuce! What did she mean? 
Had she often contemplated matri- 
mony? Should he consider the admis- 
sion an encouragement? His conjec- 
tures were interrupted. 

“It can be done by act of legislature, 
I fancy,” she said. 

“Onl” 

She was not, then, necessarily a 
widow. His craft had failed. Well, he 
would be bold and risk offending her ; 
the uncertainty was maddening. He 
lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“There—is another way,” he said, 
carelessly. 

She looked up inquiringly while her 
white teeth nibbled through a strand of 
silk. “Another way?” she echoed. 
“You mean——” 

“Well”—in spite of his 
nonchalance, his voice was 
strained—“there is marriage.” 

For an instant he preferred to ob- 
serve the tip of his cigarette rather than 
her. When he looked she was bending 
over her embroidery again, and the 
shadow of the broad hat made mystery 
of her face. He waited. A moment 
passed. Gretchen yawned loudly and 
rolled over on her back, presenting four 
huge feet and a long length of fawn- 
colored stomach to view. At last— 

“Isn’t that a big price to pay for a 
mere change of name?” she asked. Her 
voice did not suggest resentment ; mere- 
ly quiet amusement, at the worst. He 
took courage. 

“Yes, if that were all you were to 
gain. But, you see, I had in mind a 
marriage 4s 

Suddenly she dropped her embroid- 
ery and leaned toward him, her hands 
clasped in her lap and an expression of 
intense seriousness on her face. But 
deep down in her eyes the little imps 
of mischief danced like sunbeams flick- 
ering among violets. 

“Mr. Gale!” 

“Mrs. Huggins ?” 

“Are you proposing to me?” 

He resisted the impulse to be wholly 
idiotic. ‘Not yet,” he replied. 

She observed him amusedly for an 


efforts at 
a trifle 


instant and then smilingly went back to 
her work. Roger returned her smile 
with one quite as unembarrassed, al- 
though his heart was making all sorts 
of efforts to choke him. 

“You see, I make no promises for 
the future,” he added, lightly. 

She shook her head doubtfully. “I 
fear you have missed your opportun- 
ity,” she said, with pretended regret. 
“A moment ago—I think—I might 
have accepted you, but—already the 
temptation has passed.” 

“Temptations may be depended upon 
to recur.” 

“T don’t know whether you are vain 
or only hopeful.” 

“For the sake of my vanity, let us call 
it hopeful.” 

“T fear your hopes are doomed to 
disappointment.” 

“T shall try to think otherwise. 
Should the—er—temptation return you 
will, of course, inform me?” 

“I think I may promise that,” she . 
laughed. 

“Thank you. Temptations are too 
precious to be neglected.” 

“Do you think so, really? Then, if I 
were ever tempted to marry, you would 
advise me to—to yield?” 

“T think you had best consult me 
when that time arrives,” he answered, 
gravely. “General advice applied to 
specific cases is apt to prove—er—in- 
adequate.” 

She folded her work and returned it 
to the little vivid green bag. 

“What a lot of nonsense we’ve been 
talking!” she said. 

“Yes,” he assented. She arose and 
he followed suit, tossing aside his ciga- 
rette. Gretchen ran a few yards up the 
path and stood looking back, wagging 
her tail invitingly. 

“And all this time you might have 
been at work on your play,” she said. 
“T fear I am to blame for many wasted 
moments.” 

“ ‘Wasted’ is not just the word I'd 
have chosen,” he replied. “As for my 
work, I am convinced that ideas flow 
better in the afternoon.” 

“And nonsense in the morning?” 
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“Oh, it hasn’t been all nonsense, you 
know. We have really said some 
weighty things. Must you go?” 

“Please observe where the sun is,” 
she answered, glancing upward through 
the closely woven tapestry of leaves. 
The light falling on her upturned face 
set Roger’s heart to beating tumultu- 
ously again. Perhaps she read in his 
expression somewhat of his thoughts at 
the moment, for she turned almost 
abruptly toward the Hall. 

“Good-morning,” she 
what distantly. 

“Good-morning,” he answered. “May 
I hope for an opportunity to utter more 
nonsense to-morrow ?” 

“IT make no_ promises,” 
lightly. 

3ut when she had left him, saunter- 
ing slowly and gracefully up the shaded 
avenue, he took heart, for the chair she 
had occupied remained by the gate. 
And when’ one is in love the tiniest 
things serve as sponsors for mighty 
hopes or gigantic despairs. To-day 
despair was far from Roger’s thoughts, 
for had she not virtually acknowledged 
herself a widow? 


said, some- 


she said, 


IX. 


“T’ve been thinking of that poor girl,” 


she announced, the next morning. “Do 
you know, it seems to me that there was 
something quite heroic about her?” 

“You are speaking of Cicely Breen? 
Well, I think I agree with you. It cer- 
tainly was a far more honest thing to 
come over here to The Beeches than to 
remain under his roof and indulge in 
the usual clandestine affair. If there 
is such a thing as honesty in dishonesty, 
she chose it.” 

“Dishonesty ?” she repeated, thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Do you really mean that? 
Wouldn’t it have been dishonest of her 
to have pretended love for her husband 
when there was none? She was wicked 
as the world judges wickedness, but she 
was not dishonest. Surely you agree 
to that ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe I do. Frankly, I have 
always had a deep admiration for her. 


Consider the circumstances: A young 
girl and, if all the reports and her pic- 
ture tell truth, a marvelously beautiful 
one, married to a man three times her 
age and brought up here to what in 
those days was little better than a wil- 
derness. Left to her own devices more 
than half the time, I dare say, left to 
get through the days as best she might 
with half a dozen servants, maybe, and 
a few acquaintances scattered over fifty 
miles of country. How much love she 
may have had for her husband when she 
married him I don’t know. And that’s 
where she was at fault, in all likelihood. 
That she married him of her own will, 
I doubt; probably her parents advised 
the match, and she, perhaps brought up 
to view marriage as but the means to 
position and wealth, consented. I dare 
say as long as they remained abroad 
she was contented and maybe happy, 
but fancy her bewilderment when she 
found herself destined to spend the rest 
of her life shut in here with the river 
and the mountains! 

“There can be no doubt about the 
old gentleman’s love for her, but that 
didn’t keep him from going off for 
months at a time to Washington or up 
the river to Albany. Doubtless when 
her child came she found life better, but 
maternal love could not at her age alto- 
gether satisfy. She was but nineteen 
when my handsome and dashing an- 
cestor appeared on the scene. I fancy 
it’s rather to her credit—to the credit 
of both of them—that she resisted 
Thurlow Hood for two years. In those 
days there was less of distraction to be 
found in life; a woman’s mission was to 
be loved, a man’s to love. Well, there 
they were, the pair of them; young, hot- 
blooded and wildly in love with each 
other. There was no one to offer re- 
straint to either of them. You know 
what happened. Wrong? Of course 
it was wrong, damnably wrong! I beg 
your pardon! But—but it was uncom- 
monly near the right thing to do—in 
those days!” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, “it 
isn’t right, of course, but—but I can’t 
help sympathizing with them, the poor, 
foolish things.” 
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got to sympathize with 
them,” he said, emphatically. “It’s 
human nature. Even the folks here- 
abouts at the time sympathized with 
them, if the old tales are correct. But” 
—he paused a moment and _ studied 
frowningly the tip of his cigarette— 
“but all the time—up there—an old, 
gray-haired man sat and. watched and 
waited. What he waited for God only 
knows; but—there’s his side of it, too.” 

“Yes,” she said, softly and with a 
little shiver. “I think I had almost 
forgotten him.” She looked back over 
her shoulder at the shuttered window 
at the corner of the Hall, from which, 
a hundred years before, Walford For- 
rest had peered forth in fair days and 
foul, and far into the nights, at The 
Beeches. She shuddered again. “Yes, 
there’s his side of it, too,” she whis- 
pered. 

A moment of silence followed. Then: 

“You spoke of a picture of her,” she 
said. “Is there one?” 

“Yes, and I thought you might like 
to see it. I brought it along.” He 


“You’ve 


pulled a small, black, hard-rubber case 
from his coat pocket, undid the little 


brass hook that held it closed, and 
passed it to her through the bars of the 
gate. The case held two pictures, those 
of a young woman and of a man of 
about thirty. She tilted the case until 
the faded daguerreotypes were visible, 
and studied them in’ silence. 

“This is he, as well?” she asked. 

“Yes; those were taken, I think, at 
the time they were married.” He 
leaned forward and she moved so that 
he could see the pictures. He felt her 
shoulder against his arm, through the 
gate, and from the corners of his eyes 
looked into a golden-brown mist that 
he realized with an odd mingling of 
ecstasy and fear to be her hair. And 
over his senses stole a faint and, as it 
seemed, familiar fragrance of violets. 
He put his hands behind him and 
clasped them tightly together, but he 
let his glances stray surreptitiously un- 
til— 

“Poor girl,” she said, softly and with 
a little sigh. “Her beauty was faded 
then, but one can see that in her time 


she must have, been wonderful. The 
mouth, I think, is a little weak.” She 
glanced up questioningly, her eyes so 
near to his that he looked at the pic- 
ture in a very panic. 

“Yes, maybe she did, now that—er— 
that you mention it,” he murmured, 
vaguely. 

“Did what?” she asked, in puzzle- 
ment. 

“Eh?” He shook himself together 
and felt the blood creeping into his face. 
“T beg your pardon, but I don’t think 
I quite understood i 

“T don’t think you did,” she laughed. 
“T said that her mouth looked a little 
weak, but it’s of no consequence.” 

“Yes, yes, I see that it does,” he an- 
swered, eagerly. “Quite weak, I should 
say. And ” suddenly he drew back 
from his study of the features and 
gazed perplexedly at the countenance 
beyond the gate. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” she asked, 
smilingly. “Do you see a ghost?” 

“The resemblance!” he fairly cried. 

“Resemblance ?”’ she echoed. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“Why, here, look for yourself!” He 
held forth the little case eagerly. 

“But—I don’t understand,” she fal- 
tered. “Do you mean—but of course, I 
see now!” She glanced from his face 
to the man’s portrait and back again 
swiftly. “But it’s natural, isn’t it? He 
was your great-great-something-or- 
other, wasn’t he?” 

“He? Who? But I mean the re- 
semblance between you and that pic- 
ture,” he exclaimed. “It’s extraordi- 
nary!” 

She fell back from the gate, case in 
hand, and swept him a courtesy. 

“Thank you,” she said, demurely. “Is 
the resemblance chiefly about the 
mouth ?” 

“Tt’s the whole face,” he stammered. 
“TIt—it’s wonderful! I don’t under- 
stand it!” 

She held the picture off, held it near- 
er, tilted her head, half closed her eyes; 
then she observed him apologetically. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but I’m afraid 
I can’t see it as you do. I shouldn’t 
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like to say it wasn’t there, but——’ 
She spread her hands apart. 

“Can’t see it?” he said, in bewilder- 
ment. “But, my dear lady, it’s your 
picture!” 

“If you like,” she responded, in the 
tone of one humoring the vagaries of 
an invalid. He sighed despairingly. 

“Tt’s strange you can’t see it,” he 
muttered. “Tell me, are you related in 
any way with the Forrests?” 

“Who can say? Perhaps I am a dis- 
tant relative. I believe that, many years 
ago, our family lived somewhere in this 
State.” 

“That must be it,” he said, eagerly. 
“There must be more than chance in 
a 

“Very well; I am quite willing to 
acknowledge my relationship with such 
a charming young lady. And that, of 
course, makes you and I related, doesn’t 
it?” she asked. 

“Second cousins,” he answered, 
promptly. “Really, I must apologize 
for making such a fuss about it, but the 


fact is, the resemblance took my breath 
away for the moment.” 
She smiled carelessly and returned 


the case to him. “You are quite for- 
given—cousin,” she said. 

Dispossessing the dachshund, she 
seated herself in the chair again and 
took up her embroidery, which thus far 
had been entirely neglected. Roger 
went back to his own seat and silently 
lighted a cigarette. He frowned a bit 
during the operation, for the resem- 
blgnce between the mysterious Mrs. 
Huggins and the face in the picture was 
startling enough to puzzle him. The 
delicate oval contour of the face was 
the same in each case, the eyes were 
startlingly alike, and the mouths, more 
in expression than shape, were very 
similar. It seemed almost impossible 
that she could fail to see the resem- 
blance. 

So busy was he with his thoughts 
that he did not notice the quick glances 
she shot at him from under her hat, 
glances that seemed striving to read his 
thoughts and that held something akin 
to uneasiness. It was she who presently 


broke the silence and brought him back 
to a realization of the moment’s de- 
mands with almost a shock. 

“You must have thought a good bit 
about Cicely Breen,” she said, with a 
note of interrogation. 

“T have; of late she has interested me 
a good deal. The fact is’—he hesi- 
tated as though doubtful of the wis- 
dom of the confidence—“I’m practically 
writing a play around her.” 

“Fancy!” She dropped her hands 
and looked across at him with wide 
eyes. ‘‘But—but that’s splendid! I’m 
awfully glad. Tell me all about it, 
please.”’ 

He looked a little surprised. Her 
pleasure, beyond a doubt genuine, 
seemed to him rather strange. 

“Why,” he answered, “I came up 
here to write a play for Miss Vynn, 
the English actress, of whom you have 
probably heard. I had a plot in mind 
when I came, and I dare say it would 
have turned out fairly well. But one 
night the story of Cicely Breen came 
to me. It attracted me at once. I have 
never cared much for the sex problem 
on the stage, but here there seemed a 
chance to introduce it in such a way as 
to make it quite secondary in interest 
to a problem of character. The more I 
thought about it, the more attracted 
I was by it. As a result, I stayed up 
most of the night piecing out the story 
as I had heard it with what few facts 
were to be gleaned from the journal 
of my grandmother, a delightfully gos- 
sipy old lady with literary proclivities, 
whose record of some forty years of her 
life is in the library back there. In 
the course of the search I found men- 
tion of daguerreotypes of Hood and 
his wife, and I hunted them up. Unfor-- 
tunately, I have been quite unable to 
draw inspiration from that portrait. 
You see, I fancied I might get from it 
some insight into her character. How- 
ever, I finally determined to borrow 
Cicely’s story for material, and I have 
done so.” 

“Splendid!” cried the lady. “But— 
are you sure you can interest your au- 
dience in characters who have been 
dead for a hundred years? I mean, 
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will not the period be against you some- 
what ?” 

“IT feared it. It is my first attempt 
at serious drama, and I thought it 
would not do to handicap myself at the 
start in such fashion. So I have 
brought the story down to date, placed 
it in a village outside of London, made 
the elderly husband the president of a 
city bank and the lover a young archi- 
tect, a well-balanced chap in whom the 
practical and the artistic are pretty 
evenly mixed. The other characters are 
quite secondary—a tender-hearted, sen- 
timental young old-maid, an addle- 
pated, mercenary, middle-aged mis- 
chief-maker of a woman, and a good 
hearted and pig-headed curate.” 

“But you have followed her story 
closely ?” 

“Cicely’s? Up to a certain point. 
Up to the point where she is forced to 
chose between sending Aberthaw—the 
lover, you understand—away, and go- 
ing to him quite openly in defiance of all 
laws and conventions.” 

“And after that?” 

“That is the end.” 

“But—but——” she gasped. 

“T know it is irregular,” he answered, 
smilingly ; “but I think I can make it ef- 
fective. The second act terminates in a 
love scene between Miriam and Aber- 
thaw, in which, after almost yielding, 
she sends the lover away. In the third 
act she strives to drive thoughts of him 
out of her heart by devotion to her 
child. Aberthaw has promised not to 
see her again, save at her request, and 
he does not again appear. But he writes 
her a letter in which he tells her that 
he cannot keep his promise while he 
is in the same country with her and 
that he has determined to go to Ameri- 
ca. He makes a last appeal to her, and 
tells her that he has already secured 
passage for them both on a boat sailing 
the next day. After reading the letter 
she summons the child’s nurse and, 
without bidding it good-by, silently 
watches it led away. Then she writes 
a note. That done she crosses the room 
and rings a bell. As she does so, she 
gazes intently out of window—and 
the curtain falls.” 
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When he ceased his listener was look- 
ing at him with shining eyes, but he 
knew that it was Miriam Tregatha she 
saw and not he. After a moment she 
dropped her gaze and he heard her take 
a deep breath. 

“It is daring!” she said, softly. 

He answered with a smile and a 
shrug of his broad shoulders. 

“But I like it,” she went on, 
something of excitement in her voice. 
“Tt will succeed; I’m certain of it!” 

“I hope you are right,” he replied. 
“And I hope you will do me the favor 
of witnessing the first performance. I 
shall be very happy to send you a box.” 

“Thank you, but you may be quite 
certain I shall be on hand.” She seemed 
amused—at what he could not think, 
unless it was his offer of seats. “And 
now,’ she continued, “I’m going to ask 
a favor. = 

“Tt is granted.” 

“Wait until you hear what it is,” she 
cautioned. “I want you to read it to 
me; will you?” 

“Well,” he answered, hesitatingly, “I 
am a thundering poor reader, and I’m 
afraid you'd be horribly bored.” 

“But if I am willing to risk that?” 

“In that case, yes,” he replied. 

“That’s nice of you,” she said, re- 
warding him with a radiant smile. ‘““We 
will begin to-morrow, if you please. 
And now tell me something about this 
Miss Vynn.” 

“You have never seen her? 

“Why—yes,” she answered, with a 
trace of embarrassment; “I saw her in 
London last winter. But I should like 
to hear your opinion of her.” 

“Tt isn’t valuable,” he replied, “for 
I’ve never seen her. Fate has seemed 
against it. Twice I have attempted it, 
both times in London last season, and 
each time something entirely unforeseen 
occurred at the last moment to prevent 
it. However, London thinks her a 
great actress, and I have no doubt that 
we on this side will agree with them; 
we usually do, I think. Sommers, who 
is to manage her here, expects great 
things.” 

“Is she—is she attractive ?” 


with 


” 


” 
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“Very—on the stage; or, at least, 
they say so.” 

“But you have seen her picture?” 

“Yes, but it was remarkably bad as a 
likeness of anyone; it was in one of the 
weeklies. They say she is averse to be- 
ing photographed, but that is probably 
a press-agent’s yarn.” 

“T fear you are a cynic.” 

“Good heavens, no! It only seems 
to me unlikely that an actress who must, 
from the natural condition of things, 
depend largely upon notoriety for suc- 
cess should refuse to be photographed.” 

“T don’t like that word ‘notoriety,’ ’ 
she said, frowningly. 

“Then I will change it to ‘publicity,’ ’ 
he answered. 

“Then you don’t think that an ac- 
tress has any right to lead a private ex- 
istence off the stage?” 

“Frankly, I don’t. An actor is a pub- 
lic personage, as much so as the King of 
England, the President of the United 
States, the last successful prize fight- 
er, or a favorite Spanish toreador. To 
attempt to stand in the limelight for 
three hours a day and draw back into 
his shell the other twenty-one is ab- 
surd. And it can’t be done.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

“However, very few of them ever at- 
tempt it,” he added. “And I don’t think 
this English actress is sincere in the 
matter.” 

“English? I fancied 
American. I’m _ certain 
stated so somewhere.” 

“T believe she was born in this coun- 
try, and I’ve no doubt but that as soon 
as she arrives here we shall claim her. 
3ut I think she has spent most of her 
life abroad and is probably quite as 
British as though she had been born 
there.” 

“It is strange that you should be 
writing a play for her without ever 
having seen her,” she mused. “I fancy 
you must know a good bit of her 
through her letters, though?” 

“T have never seen her signature,” he 
answered. “I have tried on two occa- 
sions to get at her ideas in regard to 


she 
I’ve 


was an 
seen it 


the play, and each time she has an- 
swered me through Sommers to the ef- 
fect that she desires to leave every- 
thing to my judgment. Complimentary 
but hazardous.” 

“She judges your ability by your 
work.” 

“T suppose so, but it’s safe to wager 
that when she sees the piece, which is 
not to be until it is completely finished, 
she will want it altered past recognition. 
I’ve had some experience that way.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she will,” she 
said, consolingly. 

“Again I hope you will prove to be 
right,” he said. 

“There is one thing you haven’t told 
me,” she said, presently. 

“And that is?” 

“Did Cicely—I mean Miriam—leave 
her husband or did she not?” 

“That,” he replied, “is just the one 
thing I can’t tell you, for I don't 
know.” 

“But you have created the characters 
and the situation,” she protested. “Sure- 
ly you must know what it was in her 
heart to do, to whom the note was writ- 
ten.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“T-don’t; I know no more than you. 
And I'd like mighty well to know. It 
puzzles and worries me all the time. 
Perhaps when I have seen it played I 
shall know. Nydia Vynn may be able 
to solve that question, but it’s beyond 
me.” 

“And if she doesn’t ?” 

“Then the audience must solve it for 
themselves: It will be another case of 
‘The Lady or the Tiger.’ ’ 

“Tt will create discussion.” 

“Tet us hope so; discussion never yet 
damaged a play.” 

“And folks will write you and beg 
you to tell them.” 

“Tn which case I shall politely refer 
them to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, for I am pretty sure you have 
an opinion.” 

“Well—yes, 

“Ah!” 

“But I shan’t tell you what it is.” 


I have.” 
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X. 


Love, like any other trouble, may be 
borne philosophically. Roger realized 
the fact and strove to benefit thereby. 
When, after struggling from three 
o’clockto five inan unsuccessful endeav- 
or to transcribe twelve lines of dialogue 
onto paper, he lost sight of his labors en- 
tirely and found himself engaged—in 
imagination—in sparkling yet tender 
conversation with a pair of beautiful 
violet eyes—why, he accepted the situ- 
ation with philosophy ; that is, he light- 
ed a fresh cigarette, swept the manu- 
script onto the floor, put his feet on the 
table, his hands behind his head, and 
continued the conversation. It was mar- 
velous, considering the fact that he was 
normally conscientious to a fault, how 
little he was troubled by the thought 
of work neglected. Sommers was ex- 
pecting the completed typewritten man- 
uscript of the play—or pretended he 
was—by the fifteenth of September. It 
now lacked but a few days of the first. 
And there remained unfinished all of 
the third act save the opening scene. 
And Roger, realizing all this, smiled 
fatuously and marveled that he had 
never before caught the wealth of mu- 
sic contained in the three short sylla- 
bles of the word “Harriet.” 

Perhaps life was flowing along too 
smoothly. At least, it is a fact that a 
certain amount of opposition is neces- 
sary to most men to produce earnest en- 
deavor, and certain that more good 
work has been blighted by ease than 
by hardship. Life was going very well 
with Roger. He was head over ears 
in love, and while he could not con- 
gratulate himself upon having awak- 
ened in the object of his regard a simi- 
lar sentiment, on the other hand she 
made no effort to avoid him; in fact, 
it would have been evident to a much 
less conceited man that the lady showed 
a marked preference for his society. 
There existed between them a delight- 
ful good-fellowship, which, while it at 
times heightened the attractions of a 
closer intimacy to the point of causing 
him dissatisfaction, was yet far more 
precious than anything he had ever ex- 


perienced. That he had won her friend- 
ship, and at an expense of less than 
half of the forty thousand minutes at 
his disposal, was clear. That in the 
course of time he might win her love 
did not seem improbable; at least, on 
occasions. There were other moments 
when such a consummation appeared 
worse than impossible. But even at 
such times he summoned philosophy to 
the aid of his drooping hopes. If there 
were forty thousand minutes in a 
month, there were many millions in a 
lifetime. 

But at this tirhe, as has been hinted, 
his work suffered. The late August 
days were filled with sunshine and 
pleasant heat, with clear skies and the 
songs of birds. Each morning wit- 
nessed a meeting at the gate, meetings 
sometimes lasting until a tiny tinkling 
from the Hall announced that lunch 
was awaiting and that the sun was an 
hour past the meridian. Each after- 
noon saw Roger settle determinedly 
down to his work and sit with idle pen 
while the shadows lengthened across 
the lawn. Each evening saw him stroll- 
ing with glowing cigar up and down 
the walk before the house, his gaze re- 
turning time and again to the little 
speck of light that, finding a path 
through the beech grove, served as a 
beacon for his thoughts. 

The play was duly read and listened 
to with flattering attention by one, at 
least, of his audience. Gretchen ap- 
peared to find it dull. She yawned fre- 
quently and once even went to such a 
length to show her contempt for the 
proceedings as to arise disgustedly and 
retreat out of earshot, throwing herself 
down with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 
But her mistress more than atoned for 
such discourtesy. She was enthusiastic 
over the play, and surprised Roger by 
her knowledge of technical points. 

“You almost make me suspect you of 
being a brother—that is, a sister-play- 
wright,” he said, suspiciously. 

“My dear Mr. Gale,” she answered, 
smilingly, “if I have never written a 
play, and I assure you I haven’t, at least 
I’ve seen a great many; and I fancy I 
have in a way studied them.” 
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She refrained religiously from criti- 
cism until he begged for it. Then what 
she had to say was much to the point, 
even if flattering. There was but one 
alteration she suggested, and that was 
less a suggestion than a command. But 
Roger instantly saw the value of it and 
was eager in his gratitude. She cut 
short his thanks. 

“Nonsense! You’d have seen it your- 
self the next time you read it,” she de- 
clared. 

When the second act was finished, 
with Miriam sitting with clinched 
hands and half-closed eyes listening for 
the closing of the door behind the de- 
parting Aberthaw, she leaped to her 
feet with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks. 

“Oh, it’s good!” she cried. “I— 
I——”_ She met Roger’s eyes, admiring 
and astonished, and she paused with a 
little laugh of confusion. “Dear me, 
you’ve got me quite worked up. But, 
do you know, I almost think I could do 
Miriam myself!” 

“And, by Jove,” he answered, admir- 


ingly, “I half believe you could!” 

She dropped him a courtesy before 
she sank back in her chair. 

“Tf Nydia Vynn doesn’t make that 
the biggest, grandest kind of a success, 
TVi—T'll tell her what I think of her! 


3ut you must get on with it. I’m dy- 
ing to hear the last act. You must work 
—work!” 

He smiled at her earnestness, then 
grew sober himself. 

“You’re right,” he answered. “TI 
must get to work again. Somehow, of 
late, I haven’t been able to settle down 
to it. I—perhaps it’s the weather,” he 
added, untruthfully. 

“But you wnust,” she said, eagerly. 
“Why, it’s almost September and you’ve 
promised it for the fifteenth! We 
mustn’t risk anything by delay.” 

Neither he nor she noticed that sug- 
gestion of partnership at the moment, 
though later he recalled it and derived 
from it a new measure of hope. 

That evening before dinner he was 
standing on the porch when he was vis- 
ited by a second Great Idea. Between 
the house and stable a flower garden, 


formally inclosed by hedges of box, 
was aflame with the colors of the late 
summer blossoms. He summoned Al- 
fred. 

“Alfred,” he demanded, “is a flower 
a vegetable?” 

Alfred thrust out his under lip, as 
was his custom during moments of in- 
tense concentration of thought. At 
last : 

“Flowers, sir,” he said, with a fine 
judicial air, “his vegetation. Vegeta- 
tion his something has grows to be had- 
mired. Hon the hother ’and, sir, vege- 
tables hare made to heat. Hin my hum- 
ble opinion, Mr. Gale, a flower his not a 
vegetable, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Roger, gravely. 
“My idea to a dot. That is all, Alfred. 
Or, no, you might send Denis here.” 

“Hat once, sir.” 

When the gardener appeared: 

“Denis, it seems to me that we have 
more flowers than we need,” said Rog- 
er. “What do you think?” 

Denis thrust his cap back and 
scratched his head, a process resulting 
in the same mental stimulation supplied 
by Alfred’s out-thrust lip. 

“Well, sor, there’s a devil of a lot of 
them, askin’ yer pardon, sor.” 

“Exactly. And it would seem that 
here is an excellent chance to indulge in 
philanthropy, Denis.” 

Denis shot a puzzled glance from the 
corners of his eyes and had recourse 
again to his head. 

“Philanthropy, as you of course 
know, Denis, is the giving to others of 
what you have too much of.” 

“Yes, sor—oh, yes!” 

“Well, now, suppose you meet me 
here in the morning at, say, seven 
o’clock with a basket and an ax, or 
whatever the implement is you use to 
cut flowers with.” 

“Very good, sor. 
the thrick, sor.” 

Denis was promptly on time in the 
morning, and Roger led him _ out 
through the dew-drenched grass to the 
flower garden, where at the latter’s di- 
rection fe cut and cut until the basket 
was piled high with fresh, pearl-be- 
decked buds and blossoms and green- 


A knife will do 
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ery. On top Roger placed an envelope 
addressed to “Mrs. Huggins, Forrest 
Hall.” 

“There, now you take that over right 
away, before they begin to wilt.” 

“Shall I leave them with Mrs, Leary, 
sor?” 

“T suppose so, yes. But tell her 
they’re for Mrs. Huggins, so there 
won’t be any mistake about it. She 
might think, you know, that you were 
bringing her a little personal token of 
regard. And, by the way, Denis, how 
is that affair coming on?” 

“Manin’ me and the widdy, sor?’ 

“Exactly. Have you—er—reached 
a satisfactory understanding yet?” 

“We have that, sor; ’tis all sittled.” 
“By Jove! You don’t tell me? I 
congratulate you—and Mrs. Leary as 
well. When is it to be?” 

“Manin’ the weddin’, sor?” 

“Meaning the wedding.” 

“Well, sor, I haven’t fixed on the 
date of it yet, sor, but twill be some 
time along in the autumn, sor.” 

“Hum! You haven’t fixed on it! 
Sounds as though you weren’t going 
to give her a voice in the matter, 
Denis.” 

Denis smirked deprecatingly. 

“Sure, she’s lavin’ them details to me, 
sor. 

“Oh, I see; you’re master of the situ- 
ation, eh? Well, make the most of your 
authority before marriage, Denis, for, 
while I don’t want to discourage you, 
you know, yet I will give you what is 
vulgarly known as a straight tip to the 
effect that you'll have damn’ little to 
say about the details afterward!” 

“Be gor, ’tis the truth yer spake!” 
said Denis, ruefully. “For on top of 
all else, sor, she do be a widdy, and 
widdies is the divil, sor, askin’ yer par- 
don.” 

“Hum!” said Roger, thoughtfully. 
“Well, run along now and deliver that 
buttonhole bouquet there. And my 
compliments to Mrs. Leary, and tell her 
[ congratulate her and will dance at her 
wedding if I’m hereabouts.” 

“Thank yer, sor, and——’” Denis 
paused and wiped an incipient smile 


from his lips with the back of his frec- 
kled hand. 

“Well?” 

“Sure, sor, manin’ no offinse, might 
we be congratulatin’ yersilf, sor?” 

“Eh? What do you mean?” 

Denis looked slyly at the overflow- 
ing basket and back to Roger. The 
latter laughed good-naturedly. 

“Nonsense, Denis, don’t be a fool. 
Go on now and get back to your break- 
fast.” 

But when he had obeyed and was 
halfway to the corner of the house 
Roger called after him: 

“Denis !” 

“Yes, sor?” 

“T'll accept those congratulations for 
future reference.” 


The recipient of the flowers was for 
2 moment puzzled over the message 
contained in the accompanying envel- 
ope. When she understood she laughed 
quietly and lifted the blossoms from 
their basket very tenderly. The mes- 
sage, penned on the back of one of 
Roger’s cards, ran: 


Vegetation his 


Flowers his vegetation. 
something has grows to be hadmired. Hon 
the other ’and, vegetables hare made to heat. 
A flower his not a vegetable. 

ALFrep (hunabridged). 


XI. 

In the morning when she came to the 
gate three great ragged dahlias, purple- 
pink, nodded from her belt. As she 
greeted him she raised the blossoms 
with her hand and let them fall again 
against her white waist. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“And you are not offended?” he 
asked. 

“No.” She shook her head slowly. 
“Gifts from my friends do not offend 
me.” 

The color rushed into his face as he 
stepped impetuously to the gate. 

“Will you shake hands on that?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

For answer she placed hér own firm, 
slender hand in his and smiled gravely 
back at him with those wonderful deep 
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eyes. But in the next instant she felt 
the color creeping into her own cheeks, 
and the lids fluttered down and the 
hand in his slowly drew away. She 
was glad of the refuge of her chair. 
After a moment, having opened the 
very green bag and drawn forth its con- 
tents, she asked: 

“Did you get lots done yesterday ?” 

He paused in the act of scratching a 
match and looked at her vaguely. 

“Lots done? But, yes.” 

“T don’t quite believe it. 
sound sincere.” 

He strove to look pained. 

“Listen. After luncheon I had Al- 
fred arrange the table on the front 
porch—the manuscript here, the blank 
paper there, the cigarettes on this cor- 
ner, the matches alongside, the ash tray 
at my elbow, my pen here. Then I was 
ready for work. I lighted a cigarette, 
I tilted back in my chair, I poised my 
pen in air and—I thought. Presently 
—’twas but a moment, I assure you— 
Alfred appeared again with the an- 
nouncement that it was five o’clock. I 


You don’t 


begged to be allowed to proceed with 
my work— 

A sigh of despair came from beyond 
the gate, perhaps from Gretchen. 

“T railed against the fate which was 
cutting me short, as it w ere, at the very 
zenith of my—my 


“Tdleness,” she interpolated, with 
marked severity. 

“Inspiration,” he continued, looking 
aggrieved. “But all to no purpose. 
Alfred was adamant; he was a mon- 
ster of tyranny. The spell was broken; 
the—er—the thread of my _ thoughts 
snapped in twain; my* poised pen 
dropped from my nerveless hand; my 
work— 

“But what will you do when it be- 
comes the middle of the month?” she 
asked, despairingly. He flicked the 
burnt match into the air, smiled gayly 
and blew a cloud of smoke up against 
the green canopy above. 

“T shall work. It is all here,” he 
said, tapping his sun-browned forehead 
significantly. ‘‘Remains but to put it 
upon paper.” 

“You are like a bad little boy who 


won't do his lessons,” she said. ‘Do 
you know what happens to bad little 
boys ?” 

“Yes’m; they gets spanked an’ put to 
bed.” 

“They are made to do them,” she 
said, threateningly. ‘“‘Doesn’t the man- 
ager want to know when he is to see the 
play ?” 

“Bless me, yes! He is most impa- 
tient. I had a letter from him four 
days ago, a telegram the day before yes- 
terday and another this morning. I 
think I have it here. Yes, here it is. 
‘Did you get letter and wire? Have 
heard nothing from you. When will 
play be finished? Why don’t you an- 
swer? Must have it fifteenth. Som- 
mers.’ Now, isn’t that a miserable mes- 
sage? Did you ever hear such a lamen- 
table lack of patience? Why, the beg- 
gar’s curiosity is positively degrading !” 

“But didn’t you answer him?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t. You see, I have 
been rather busy of late, and——” 

“You’re incorrigible! You simply 
won’t work, and you must be made to. 
I’m not going to allow the success of 
your play to be endangered by lack of 
time for preparation.” 

He strove to look properly penitent, 
but only succeeded in appearing lazily 
contented, which possibly increased her 
exasperation. 

“It won't do, you know,” she said, 
decisively. “Before I came you got on 
beautifully; yes, you did, too! And 
since that you’ve just frittered away 
your time. And I’m not going to inter- 
fere with your work any longer. I am 
going away.” 
“Going away!” He leaped to his feet 
and the chair went over backward. 
“Going away? My dear Mrs. Huggins, 
please don’t take my—my delinquencies 
so seriously. I assure you your pres- 
ence has nothing to do——” 

“T am going away,” she interrupted, 
calmly. ‘‘To-morrow.” 

“Nonsense! I beg your pardon, but 
really it is nonsense. I shall feel that 
I have driven you away, and rather 
than do that I will toil ceaselessly night 
and day. I will do marvels! I will 
move mountains! : 


a 
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“T am going away.” 

He argued and implored, and all to 
no purpose. At last: 

“For how long?” he asked, dolefully. 

“I’m not sure. Perhaps for a week; 
perhaps I shall not come back; after 
all, I meant only to stay for a fortnight 
more.” 

“Tf you don’t instantly promise to re- 
turn at the end of one week or earlier, 
I shan’t touch that play again,” he said, 
vehemently. 

“But Mr. Sommers and Miss Vynn?” 
she gasped. 

“Can go hang!” 

“Oh!” She viewed him incredulous- 
ly. His face told her, however, that he 
was quite as much in earnest as she was. 
“Well,” she said, finally, “I will return 
just as soon as I have word from you 
that the play is finished right down to 
the last word.” 

“Done! What is your address?” 

“You may write to me at the Hall 
and it will be forwarded.” 

“Oh! And I shan’t see you again?” 

“Not until the play is finished,” she 
answered, firmly. 

“T think you are using rather harsh 
methods,” he said, sorrowfully. 

“They are necessary for little boys 
who won't do their lessons.” 

“T thought they usually tried kind- 
ness first?” 

“Not with incorrigibles.” 

“Oh, am I one of those?” 

“T fear so.” 

‘“‘Well—but see here, please, it’s a 
bargain, isn’t it, that you will return as 
soon as the old thing is done?” 

“T don’t think I ought to make a bar- 
gain with you, but—yes, that is agreed. 
Good-by.”” 

“Oh, I say, you’re not going yet?” 

+. 

“But it’s—it’s 
eleven.” 

“T have some packing to do. Good- 


only a little after 


by. 
“Good-by,” he answered, cheerlessly. 
“T think you'll be sorry for your cru- 
elty.” 
““We must be cruel 
kind,’” she quoted. “Good-by, 
Gale.” 


only to be 
Mr. 


They shook hands through the bars 
of the old gate, he gloomily, she with 
a smile for his dejection. 

“T hope you will get back to your 
work and finish it quickly.” 

“Do you?” he asked, eagerly, relin- 
quishing her hand grudgingly. “Do you 
want me to finish it quickly ?” 

“Yes, for I want you to read it to 
me when it’s done, and I am impatient 
to hear it.” 

“Well, I'll do my best, and the knowl- 
edge that you are waiting to hear it will 


“be the biggest sort of incentive,” he 


said, more cheerfully. “Good-by. Shall 
you go to New York?” 

“Maybe,” she answered. 
at a little distance and smiled back. 
Roger took off his hat. Already the 
world was growing strangely empty, 
and he sighed as, having watched wom- 
an and dog until they had passed from 
sight, he turned and walked slowly back 
to the house. 


She turned 


XII. 


As anyone who has tried to write has 
probably learned to his despair, it is 
one thing to be willing and quite an- 
other thing to perform. Roger was 
more than willing to get down to work 
again; he was impatiently eager. For 
did not the return of the lady with the 
violet eyes depend upon the completion 
of his task? 

That very afternoon, filled with high 
resolves, he ordered his table placed in 
an upstairs room, immune from the in- 
terruptions of river traffic and out of 
sound of the plaintive whistled melo- 
dies of Denis. But his mind refused to 
stay placed upon the matter in hand. 
It wandered continually. His thoughts 
would not be marshaled for a considera- 
tion of the doings of Miriam Tregatha. 
Even his eyes rebelled and wandered 
truantly to the open windows. Five 
o’clock found him still where he had 
started, the sheet of paper before him 
showing only a confused jumble of 
meaningless marks and words. He 
went to his bath in a thoroughly ill- 
tempered frame of mind, and only re- 
covered some degree of equanimity 
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when, after dinner, he accompanied 
Denis to the flower garden again and 
directed the cutting and dispatching of 
a quantity of dahlias to the Hall. 

The following day was no better. In 
the morning, possibly from force of 
habit, he went down to the gate. But 
there was nothing to keep him there. 
At ten o’clock the whistle of the train 
leaving the depot plunged him into a 
gentle melancholy from which Alfred’s 
most delicate cheese fondant failed to 
arouse him when luncheon time came. 
He strove to work in the afternoon and 
again after dinner, and did succeed in 
covering three pages, but before he went 
to bed the pages were scattered over the 
floor in fragments. 

When he awoke the next morning it 
was to look out upon a cheerless, gray 
world. At breakfast he swore at Al- 
fred—mildly, to be sure, but yet quite 
succinctly and with intention. After a 
second cup of coffee—one was his usual 
allowance—he felt less suicidal. At 
nine, after wandering aimlessly over the 
house and porch, he ordered Alfred to 
have Denis harness up and take him to 
the station for the ten o’clock train. 
Then he changed his clothes, armed 
himself with raincoat and umbrella and 
countermanded the order for the trap. 
He would walk to the station. He 
might be back that evening or he might 
stay away a week; he didn’t know. AI- 
fred said, “Yes, sir; very good, sir,” with 
emotionless countenance and watched 
him swing off toward the road. Then 
Alfred shook his head with the air of 
one oppressed by misgivings, returned 
to the library, lighted one of Roger’s 
cigarettes and, stretching himself at 
ease in a basket-chair, turned to the 
English political news in yesterday’s 
paper. 

Roger, as he tramped the mile be- 
tween The Beeches and the railroad sta- 
tion, felt like a small boy playing 
hookey. Nor did the not unagreeable 
sensation leave him until he had reached 
the city and had deposited himself in 
a hansom. He gave the driver Som- 
mers’ address and leaned back with a 
comfortable sense of excitement. 

As they trotted along, his eyes swept 


the sidewalks ceaselessly, for, or so he 
told himself, with the fine hopefulness 
of the lover, at any instant he might be 
rewarded with the sight of Mrs. Hug- 
gins. But his hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. And it seemed that 
failure was to be his lot throughout the 
day. Sommers had gone to Philadel- 
phia the evening before and was not ex- 
pected back until the following morn- 
ing. 

He left his card, purposely refrain- 
ing from adding to it any enlightening 
message, in the hope that Sommers 
would be worried, and went on to his 
club. There he dismissed the hansom 
and entered on a scene that would have 
made Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village” 
seem by comparison a noisy metropolis. 
Room after room was empty, dark and 
dank. The newspapers and magazines 
fairly cried aloud for attention. 

He passed one or two semi-wakeful 
attendants, and was cheered at length 
by the sound of voices. The grill room 


held eight men; they looked a crowd. 


Roger nodded to one or two and sought 
a corner table, where a shining bald 
head, peeping above a morning paper, 
looked unmistakably familiar. Roger 
took the vacant chair, and the paper was 
drawn fiercely aside. But the glare of 
annoyance turned to a grin of pleasure 
and surprise, and Roger placed his hand 
in the long, thin fingers that were ex- 
tended over the cutlets. 

Burlington, the famous dramatic 
critic, was lean and tall, with a pale, 
ascetic face, which was quite hairless. 
The same might have been said of his 
entire head were it not for a slight 
fringe of grizzled hair starting back of 
the ears and meeting in a fairly lux- 
uriant patch at the rear. He was awk- 
ward in his movements and abrupt in 
his speech. 

“Well, Tempest, is it you?” he asked, 
heartily. “Where have you been? I’ve 
missed you.” 

“Up the Hudson.” 

“Working?” 

Roger nodded and studied the menu. 

“They tell me you’re doing a play 
for Sommers—so ?” 

“Yes, that is so, I’m sorry to say.” 
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Burlington raised his thin eyebrows. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Oh, I can’t seem to knuckle down 
to work lately. I’ve finished two acts, 
but the rest simply won’t come.” 

“How long you been up there?” 

“Three weeks or more.” 

“Humph! Of course you can’t work. 
You’ve collapsed. My dear fellow, a 
man can’t bury himself in the country 
for that length of time and hope to have 
any inspiration left. He needs to come 
down and mingle; to get a few full 
breaths of this impure air into his lungs ; 
to imbibe some of this atmosphere of 
hurry and struggle. A man simply gets 
flat, like a balloon with a hole in it, af- 
ter a fortnight in the country. It may 
be good for the nerves, but it’s bloody 
bad for the mental faculties. You’ve 
hit on the right remedy, Gale; you’ve 
come to the right sanatorium. A few 
days in this seething caldron will send 
you back with your fingers itching for 
the pen and the Great Thoughts simply 
oozing out of your brain.” 


“I’m going back to-morrow; maybe 


to-night. I haven’t time for a course in 
your sanatorium.” 

“Well, that’s a short time to effect a 
cure, but—I tell you, Gale, you stay un- 
til to-morrow and I'll undertake to work 
a complete cure; not a lasting one, to be 
sure—there’s no money for the phy- 
sicians in that sort—but I'll send you 
home fairly sober and aching for work. 
I have been immorally virtuous for 
something over two months. You shall 
lead me astray. We will seek together 
the pleasant vices. Thank Heaven, the 
vices summer in town; they’re the only 
comforting thing we have left since the 
roof-gardens have gone to the Jews! 
And- % 

He thumped the table violently. 

“Here, you, Algernon, or whatever 
vour damned name may be, come here 
and take Mr. Gale’s order! I swear, 
Gale, the service here is getting rottener 
every day. If we had a house committee 
who could read writing, I'd send in a 
complaint that would make them see 
colored lights! Don’t order cutlets, 
whatever you do. A man has no busi- 
ness eating veal in summer, and every 


time I run counter to my convictions 
I regret it. I never saw a veal and don’t 
know what sort of an animal it is, but 
I’ll bet any money it plays 10use in sum- 
mer, like the oyster, and isn’t meant to 
be eaten.” 

“What’s the news here?” asked Rog- 
er, when he had ordered. 

“News? When did anything ever 
happen in this place from June to Sep- 
tember? I might give you a lot of 
newspaper gossip, but I fancy you read 
the sheets yourself. For instance, 
Frohman is abroad visiting the literary 
junk shops in search of material, Fitch 
is keeping a half dozen stenographers 
at work, Thomas is dramatizing an- 
other State—-or maybe it’s a terri- 
tory; what’s the difference, anyhow ?— 
and Sothern—or, so they say—is writ- 
ing another play for his wife, to be 
called ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,’ or something similar. But that’s 
all newspaper gossip, and may or may 
not be.” 

“What do you think of next season ?” 

“Ought to be good. I think it will 
be. There’s nothing brilliant in sight, 
and that’s encouraging. The only event 
promised, that I know of, is Vynn’s ap- 
pearance in the fall. But you know as 
much of that as I do. If you only give 
her a good play, she'll make some fur 
fly. The Lord knows I’ve had my belly 
full of English wonders, but Vynn isn’t 
like the usual. For that matter, she 
isn’t any more English that I am; and 
I was born in Camden. My boy, she 
can act! I don’t mean merely dress and 
speak her lines, and I don’t mean rant 
and flop; I mean Act, with a full size, 
upper-case A. I saw her in that fool 
thing of Ibsen’s last winter. She al- 
most made a drama of it! Mark my 
words, Gale, she’s going to be the one 
little female It of the stage in a few 
years. -I wish to goodness, though, she 
had a decent mariager over here.” 

“What’s the matter with Sommers?” 

“He isn’t good enough. He doesn’t 
know how. He'll start her out like a 
blooming aggregation of English Dais- 
ies. Look here, there’s your chance. 
If the play makes a hit with her, get 
her to sign a contract with you for next 
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year; I'll swear you could manage her 
and make her tell.” 

“No, thanks, Burlington. It’s one 
thing to handle pitch and another to 
become defiled. I'll write plays, but I 
won't go into practical theatrical affairs. 
Why don’t you speak for yourself?” 

“Me? By Jove, I’d damned well like 
the chance of managing Nydia Vynn.” 

“T’ll bear the fact in mind. Maybe 
something will come of it.” 

“No such luck. I'll go down to my 
grave writing criticisms that no one 
cares a cuss for; unless some one comes 
along some day and starts a paper that 
isn’t run by the advertising manager 
and lets me do my worst. In that case, 
life might be worth living. By the way, 
speaking of Nydia Vynn, I met her yes- 
terday and had a long talk with her. 
Oh, she’s charming, Gale; and a perfect 
beauty, too! I never saw such eyes nor 
And it’s all true; 

No Bloom of 


such a complexion! 
give you my word, 
Youth need apply.” 


“She’s in New York?” 

“For a week or so, I think she told 
me. She’s at the Cambria. If you like, 
we'll call there this afternoon. Not to- 
night, though, my boy. She’s not our 
kind to-night. Oh, she’s clean and 
straight, that girl—so far. It does you 
good to meet one of her kind now and 
then.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Burlington, don’t 
always talk as though every actress was 
indecent. You don’t mean it, I know, 
but it sounds beastly.” 

“Do I talk that way? Well, no, I 
don’t mean to imply that every actress 
is immoral—any more than that every 
theatrical critic writes what he really 
thinks, or that every playwright strives 
only for the elevation of the stage.” 

“There you go; your apologies are 
worse than your offenses.” 

Burlington laughed good-naturedly 
as he pushed his cigarette case across 
the table. 

“Well, we won’t trouble ourselves 
about virtue, my boy. To-night we seek 
other quarry, and, give you my word, 
Gale, I’ll introduce you to the prettiest 
woman in New York, and you'll owe 
me a debt of gratitude for the rest of 


your life. I'll send a message up after 
you’re through and make an engage- 
ment for dinner. We might run down 
to Manhattan Beach if it only looked 
less like rain. But—don’t worry, my 
boy, there’s going to be a time around 
here to-night that will leave your brain 
as clear and fresh as a—a By the 
way, Gale, where do you live up the 
river?” 

Roger told him. 

“You'd better come up and stay over 
Sunday with me some time,” he added. 

“You might have asked me before. 
But better late than never. Maybe I'll 
wander in some night for food and 
lodging if I get a chance. Finished?” 

“Yes, and I must be getting on. I’m 
glad I met you; my brain already feels 
differently, and I think I am quite rec- 
onciled to country life again. Are you 
going my way, toward the station?” 

“What the devil! Aren’t you going 
to stay down over to-night ?” 

“No, I’m going to catch the three- 
thirty, if the Lord will let me.” 

“Then you didn’t intend to stay at all, 
you fakir!” 

“M’m, yes, I think I did—when I met 
you. But I’ve changed my mind, Bur- 
lington.” 

“For the love of Mike! 
you’re getting virtuous!” 

“Maybe Iam. There’s one thing cer- 
tain, and that is, if I stayed down and 
went through that program of yours, I 
wouldn't be able to look the innocent 
cow in the face when I went back.” 

“Oh! Well, now, let me tell you 
something. I'll forgive you for fooling 
me and for compelling me to wander 
on alone on the Straight and Narrow; 
for I simply can’t be decently immoral 
without a friend to help. But, for your 
own sake, Gale, don’t go to getting 
Pure White Thoughts; it don’t do for 
a man who writes plays. If you do 
you'll be out of a job in three years. 
Swear to goodness, Gale, I’ve seen more 
men like you go to the ash heap through 
that sort of thing than from any other 
one cause. Look at Withers; he was a 
genius, a veritable twentieth century 
Sheridan, before he got married and 
raised a family. Now look at him—if 


I believe 
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you know where to look; I don’t! Five 
years ago he was the Whole Thing. 
To-day—why, some one told me last 
winter that Withers was writing a his- 
tory of the American stage. Well, 
that’s about all for Withers. After that 
comes writing Parlor Plays for Young 
Amateurs, and  then—pouf!—blown 
out! And then there was White- 
well & 

“Thanks, old chap,” laughed Roger. 
“You mean well enough, and I'll try 
to remember your advice—at least un- 
til I get home. But you needn't fear 
for the fit of my coat on account of 
wings; I don’t believe you’d find even 
a pin-feather. The fact is, I haven't 
any inclination to get drunk or be nasty. 
Without inclination, it would be a 
mighty unpleasant medicine. Good-by ; 
and drop in some time. Never mind 
about letting me know; just walk onto 
the train and come up.” 

“Thanks; maybe I will. Only,” he 
added, gloomily, “you don’t deserve to 
have my cheering presence after the 
way you’ve done me out of my little 
combustion. I’ve half a mind to go it 
alone. Well, good-by, there’s your han- 
som. Look me up when you come down 
again. Guess you'll need that umbrella. 
I never saw such rotten weather.” 

Roger left him on the steps, scowling 
up the avenue. 


XITI. 


Forty-eight hours later the end was 
in sight. Not only was the third act 
well-nigh done when Roger stopped for 
luncheon the second day after his visit 
to New York, but he had gone back 
and, to a great extent, rewritten the first 
act. 

Something, whether the brief change 
of scene or what he could not tell, had 
acted as a mental tonic. From the mo- 
ment he reached The Beeches until the 
last word was written there was no 
conscious effort other than that to keep 
the hurrying pen ahead of his crowd- 
ing thoughts. After luncheon on that 
last day he had resisted the impulse to 
hurry back to the upstairs room and his 
work, and had, instead, forced himself 


to take a long walk and follow it up 
with a bath in the river. He returned 
to the house physically tired for the first 
time in a month, but the pleasant lan- 
guor did not survive dinner and a sub- 
sequent half hour over his cigar. 

At half-past eight he went back to 
the play. Ata few minutes before mid- 
night he wrote the final “curtain,” laid 
aside his pen, stretched his arms over- 
head and smiled triumphantly. This 
moment was worth all the toil and the 
doubts. Whatever the future might 
hold, to-night the play was a great play, 
the characters still came and went in 
the dimness beyond the circle of lamp- 
light, and the pregnant tinkle of the bell 
under Miriam’s finger still echoed in 
his ears even after he had arisen and 
gathered the sheets together in an or- 
derly pile. 

Thoughtfully he lighted a fresh cig- 
arette and walked to one of the wide 
open windows. Leaning out, he in- 
haled deep breaths of the moist air 
made intoxicatingly sweet by the knowl- 
edge of labor well done. Before him 
stood the black bulk of a maple, its 
leaves barely whispering in the stillness, 
its outer edges silvered with the light of 
the full, round moon that rode majes- 
tically in the cloudless heavens, lord of 
earth and space. 

Roger’s gaze wandered slowly and 
sympathetically over the midnight 
world. For the first time in months, it 
seemed to him, he was in tune with na- 
ture. An almost pagan desire to be out 
there with the night air on his face and 
the fragrant, dewy sod underfoot sud- 
denly possessed him. It was a veritable 
physical longing; he wondered, whim- 
sically, as he slipped his cigarettes into 
his pocket and blew out the light, wheth- 
er a hitherto unsuspected strain of 
druidic blood was making itself felt. 
The moonlight, flooding in at the win- 
dows and throwing lozenge-shaped 
shadows on the stairs and floor, lighted 
him down. 

Once clear of the house, he turned 
toward the Beech Walk and entered the 
silent gloom of its tunnel. Here and 
there a persevering jet of soft, white 
light shimmered through the thick 
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branches of the dark trees and splashed 
upon the mossy floor. About him were 
the soft noises of the night, the rustling 
of leaves and moving of dead twigs un- 
der tiny feet, the strange, throaty notes 
of sleeping birds and, once, the harsh 
pathos of a distant owl. 

Presently the gate showed before 
him, a frame of delicate tracery for the 
moonlit picture beyond. The sight of 
the two chairs, empty—but stay! Was 
he dreaming or had he really seen a 
white form rise from the seat beyond 
the gate and flit noiselessly, like a spec- 
ter, into the shadow of the trees? He 
rubbed his eyes, his heart beating a lit- 
tle faster. Light and dark were decep- 
tive to sight, and yet—he could have 
sworn that he had seen a tall figure 
move into the darkness. A _ ghost? 


More likely a fairy, on such a night, he 
thought, smilingly, or—why, surely, a 
druidess ! 

He came to his own chair and sat 
down, his form silhouetted vividly black 


on the gravel, his gaze fixed upon the 
avenue beyond, a fairy lane of intense 
white radiance and somber shadow. 

In the act of relighting his cigarette, 
he paused, dropped the match from his 
hand and slowly drew himself from the 
chair. Halfway up the avenue, slowly 
moving from shadow to light and from 
light to shadow, coming and going to 
his sight, was a white-gowned figure— 
tall, feminine, ethereal. Even as he 
looked the darkness swallowed it. 

After a moment of waiting, he turned 
and clambered nimbly over the old brick 
wall, dropping softly into a cluster of 
ferns on the other side. Regaining the 
walk, and keeping well in shadow, he 
ran noiselessly after the figure, his 
nerves not quite steady, resolved on a 
solution of the mystery. Ghost, fairy 
or mortal, he told himself, he would find 
her out. But when, after traversing 
more than half the distance to the Hall, 
without sight or sound of the quarry, 
he paused, at a loss, he was forced to 
own that his task was no slight one, 
since the grounds of Forrest Hall were 
some ten acres in extent and his knowl- 
edge of the lay of the land very hazy. 
On either side of him stood the trees, 


and beneath them lay 
gloom and mystery. 

Something very like a shiver of fear 
crept down his spine. Then, mentally 
laughing at his nervousness, he turned 
and plunged at random into the shad- 
ow, stealing silently through the ferns 
and grass. 

Presently his eyes became, in a meas- 
ure, accustomed to the darkness, and he 
thought he could discern a path ahead 
of him. This he followed as best he 
could, stopping now and then to listen 
and take breath. Presently the gloom 
lightened ; overhead he could catch fit- 
ful glimpses of the moon; and at last 
he found himself on the edge of the 
grove, before him a tangled quadrangle 
that years before had been a formal gar- 
den. 

Here and there the paths were still 
visible, and great, ragged hedges of box 
showed at intervals. But weeds and 
bushes had long since choked the flow- 
ers, and from where he stood, in the 
shadow of a beech tree, the white blos- 
soms of a climbing rose, which had 
hardily outgrown the intruders and lay 
sprawling over the dead hedge, were all 
that remained of the former glory. 

Beyond the quadrangle on the oppo- 
site side was the long wall of the stable. 
At one end were more trees, elms these, 
and beyond, or so Roger surmised, lay 
the road. At the other end were open 
lawn and, afar, the Hall. 

He searched the tangle with his gaze 
and listened. Plainly, there was no one 
there. In short, his quarry had eluded 
him, and the best thing he could do was 
to retrace his steps and go home to bed. 
But he didn’t feel sleepy; it seemed to 
him that he had never been wider awake 
in his life. And the moonlight, the soft 
night breeze and the illusive fragrance 
of dew-wet foliage worked intoxicat- 
ingly on his senses like strong wine. 

Bed? Here was bed enough, here on 
the warm grass, with the moonlight for 
a coverlet of silver lace and the breath 
of the night to soothe him to sleep. He 
stretched himself out on the ground 
with his arms under his head and his 
face full in the radiance of the great 
white world above him 


impenetrable 
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And thoughts flooded his brain until, 
presently, a pleasant drowsiness stole 
over him and he rolled over onto his 
side, sending a drowsy glance over the 
old garden. And in the instant his 
sleepiness was gone dnd he was lying 
very still but very wide awake, watch- 
ing the form that, entering the inclosure 
from the lawn, was slowly approaching 
him. Tall, white-clad, the glory of the 
moonlight on her uncovered head, she 
looked indeed the queen of all the druids 
come back to life. 

Roger’s breath well-nigh stopped in 
his body and his heart beat wildly as he 
looked and looked. On and on she 
came, almost straight toward him; she 
must pass him scarce a dozen feet away. 
He waited, and a smile stole to his face, 
for he knew what must happen. 

She had no premonition of his pres- 
ence until, when still a little way off, she 
half paused and turned her head this 
way and that, as though possessed with 
a vague uneasiness. And then she came 
on again, and he stood up in her path. 


He saw her hands fly to her heart and 
heard the little fluttering breath of dis- 


may. Then: 

“You!” she said, softly ; and his heart 
leaped at the sound of her voice and 
was glad because pleasure had out- 
sounded surprise. He went toward her 
over the springy turf until the few yards 
that separated them were out of his life 
and hers. Their hands flew together. 
He was looking into the shadowy depths 
of her eyes. The moonlight enhanced 
the velvety softness of her face and 
threw deep shadows under the billow of 
her shining hair. For a moment he 
looked at her silently, hungrily. Then: 

“Yes,” he answered, in a whisper that 
said a thousand things. Their hands 
clung together, both of his and both of 
hers, fiercely yet restlessly. “Yes,” he 
said again, as though it were an echo. 
And then, somehow, she was against 
his breast and his arms were about her 
closely, closely, and their lips were meet- 
ing. And in all the world there were but 
themselves and the glory of the moon- 
light. 

But kisses loosen the 
presently : 


tongue, and, 


“Dearest, dearest,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “I love you! God only knows 
how I love you—love you—love you!” 

She drew her head away until she 
was looking up into his face, and she 
laughed with a little laugh that was 
half a sob. 

“And I—I think I must be mad,” she 
answered, so that he must hold his 
breath to hear, “but I love you, too, so 
much that it hurts me, and I should 
die, I think, if I could not tell you.” 

Her eyes were fathoms deep, and in 
each, far, far down in purple depths, 
floated a tiny, golden moon. 


XIV. 

How long they stood there, with only 
little, broken words and soft sounds be- 
tween them, who knows, save, per- 
chance, the moon? Surely not they! 

But, after a time, she drew herself 
away and stood off at arm’s length, 
looking at him with eyes and mouth 
grown strangely wistful. A little shiv- 
er of wind passed across the garden, 
rustling the leaves and showering the 
white petals of the solitary rose. It was 
as though a cloud had for a moment 
hidden the moon; life became real 
again, something more than a dream in 
a fairy garden; memories of yesterdays 
and knowledge of to-morrows came to 
them with an awakening shock; the 
moonlight’s splendor paled. Roger, re- 
sisting the qualm of depression, strove 
to draw her back into his arms. But 
she shook her head, holding herself 
away. 

“Let me go now, please,” 
pered. 

“Never!” 

“Yes, please, please! 
kind to me—to-night.” 

“Kind? Sweetheart, all my life shall 
be kindness,” he answered, gently. 
“Don’t you know that ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I did not mean— 
kiss me good-night, dear, and let me 
go.” She turned her soft, oval face 
up to the moonlight and his lips. 

“Good-night,” he murmured, 


she whis- 


You must be 


and 
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then: “Ah, but it’s hard to say!” he 
cried, tremblingly. 

“Hush, hush! Now let me go. Good- 
night—good-night——”” 

“Only ‘good-night’?” he asked, de- 
taining her with his hand on hers. 

“Good-night, dear love,” she whis- 
pered, meeting his eyes with hers for a 
moment. Her hand slipped and she 
was hurrying across the moonlit space 
toward the lawn and the distant house. 
He watched her until she was part of 
the shadows, hoping for a backward 
look and feeling tragically disappointed 
when none came. After a moment he 
turned toward home. As he passed the 
rose bush he plucked a loose-petaled 
bloom and crushed it to his lips. The 
fragrance made him gasp with a delight 
that was half a pain. Ever afterward 
the odor of old-fashioned roses brought 
back to him a vision of that moonlit 
garden with its silvery lights and its 
sharp, black shadows. 

Sleep came to him with the-first flush 
of dawn, and it was long after eight 
when he awoke again to find the sun- 
light flooding the valley and a fresh west 
wind swaying the branches outside the 
window. And the world was a new 
world to him, a glad, merry, singing 
world that spun around in a blue, cloud- 
flecked space in time to the beating of 
his heart. And the wind on his cheek 
was like the caress of her soft, cool 
hands, and a thrush at the edge of the 
meadow sang “She loves you—loves 
you—loves you!” over and over in a 
throbbing pean of triumph and bliss. 

He went in to his breakfast with no 
premonition of ill. Even when he had 
sighted and seized upon the square gray 
envelope beside his place only fresh de- 
light came to him. That somewhat an- 
gular and rather English handwriting 
was hers! He studied it for a moment 
with a tender smile in his brown eyes; 
it was very beautiful, he thought. As 
he carefully slit the envelope he glanced 
inquiringly at Alfred. 

“From the ’All, sir,” the latter ex- 
plained. “Hit was delivered ten min- 
utes ago, sir.” 

Roger nodded and opened the mis- 
sive. As he read it the smile faded from 


his face, giving way to a look of per- 
plexity and trouble. 


If what I am going to write hurts you, try 
and forgive me. It is hurting me, too. But 
I deserve the pain and you do not. I hardly 
know how to write what I must say. Last 
night I behaved badly to you. All along I 
have behaved badly, for I knew what was 
coming—knew that you were growing to care 
for me, and that it mustn’t be. And I al- 
lowed you to believe things that were not 
true. At first it was only a fancy of mine to 
let you deceive yourself as you did; after- 
ward I should have told you, but I did not; 
and then, suddenly, it was too late. Last 
night everything seemed so unreal, so much 
more like a dream than reality, that I 
scarcely knew what I was doing. Oh, that 
isn’t true! I did know, but I didn’t care. I 
forgot, I think, that dreams must have their 
awakening. And now there is a to-morrow 
and there is no moonlight to change the 
shapes of things. You must forget what 
happened, and forget me. We are bound to 
meet again before long, but before that hap- 
pens you must put me out of your thoughts. 
Perhaps if you do not forgive me it will be 
better; if you hate me a little—just a_little— 
it will be easier for you not to care. I shan’t 
see you again now, for I am going away. I 
beg you not to try and see me. If you come 
to the Hall I shall not see you. Perhaps 
some day, when we are quite, quite ourselves 
again, I can explain some things so that you 
will not hate me very much. I hope this will 
not matter with your work, for—and this is 
not selfishness—I want your play to be a 
great success. But I know that it will. And 
you must finish it soon. You will, won’t you? 
And now, good-by. I am very, very sorry. 


There was no signature. 
Roger read it twice, the first time in 
sheer perplexity, the second with a mis- 


erable growing heaviness of heart. 
There was but one meaning to be gath- 
ered from it; she could not marry him. 
That she cared for him he could not 
doubt. Then there was but one ex- 
planation; she was already married and 
—yes, that was the deception she spoke 
of—she was not a widow. 

He forgot his breakfast, and waved 
Alfred impatiently aside when the latter 
solicitously covered his coffee with an 
inverted saucer. Now and then he re- 
read portions of her note, but for the 
rest he sat motionless, his eyes fixed 
unseeingly on the glinting river and the 
distant mountains. The thrush had 
flown from the meadow. 


But presently the reaction came. The 
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one supreme fact was that she loved 
him. To sit there inactive while happi- 
ness slipped from his grasp was a fool’s 
trick. Somewhere, somehow there must 
surely be a way. He bolted his coffee 
and sent for Denis. Then he sat down 
and wrote a note. Surely, he asked, she 
did not expect him to give her up with- 
out some evidence of the necessity? Her 
note told him nothing. He must see 
her, if only for a moment. At least, 
she owed him so much. He would come 
to the Hall or to the gate in half an 
hour. 

When the message was dispatched his 
spirits arose. Perhaps, after all, the 
obstacle was an imaginary one; womert 
have strange fancies oftentimes. What- 
ever it might be, a sensible talk could 
not fail to help matters. And about the 
time he had reached this point in his re- 
flections, Denis returned from the Hall 
with the brief announcement that there 
was no answer! 

Roger stormed, but to what purpose? 
Denis reiterated the fact that he had 
delivered the note into the hands of the 
lady herself, that she had read it and 
had told him that there was no reply; 
and he had come away. 

“But, sure, if Mister Gale liked, he 
would go back and sit on the front 
shteps till they gave him one!” 

Roger turned away impatiently and 
took his trouble out of doors. Scowl- 
ing, uttering mild and fervent oaths 
from very helplessness, he lighted a cig- 
arette and tramped down the Beech 
Walk. 

Should he consider himself bound to 
obey her injunction not to seek her? 
Why not go to the Hall and insist upon 
his rights? He glanced at his watch; 
it was just ten. If she had intended 
going on the ten o’clock train, he was 
already too late. But it was not likely 
that she would have been at the Hall a 
quarter of an hour before had she been 
going to take the ten o’clock to the city. 
The next train left at a little after 
eleven; there was time enough to de- 
cide on a course of action before that. 
One thing was quite certain; he must 
see her before she left. 

He was almost at the gate now, and, 


raising his eyes from the ground, he 
saw her there in the path a little dis- 
tance away. But she had seen him as 
well, and already she had turned and 
was hurrying away. He called, but she 
did not pause. He called again, louder, 
and she broke into a run, and in a mo- 
ment sped around the distant corner to- 
ward the house. 

Roger frowned and gazed moodily 
after her. And while he gazed a third 
character appeared on the scene. 
Gretchen, nose to ground, tail in air, 
swung out onto the path from the grove, 
and after an instant of indecision came 
toward the gate. At Roger’s feet, her 
nose between the rusty bars, she came 
to a stand and barked her resentment at 
being stopped in the chase. Roger 
called her name, but she took no notice 
of him other than to glance suspiciously 
at his face, as though more than half 
inclined to connect him with the foiling 
of her efforts. Then she turned away 
with drooping tail, eloquent of disap- 
pointment. And as she turned an idea 
of great brilliancy occurred to Roger. 
He stooped and called enticingly: 

“Here, Gretchen, here, girl! 
dog! 
me?” 

The dachshund turned and viewed 
him inquiringly, sniffed at him and pro- 
ceeded on her way. A moment more 
and all would be lost. Roger proved 
himself master of the situation. Drop- 
ping to the knees of his immaculate 
white trousers, he scratched enticingly 
in the earth under the gate. 

“Here, here!’ he called, excitedly. 
“Dig ’em out, girl! Go after ’em!” 

In a second the dirt was flying. The 
dachshund’s shovel-like paws twinkled. 
Now and then she stopped to sniff in 
the hole she was digging. Evidently 
she smelled something—perhaps noth- 
ing more than a mole—that aroused her 
sporting proclivities, for each time that 
her head was withdrawn, covered with 
dirt, she returned yet more furiously 
to the assault. 

In scarce the time it takes to tell, she 
had burrowed under the gate and Rog- 
er, lifting her to his arms, smiled the 
smile of a Machiavel. 


Nice 
Come on, girlie; come and see 
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Holding his prisoner firmly, Roger 
retired to the chair and sat down. The 
dachshund made no effort to escape, 
but her soft brown eyes shot hither and 
thither in search of rescue or fixed 
themselves in meek reproach on _ his 
face. Those eyes troubled him, and at 
length he was forced to self-defense. 

“I know, girlie, it’s a blamed outrage, 
but at the same time it’s necessary. 
All’s fair in war, you know, and you are 
hostage for your mistress. But don’t 
be scared to death, because I wouldn’t 
hurt you for anything. You’re much 
too nice a little dog. There, doesn’t 
that feel good? Sometimes, do you 
know, I’ve wished I was a dog, so I 
could have my head scratched? Isn’t 
that a foolish thing to wish? And 
sometimes I’ve wished I was one par- 
ticular little dog, with crooked legs and 
big, long, silky ears and liquid-brown 
eyes, which just at present look rather 
scared and very, very meek. I wonder 
where she kisses you, young lady? On 
the top of your head, or on those charm- 
ing little brown spots above your eyes? 
I think if I knew I would—er—there, 
there, don’t be so coy! I’m old enough 
to be your—er—master. Wish I was, 
Gretchen! Wish—I—was! Oh, I’d be 
monstrous good to you, deed I would; 
I'd give you all the things you like best, 
and which aren’t at all good for your 
little tummy; cake—frosted cake, you 
know, not that plain, everyday kind— 
and candy and ice cream and chocolate 
and maple sugar and—and—oh, lots of 
beautiful, indigestible things! Don’t 
you wish you were my little dackel? 
Half mine, I mean.” 

Perhaps there was something sooth- 
ing in the recital of the list of edibles, 
or in the slow scratching of her head, 
for Gretchen at last laid her slim nose 
on Roger’s knee, emitted a long sigh 
and became, if not content, at least re- 
solved to make the best of captivity. 

Ten minutes passed, and ten more. 
It was almost half after the hour. Just 
as Roger slipped his watch back into his 
pocket there sounded a shrill whistle 
from the direction of the Hall. Gretch- 


en raised her head. The whistle was 
repeated. She made a frantic lunge to 
escape, and, finding it useless, subsided, 
trembling. 

Roger drew forth his handkerchief, 
knotted one end into the dog’s collar 
and set her down on the path. Find- 
ing the ground beneath her feet she be- 


gan to tug and bark hysterically, but as 


Roger kept firm hold on the other end 
of the handkerchief the tugging was 
idle. But the bark produced results. 
Around the corner of the path came 
the dog’s mistress, sounding shrilly her 
silver whistle. Gretchen answered vo- 
ciferously with a bay that would have 
done justice to a bloodhound. Roger 
sat still and watched developments with 
a wicked smile. 

The whistling ceased. The whistler 
stood motionless afar off, quite evident- 
ly viewing the situation with dismay. 

“Here, Gretchen!” she called. “Come, 
Gretchen!” 

Gretchen pulled and whined doleful- 
ly, but she didn’t come. 

Irresolutely her mistress advanced, 
still calling. But her tones held no 
confidence; she realized the futility of 
her efforts. Again she came to a stand- 
still. A moment passed. 

“Mr. Gale, will you please release 
Gretchen?” she called, with a dignity 
marred by anxiety. Roger shook his 
head. 

“No, Mrs. Huggins, I will not,” he 
called in reply. 

Again the proceedings stopped while 
the lady drew forth her watch and 
looked at it, and Gretchen, at the end 
of her leash, stood upright and begged 
frantically to her mistress for succor. 
Then the watch was replaced and its 
owner came straight for the gate, deter- 
mination written large on her face. 
That face was paler than usual and the 
purple eyes looked as though they had 
recently held tears. Roger noted these 
facts and felt his heart melting. But he 
stifled sympathy and took a firmer hold 
on the handkerchief. She advanced to 
the chair and laid a white-gloved hand 
on its back, as though seeking support. 
A little disk of red crept into each pale 
cheek. 
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“Oh, is this your kindness?” she 
asked, in low tones, her lips a-tremble. 
“Why do you torment me? Don’t you 
understand how hard it is for me?” 

“Oh, Lord!” he said to himself in dis- 
may, ‘“‘she’s going to cry! If she does 
it’s all up!” For fear she would guess 
that he was weakening he made his 
voice hard and harsh. 

“Mrs. Huggins, I have no wish to 
torment you, but I am resolved to learn 
from you something more than was 
contained in your note.” 

“Please!” she cried, faintly. 
make it any harder!” 

“You must tell me what it all means,” 
he said, doggedly. 

“But there is no time,” she pleaded. 
“The train goes in twenty minutes and 
the carriage is waiting.” 

“There are other trains; they go ev- 
ery hour.” 

She looked at him a moment and saw 
that he would not relent. Her arms 
dropped and she sighed despairingly. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, wearily. 

“T want you to sit there in that chair 
and answer my questions.” And when 
she had obeyed the first injunction: 
“Did you think for a moment,” he 
asked, “that I would be satisfied with 
what you wrote? Did you think you 
could undo everything with a lot of 
vague sentences that convey absolutely 
no meaning ?” 

He paused, but she made no answer. 
Her eyes were on the ground and her 
clasped hands trembled in her lap. He 
looked away and went on hurriedly. 

“Tell me what it means, won’t you?” 
he pleaded. “Why will you not marry 
me? What is there now that wasn’t 
last night? I'll swear you loved me 
then. What has happened? I must 
know, you see. You can’t put me out 
of vour life like this with no reason of- 
fered. I’ve a right to know what it 
means; you owe me an explanation— 
dear!” 

The last word brought her eyes to his, 
and he saw that they were brimming 
with tears. He cursed under his breath, 
at what it would have been difficult for 
him to have told. 


“Don’t 


, 


“Oh, I know what you say is true,” 
she said, miserably, her eyes on her 
restless hands. “I do owe you an ex- 
planation, but—but won’t you—can’t 
you believe me when I tell you that— 
that it’s no use?” 

“No,” he answered, gravely. “I 
must judge of that for myself.” 

“Oh, you are cruel!” she cried, hotly. 

“It’s you who are cruel,” he retorted. 
“You let me love you until you are the 
only happiness in life for me; you— 
you even pretend love for me; and 
now——” 

“Pretend!” she 
breath. 

“Yes, what else? Last night you 
gave me your kisses; this morning you 
tell me to forget you. Forget you! 
Why—oh, what’s the use in talking? 
Tell me what it all means, won’t you?” 

“T can’t; I mean—oh, you wouldn’t 
understand, you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with it!” 

“Wouldn’t be satisfied!” he 
claimed, triumphantly. “No, I wager 
I wouldn’t be satisfied! You see, you 
acknowledge yourself the weakness of 
your reason!” 

“T didn’t—I haven’t!’”’ she said, de- 
spairingly. 

“You have. Whatever it is, it won’t 
do, dear. You’re mine, and, by God, 
I won’t give you up! You’re mine, do 
you hear, dear? Mine, I tell you!” 

“Please, please!’ she murmured, 
weakly. 

“Now tell me,” he commanded. 

“Tt won’t do any good,” she an- 
swered, hopelessly. “You won’t see it 
as I do. You—oh, why didn’t you be- 
lieve what I wrote? But I’ll tell you— 
in a moment.’”’ She clasped her hands 
together and held them still on her 
knees, her head bent and the brim of 
her black traveling hat throwing her 
eyes into shadow. Presently she went 
on quite calmly. 

“To you remember the story you told 
me about Cicely Breen?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, 
ingly. 

“T—I let you think I didn’t know it 
all before ; that I hadn’t heard it a hun- 
dred times in my life. And I made be- 


cried, under her 


ex- 


wonder- 
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lieve that I could not see the likeness be- 
tween us. It was just as though I had 
lied to you. Cicely Breen was my great- 
great-grandmother.” 

Roger gave a gasp of surprise and 
the handkerchief dropped from his 
hand. Gretchen slid under the gate and 
leaped into her mistress’ lap, but neith- 
er of them noticed her. 

“Then you are Mrs. Ffoulke?’ he 
asked. “But, no——” 

“T am her daughter, but she is no 
longer, Mrs. Ffoulke. She married 
again, and my father is her second hus- 
band. She died three years ago in 
England, where I have lived almost all 
my life. My father still lives there.” 

“T see,” he muttered. “Of course! 
The likeness should havé told me. But 
—I don’t understand what this has to 
do with- , 

“Wait, please. I didn’t tell you that 
I had rented the Hall. But I let you 
think so, and that, too, was like a lie,” 
she said, wearily, “for I own it.” 

“Nonsense!” he cried, impatiently. 

“T knew you were here when I came; 
it—it was partly that that led me to 
come here for a while; I wanted to see 
what you were like. To us the Hoods 
have always seemed everything bad, on 
account of—of Cicely Breen, you know. 
I wanted to see.” 

“But I am not a Hood,” he protested. 
“There hasn't been a Hood in the fam- 
ily for four generations!” 

“T know, but it’s just the same. 
curse still stands.” 

“The curse?” he cried. “What! Look 
here, you don’t mean to tell me that you 
still believe in that old nonsense!” 

“We don’t think it nonsense in our 
family,’ she answered, quietly. 

“But it is, though, the veriest non- 
sense ever uttered. But—but, surely, it 
isn’t that that you mean when——” 

“Yes. Oh, I knew you wouldn’t un- 
derstand; that you’d think it silly. But 
I can’t help it! I wish I could!” 

He jumped from his chair, threw 
back his head and laughed loudly, but 
there was as much irritation as there 
was amusement in that laugh. 

“Please don’t laugh,” she said, un- 
easily. 


The 


“Not laugh? But what else is there 
to do? You surely don’t expect me to 
consider such old-granny stuff serious- 
ly? Why, it was all past and done with 
a hundred years ago!” 

“What does the verse say?” 
asked, earnestly. 


she 


A Dead Man’s curse shall rest upon 

The Hoods until their race is gone; 
Save Time shall first destroy the Gate, 
And Love shall lay a Dead Man’s hate. 


She repeated the doggerel in a way 
that brought a qualm of misgiving to 
even Roger. But he laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Very well, what then? ‘Till Love 
shall lay a Dead Man’s hate’; that’s my 
love for you and your love for me; 
don’t you see, dear?” But she shook 
her head, unconvinced. 

“*Till Time shall first destroy the 
Gate,” she corrected, sadly. 

“But, great Scott! you don’t mean to 
let a few pieces of old rusted iron stand 
between us, do you? Why, it’s abso- 
lutely absurd! I never heard of such 
stuff and nonsense!” He paused, at a 
loss for further epithets, and stared 
blankly at her unresponsive face. 
There was a little silence. Then: 

“The little girl with the green frock 
and yellow curls was I,” she said, remi- 
niscently. He started. 

“What little girl?” 

“The one you saw here when you 
were a boy. I lived here until I was 
nine.” 

“Was it?” he asked. But his thoughts 
soon flew back to the present. 


“Besides,” he asked, suddenly, “what 


is it you fear? You don’t expect old 
Walford Forrest to arise from his grave 
and haunt you if you marry .me, do 
you?” 

“T fear it will bring trouble to you,” 
she answered, simply. His irritation 
melted. 

“Tf that is all, don’t trouble your head 
with it any more,” he said, lightly. “I'll 
take all the trouble that comes and not 
make a murmur, if I have you.” 

“Oh, no, I mustn’t!” she said, miser- 
ably. “You mustn’t ask me! You must 
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go away! 
for me?” 

“Why ?” he asked, softly. He left the 
chair in which he had again seated him- 
self and went close to the gate. “Why?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face. There 
was no need to ask again. A great 
wave of joy rushed from his heart, half 
blinding him. His hands closed on the 
bars before him and he thrust against 
them in a sudden impulse to reach her 
and take her in his arms. And, lo! un- 
der his grasp, the iron snapped and 
came away like rotted wood! With a 
cry he seized his chair and brought it 
with all his might against the gate. 
There was a shower of red dust and the 
iron tracery crumbled and fell at his 
feet. He strode over the débris and 
caught her to him. 

“There the curse, dear!” he 
cried, his kisses raining upon her up- 
turned face and wet eyes. “It was only 
a fancy, sweetheart, but even that has 
gone.” 

“Wait, wait!” she panted, striving to 
hold him away. “I—there is something 
else!” 

“Oh, Lord!” he said, in mock despair. 
“Must I smash down the Hall, too?” 

“Listen. I let you think I was a—a 
widow.” 

“You let me think? . What do you 
mean?” he cried, anxiously. 

“T’m not a_ widow,” 
dropping her eyes. 

“Do you mean- 
ried?” he gasped. 

She shook her head. 

“No, I—I’ve never been married.” 

“Ok?” 


Don’t you see how hard it is 


awoes 
goes 


she faltered, 


that you’re mar- 


“And my name is not—not what you 
think it is,” she went on, hurriedly. 
“I’m not Mrs. Huggins; Mrs. Huggins 
is my old nurse; she’s with me here.” 

He passed his hand across his brow 
as though to sweep aside a cloud of be- 
wilderment. 

“I—I’m sorry I let you think things 
that weren’t so,’ she murmured, her 
fingers twisting at a button of his coat, 
“but, you see, I didn’t want you to know 
about it until it was all done. It—it 
was a—a sort of surprise for you. And 
I didn’t know you were going to—to 
care for me. After the play was fin- 
ished——” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
cried, helplessly. “If you aren’t Har- 
riet Huggins, who are you? Who is it 
I’ve fallen in love with? I may be 
fussy, but, really, I’d like to know.” 

She was laughing and blushing now, 
her cheek laid caressingly against his 
coat. 

“Call it idle curiosity if you like,” he 
went on, stooping to press a kiss on 
the slim white hand at his shoulder, 
“but——” 

There was a 
Gretchen, and— 

“Hello, Gale!” 
hind them. They 


warning bark from 
shouted a voice be 
sprang apart. Down 
the avenue, from the direction of The 
Beeches, strode Burlington. ‘They 
told me you were somewhere about, and 
His voice trailed away into 
embarrassed silence as he caught sight 
of Roger’s companion. Then he sprang 
forward impetuously, cleared the ruins 
of old Walford Forrest’s gate with one 
stride and hurried toward them. 
“My dear Miss Vynn!” he cried. 


so——_” 
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THE 


SOUL 


-MIGRANT 


LL things around thee change from hour to hour,— 
States, seasons, earth itself, thy raiment flesh; 


Less stablished here than these—change thou! 


No power 


Can hold a sunbeam in a netted mesh! 


Epirn M. Tuomas. 
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duchess was 
unhappy. She wanted 
so much to cry, that she 
could hardly wait to be- 
gin until she had sent 
her maid out of the 
room. But when An- 
géle was gone, after all 
the tears would not come. 

She sat resting her bare arms on the 
dressing table, where she had pushed 
the gold toilet things away, looking at 
her white image in the glass, and pity- 
ing herself horribly. It seemed all the 
worse because so many people envied 
her. Nobody knew; nobody would un- 
derstand how she felt, even if they did 
know, for they would see only the out- 
side of things, not the way in which 
those things affected her nature. 

“T thought I was pretty. I thought 
I was the kind of woman who could 
keep a man’s love,” she said to her big- 
eyed reflection. “I was sure—sure he 
loved me for myself. But he couldn’t 
have cared, really, or he wouldn’t have 
stopped caring so soon. Only two years, 
and | loved him better than ever! I was 
so happy, believing he loved me as much 
as I did him. Now it’s all over—al- 
ready. Nothing can ever be the same 
again in this world. Oh, I can’t bear 
the agony of it—of knowing that it’s 
real, that it isn’t a dream I shall wake 
up from, crying to be comforted; that 
I’ve just got to live on, and smile hate- 
ful, false smiles, while my heart’s dead; 
I shall be like some galvanized body, 
moving and nodding when the soul is 
gone. No, I won't live. Why should I 
live? It will be better to die.” 

Now, at last, the tears were falling 


very 
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like rain, the lovely face puckered pite- 
ously like a child’s, but Aline did not 
care. No one could see her. No one 
cared any more whether she were pretty 
or plain. The end of all things had 
come, for she believed that her husband 
had fallen in love with another woman. 

Yes, she said to herself again, she 
would die, and then perhaps he would 
be sorry. All her money would be his, 
if that were what he had wanted. Thank 
goodness, that other woman had a hus- 
band knocking about the world some- 
where, so Cyril couldn’t marry her; oth- 
erwise—— 

She had borne this wearing anguish 
for weeks, but to-night had been the 
climax. Everyone at Lady Volney’s ball 
must have been talking about the Duke 
of Beltowers and Mrs. Raleigh. What 
a humiliation for Aline, who would not 
have believed two months ago that she 
could need to be jealous of any woman. 
But jealous? No, that was not the word 
even now. Since he loved the woman’s 
society better than hers, let him have 
it, but let him not have both; let his wife 
not flatter his hypocrisy by feigning the 
confidence in him which once had been 
so true and sweet—the one most heay- 
enly thing on earth. She would step 
aside; it was more dignified than to 
fight for him with that woman, who was 
never happy, people said, unless in tak- 
ing somebody else’s husband away; it 
was more sincere and less difficult than 
toleration. 

“T wonder if Roger Wentworth 
would give me some of his chloral ?”’ she 
thought. “He is sure to be awake. I 
could knock at his door, ask for it, and 
tell him I had come home early from the 
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ball with a headache. Heaven knows it’s 
true enough. Afterward—I think Cy- 
ril’s conscience would teach him the real 
truth, but no one else need guess. They 
would think I had taken too much by 
mistake.” 

Roger Wentworth was the duke’s 
cousin, a man of forty, ten years older 
than Beltowers. The duke loved him 
dearly—Aline had never quite been able 
to see why, though Roger had now been 
visiting them at their town house for 
several weeks, and she had known him 
slightly ever since her marriage. Years 
ago, Roger Wentworth’s back had been 
injured in a fall when hunting. The 
accident had made of him an invalid 
and, Aline thought, a cynic. She fan- 
cied sometimes that he looked at her 
with a kind of somber criticism, which 
she resented, and his eyes were always 
sad. He was never free from pain, Cyril 
said, and took chloral at night, if he 
would sleep. 

Roger’s quarters were on the ground 
floor, as it was difficult for him to get 
about. Aline ran down, in her ball 
dress, and tapped lightly at the door of 
his sitting room. 

An answering “Come in” followed 
instantly, and the duchess framed her- 
self in the doorway. Roger Wentworth 
lay on a sofa, reading “Amadis de 
Gaul.” A light leapceu up in-his eyes at 
sight of the tall, white figure, and the 
expression which annoyed Aline made 
tense the lines of his face. She did not 
dream that, instead cf “somber criti- 
cism,” it meant the struggle in his heart 
not to care for her save as Cyril’s wife. 
By and by he would conquer the yearn- 
ing in his soul, because the soul was 
strong; then the drawn lines round his 
mouth would disappear, and his eyes 
would be less sad, even when the pain 
in his back was at its worst. 

“T won't come in and interrupt you,” 
Aline said. “TI only want to know if you 
can spare me your bottle of chloral. I’ve 
come home with such a headache—the 
worst I ever had in my life.” Her voice 
trembled. 

He gave her one of his long, melan- 
choly, searching looks. 

“But please come in,” he said. “Please 
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do. I beg you will. I should like to, 
talk to you about the headache.” 

Aline’s heart was too sore to with- 
stand a kind word. Half against her 
will she obeyed, and, as if compelled by 
his eyes, poised lightly on the arm of a 
chair on the opposite side of the reading 
table. 

“Is the headache so hard to bear, little 
Aline?” he asked, with such brotherly 
tenderness that the duchess’ heart 
swelled. She began to cry again, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“IT know, dear, you are not quite 
happy lately,” he said. “I have seen it 
in your face. You won't mind, I hope, 
for Cyril and I are like brothers. I! 
wish you would let me be yours, to6—a 
brother nearly twenty years older than 
you, but not too old to understand 
things. Do let me help. Something 
tells me I can. What has made you so 
unhappy that you want to end every- 
thing with a dose of chloral? A way 
out of troubles, poor little girl, only fit 
for cowards, so you mustn’t take it; 
and, by and by, you will be thankful to 
me for refusing.” 

Aline did not attempt to deny the ac- 
cusation, if it were an accusation. 

“Cyril doesn’t care for me any more,” 
she wept. “He has fallen in love with 
that hateful Raleigh creature.” 

“You are mistaken, I know, dear,” 
Roger answered. “Cyril is in love with 
no woman but you.” 

“You don’t know. You can’t have 
noticed, or you would have seen how 
changed he has been toward me these 
last few weeks. He doesn’t take any 
interest in me, as he used. He doesn’t 
see what I wear, or hear what I say, 
or care in the least about anything I do. 
Once we had delicious talks. He let me 
feel he attached importance to my poor 
little opinions. He told me I spoiled 
him for other women. He made me 
believe I really was the one woman in 
the world for him; but all is very differ- 
ent now. He is absent-minded, and 
doesn’t think about me or my affairs. 
He would rather go out alone than with 
me, and I know why. He is always with 
Gwendolen Raleigh. He sends her 
flowers and presents—much better ones 
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than any he has ever given me since 
we were married. Whenever he and I 
go anywhere together, she comes ; prob- 
ably they have arranged it; and as soon 
as he can, with any sort of conventional 
decency, he rushes to her. What a re- 
ward to me, for never looking twice at 
any other man! At the ball to-night 
they disappeared together for at least 
an hour. People were talking—I heard 
them. And, oh, it has hurt my poor van- 
ity so, as well as broken my heart. I’m 
younger, and I thought I was prettier 
and nicer, than she; but now I’ve lost all 
confidence in my power to please him, 
even if I cared to try and exert it any 
more.” 

“Don’t stop trying to exert it,” said 
Roger. “He may be a little infatuated 
with a handsome woman for the mo- 
ment, but he loves you with all his 
heart.” 

“T don’t want his heart, if it can hold 
infatuation for a woman like that. I 
won't fight for him with her. Some 
women, I dare say, would be satisfied if 
their husbands were agreeable to them; 
but I want all or nothing. I think or- 
dinary marriages, where people have 
only a mild, comfortable affection for 
each other, and are ready to be content 
with one another’s second best feelings, 
are odious. I am disappointed in Cyril, 
and through him with life. I want to 
end it.” 

“Don’t be disappointed in anything 
yet, child. Wait.” 

“What is there to wait for? I sup- 
pose you mean that he will come back to 
me when he is tired of the fascinating 
lady who bleaches her hair and paints 
her lashes and lips. But even if he 
could really fall in love with me again, 
after such an infatuation, what good 
would it do? All the sparkle would be 
gone from the champagne. I should 
never be able to believe that he really 
cared for me as I once thought he did, 
and I won’t have anything else from 
him but the best.” 

“You shall have the best; the real, 
true love, and nothing else, I promise 
you. You are only a girl, but if you 
were a woman, you could not under- 
stand this thing as a man can under- 


stand it. Such a mild infatuation as this 
of Cyril’s will pass as some simple 
disease of childhood passes, without 
leaving a mark. If only you are kind 
and sweet to him now, he is yours for-+ 
ever, just as he was at first, and has al- 
ways been at heart. But don’t’be bitter 
with him, and make him turn to the 
other for his amusement. Will you 
have my advice, and, instead of taking 
chloral, take a dose of Mrs. Raleigh’s 
society, and give Cyril the same, in un- 
limited quantities? Invite her to Bel- 
castle Abbey for a week end. She’d ac- 
cept like a shot.” 

Aline flushed and threw up her head. 

“No doubt she would. She'd laugh at 
me for playing into her hands.” 

“Let her laugh—at first. You shall 
be the one to laugh last; and your turn 
will come soon.” 

“You seem confident. Suppose, in- 
stead of tiring, Cyril should grow more 
foolish about her than ever?” 

“He won't.” 

“You look as if you had some definite 
plan.” 

“T have. I can even almost promise 
you something mildly dramatic, if you 
will take my advice, and—invite me up 
the river, too.” 

In spite of herself, Aline’s curiosity 
was piqued. She had something to look 
forward to, Though scarcely conscious 
of the change, she began to feel vaguely 
hopeful. Perhaps life might be worth 
living again, and Cyril worth taking 
back; perhaps, as Roger said, he did 
love her in spite of all, and appearances 
were graver than the reality, in this first 
flirtation of his. Perhaps the cloud 
between them had darkened because she 
had been stiff and harsh in her manner 
of late. 

The Duchess of Beltowers took no 
chloral that night. The next day she 
informed her husband casually that she 
had invited Mrs. Raleigh to go down 
with them to Belcastle Abbey, from Fri- 
day to Tuesday. ‘The duke was sur- 
prised, and his handsome face changed 
slightly, but whether with pleasure or 
annoyance Aline could not be sure, for 
she felt that she no longer understood 
him and his moods. He said very little, 
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even when the duchess showed him 
Gwendolen Raleigh’s rather gushing 
note of acceptance. No one else was 
invited, except Roger Wentworth, who 
was practically a member of the family 
at present; nevertheless, Aline told her 
maid to pack a number of particularly 
lovely frocks, too beautiful, in Angéle’s 
opinion, for an occasion when there was 
no one but a husband and a crippled 
cousin to “impress.” 

Mrs. Raleigh took charming frocks, 
too; however, with her it was not a case 
of impressing her own husband, but the 
husband of somebody else, in which 
game she was an expert. She had never 
“flown” quite as high as a duke before, 
not because she had lacked ambition, 
but opportunity. This flirtation with 
the Duke of Beltowers was a joy to her, 
not only because he was a duke, young 
—younger than she, if the truth had 
been known—good-looking and agree- 
able, but because there was a keen de- 
light to be had in the duchess’ humilia- 
tion. She liked it to be seen that she 
had the power to part married lovers 
once so devoted; and then, she thought, 
it was always a pleasure to score off one 
of those “spoiled American girls” who 
come over to England thinking them- 
selves superiov in charm to English 
women, Aline was an American heir- 
ess; and though everyone said the mar- 
riage had been a love match on both 
sides, it would be ecstatic to make the 
duchess believe that it had not really 
been so on her husband’s. Gwendolen 
Raleigh pleased herself by thinking that 
the duke had obliged his wife to send 
the invitation, otherwise she might have 
been puzzled and uneasy. 

Aline left the duke and Mrs. Raleigh 
much together. She even threw them 
into each other’s society by suggesting 
that Cyril should teach their guest to 
punt; and the two spent hours on the 
river. ‘She doesn’t mind a bit,” Cyril 
said to himself of Aline. ‘Jolly little 
girl, not to turn rusty the first time I’ve 
ever given her occasion. I thought at 
first she meant to be rather hard on me, 
but I was mistaken, it seems. After 
all, why should she mind? I’m doing 
no harm. She knows I put her above 
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all other women; but Gwendolen Ral- 
eigh is pretty and fetching, with very 
attractive ways, and there’s no disloy-" 
alty to one’s love in having an amusing 
friend.” 

His arguments were technically cor- 
rect; there was no harm in having a 
“friend”; but if he had not begun un- 
consciously to take his wife’s love too 
much for granted, he could not have 
bothered with anything so superfluous 
as intimate friendship with another 
woman. He was not in love with Mrs. 
Raleigh, but for the past few weeks he 
had certainly found her society more 
amusing than Aline’s, which could be 
his continually ; Gwendolen had enlisted 
his sympathy by telling him “in confi- 
dence” all about Her “troubles,” and 
what a cruel disappointment her mar- 
riage had been. She could make her 
eyes fill with tears—they were dark 
eyes, and her hair was golden—when 
she told anecdotes illustrating her own 
angelic disposition, contrasting it with 
her absent husband’s loutish baseness; 
and there was a thrill in being asked to 
give so popular and pretty a lady Pla- 
tonic advice. Beltowers, though fate 
had made him a duke, had by nature 
something in him of the Puritan. He 
had been a reading man at Oxford, had 
gone in earnestly for politics later, and, 
being at heart chivalrous and somewhat 
romantic, had never vulgarized his 
ideals by becoming what is known as a 
“woman’s man.” He placed women too 
high to understand the common run of 
them, and so he never guessed how 
threadbare those pathetic anecdotes had 
been worn from frequent telling and re- 
telling to other “friends.” 

There had been for Cyril a certain 
piquancy in a secret escape from the 
absorbing sway of Aline’s love, and he 
had enjoyed spending long afternoons at 
Gwendolen’s flat, sending her flowers 
and a birthday present of pearls. But 
now, when he found himself obliged to 
entertain her for hours on end at the 
riverside place bought with American 
money, something of the spice was gone. 
Gwendolen was not at her best on the 
river, when the sun was bright. Her 
complexion, so radiant in her own bou- 
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doir or by lamplight, looked slightly 
meretricious, and in trying to reach 
what she thought were his intelleetual 
heights in conversation, her smatterings 
of information, her lack of humor, her 
self-centered point of view, came near to 
boring him. He wondered sometimes 
what Roger and Aline were doing ; they 
seemed to have struck up a tremendous 
friendship lately. 

So the time passed till Monday night. 
Nothing particular had happened; and 
if the time had dragged a little with the 
duke, it had been a black eternity to the 
duchess. She was sick at heart; she felt 
old and tired with the strain. She was 
irritable with Roger when he tried to 
assure her that already the charm had 
begun to work. 

On Wednesday they were all going 
back to town, and Aline’s brain was hot 
with the dreadful thought that, bad as 
these days had been, there were no bet- 
ter ones to come. She had been a fool 
to believe Roger. 

That night she could not sleep. Two 
o’clock had struck, and still she lay 
with wide, burning eyes, which stared 
into darkness as she gathered up each 
separate crumb of her misery, piling 
them jealously together. Then, sud- 
denly, came a sound which broke the 
night silence rudely. A door slammed; 
Roger Wentworth’s voice called “Fire 
—fire!” There was a smell of smoke, 
or she imagined it. 

Her first thought was of Cyril. She 
had just been planning a separation 
and a return to America, but she for- 
got all that now in a second, or that she 
had any cause for anger against her hus- 
band. She ran to the door of his room, 
which adjoined hers, and found him on 
his way to her. 

“Don’t be frightened, darling,” he 
said. “It’s probably nothing serious, 
and, anyhow, you are safe. Here’s your 
dressing gown. Slip it round you and 
come with me. I want to see if poor 
Roger is all right.” 

A stab of suspicion pierced Aline’s 
heart. 

“And Mrs. Raleigh?” she said, bit- 
terly. “Of course, you must be anxious 
about her.” 
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“By Jove!” exclaimed Cyril, with un- 
mistakable sincerity. “I’m hanged if I 
didn’t forget her for a minute.” 

Aline could have kissed him; but 
there was no time for dallying. Cyril 
had slipped something on also, and they 
went out into the corridor, which was 
hazy with smoke, though not dark, for 
the gas was burning, and there was, 
besides, a reddish light flickering 
through Roger’s open door. As the 
duke and duchess came into the corri- 
dor, they faced an apparition in white. 

It was Gwendolen Raleigh, yet a fan- 
tastic caricature of the Gwendolen Ral- 
eigh they knew. Her hair, instead of 
waving in a halo of gold round her head, 
seemed scanty, and was fringed over 
the high, narrow forehead with little, 
bobbing lumps of leather. Her eyes 
were ringed with a faint, dark smear 
from lashes not warranted to stand night 
wear. Her dazzling skin had faded to 
a pallid, parchment hue; her lips were 
no longer a rosy cupid’s bow; and her 
sharpened features glittered with cold 
cream. 

“Where’s the fire—where's the fire?” 
she demanded, shrilly. “Oh, save me! 
I’m afraid!” 

“I’m so dreadfully sorry,” exclaimed 
Roger Wentworth, showing himself, 
fully dressed, at his door. “I believe 
I’ve frightened you all for nothing. I 
was reading in bed, with my lamp too 
near the curtains. They caught fire, 
and perhaps I lost my presence of mind 
a little. My man came when I rang, and 
together we’ve got the blaze nearly out. 
Too bad to have alarmed you. I’m so 
sorry.” 

“Lost your presence of 
should think you had. And it’s most 
unlike you, Roger,” said Cyril. ‘“How- 
ever, there’s no great harm done.” 

Roger’s eyes and Aline’s met. She 
was not at all sure that he had lost his 
presence of mind. When she turned, 
Gwendolen Raleigh had vanished and 
her door was shut. 

Next morning, very early, the guest 
went way, leaving a note to say her 
nerves were so upset after the shock 
and a sleepless night, that she felt she 
must go to her doctor by the first train; 
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and she did not wish to disturb the 
household. 

Aline would have liked a talk with 
Cyril—a long talk, plunging down to 
the very depths of things; but Roger 
advised her not to indulge this wish. 
Perhaps he was right. Perhaps some 


things are better not “thrashed out,” de- 
spite the temptation to thrash them. At 
all events, the duchess was surprised to 


find how possible it is for a young 
woman whose “life was over” to be - 
as happy as ever again. 

Mrs. Raleigh went out to India to join 
her husband in the autumn, but even if 
she hadn't, the duchess would not have 
cared. The duke was hers, and hers 
alone; and she will never know how 
much credit was due to poor Roger 
Wentworth for his disinterested advice. 


‘BACCHICS 


INE, 


And heart of the vine 


Grow. 
Twine 


In the shade and shine. 


Blow 


Your tinted bubbles for my love and me, 
Riper than her lips they cannot be, 


Nor ever so. 


Leaves, 


Green leaves making shade 


Cool. 
Laid 


On the brow of the maid. 


Rule 


My youth’s hot biood ’though even you do share 
Your coolness with the shadow of her hair, 
And her eyes’ pool. 


Dance, 


Swift whirl of the dance, 


Turn. 
Enhance 


Her too calm glance. 


Burn 


He. tender blood as mine is burning now, 
She knows not yet love’s sweet, and treads too slow 
The way to learn. 


Song, 


Love’s madd’ning song. 


Silence. 
Long 


I’ve left the gay throng. 


Thence 


I fled to you, for no song is so sweet, 
My girl, as your mere breath; its gentle heat 


Is recompense. 


RIDGELY TORRENCE. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—IX OF “THE 
DELUGE,” BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Matthew Blacklock, the central figure of the story, is essentially a self-made man, who has made 
himself a power to be reckoned with. He is a man of great natural force, immense egotism, insatiable 
greed for notoriety and unswerving adherence to his own standards of morality. He has two devour- 
ing ambitions: First to become one of the inner circle that controls high finance and second to become 
one of the elect in society. 

The opening chapters explain these ambitions. The magnate of the financial world is Roebuck, 
who has from time to time made use of Blacklock’s peculiar abilities and following. ‘The latter has 
become impatient and dissatisfied with his role as a mere instrument and demands of Roebuck that 
he shall be given a place among the “seats of the mighty.” Roebuck makes a pretense of yielding to 
the demand, 

His social ambition is awakened and stimulated by his meeting with Anita Ellersly, the sister of 
a young society man who has been the recipient of many financial favors from Blacklock. 

The latter finally succeeds in his wish so far as to receive an invitation to dinner at the Elferslys’, 
which is given for reasons that are obvious. It is made plain to him, however, that his intentions with 
respect to Anita are extremely distasteful to her, and after an evening spent under a tremendous nervous 
strain he leaves the house exhausted and depressed. 

His first impulse after his visit to the Ellerslys’ house is to regard his plans as hopeless, but his 
vanity comes to his rescue and strengthens his resolution to succeed, For assistance he turns to Monson, 
the trainer of his racing stable, an Englishman in whom he has discovered unmistakable signs of breed- 
ing and refinement. Under Monson’s tuition he makes rapid progress in adapting himself to the re- 
quirements imposed upon aspirants for social distinction, 

His absorption in these pursuits leads to his unconscious neglect of some of the finer points of his 
financial game. He allows himself to be misled by the smooth appearance of the friendliness of Mow- 
bray Langdon, one of Roebuck’s trusted liewtenants, and accumulates a heavy short interest in one of his 
pet industrial stocks, He visits Roebuck and is deceived by the latter’s suavity. He has another invi- 
tation to dine at the Ellerslys’, but his experience is as discouraging as before. 

Nevertheless, having now become hopelessly in love with Anita, he persists in his attentions and 
finally becomes engaged to her, though it is perfectly understood by both that she does not love him 
and accepts him only because he is rich and her family is poor. 

Meantime, he has to some extent lost his hold upon his affairs in Wall Street and suddenly 
awakens to the fact that he has been betrayed by Langdon, who, knowing that Blacklock is deeply in- 
volved in a short interest in Textile Trust stock, has taken advantage of the latter’s preoccupation with 
Miss Ellersly to boom the price of the stock, With ruin staring him in the face Blacklock takes ener- 
getic measures to save himself, 
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X. 


|} HAD asked Sam Ellers- 
ly to dine with me; so 
preoccupied was I that 
not until ten minutes 
before the hour set did 
he come into my mind 

he or any of his fam- 
ily, even his sister. My 











first impulse was to send word that I 
couldn't keep the engagement. 


“But | 
must dine somewhere,” I reflected, ‘‘and 
there’s no reason why I shouldn't dine 
with him, since I’ve done everything 
that can be done.”’ In my office suit | 
had a bath and dressing room, with a 
complete wardrobe. Thus, by hurrying 
a little over my toilet, and by making 
my chauffeur crowd the speed limit, I 
was at Delmonico’s only twenty minutes 
late. 

Sam, who had been late also, as 
usual, was having a cocktail and was 
ordering the dinner. I smoked a ciga- 
rette and watched him. At business or 
at anything serious his mind was all but 
useless; but at ordering dinner and 
things of that sort, he shone. Those 
small accomplishments of his had often 
moved me to a sort of pitving contempt, 
as if one saw a man of talent devoting 
himself to engraving the Lord’s Prayer 
on gold dollars. That evening, how- 
ever, as I saw how comfortable and 
contented he looked, with not a care in 
the world, since he was to have a good 
dinner and a good cigar afterward; as 
I saw how much genuine pleasure he 
was getting out of selecting the dishes 
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and giving the waiter minute directions 
for the chef, I envied him. What Lang- 
don had once said came back to me: 
“We are under the tyranny of to-mor- 
row, and happiness is impossible.” And 
I thought how true that was. But, for 
the Sammys, high and low, there is no 
to-morrow. He was somehow impress- 
ing me with a sense that he was my su- 
perior. His face was weak, and, in a 
weak way, bad; but there was a certain 
fineness of quality in it, a sort of hot- 
house look, as if he had been sheltered 
all his life, and brought up on espe- 
cially selected food. ‘Men like me,” 
thought I, with a certain envy, “rise and 
fall. But his sort of man has got some- 
thing that can’t be taken away, that en- 
ables them to carry off with grace pov- 
erty or the degradation of being spong- 
ers and beggars.” This shows how far 
[ had let that attack of snobbishness eat 
into me. I glanced down at my hands, 
No delicateness there; certainly those 
fingers, though white enough nowadays, 
and long enough, too, were not made 
for fancy work and parlor tricks. They 
would have looked more in place round 
the handle of a spade than round the 
handle of a fork, while Sam’s seemed 
made for the keyboard of a piano. 

“You must come over to my rooms 
after dinner, and give me some music,” 
said I. 

“Thanks,” he replied, “but I’ve prom- 
ised to go home and play bridge. 
Mother’s got some people to dinner, 
and more are coming in afterward.” 

“Then I'll go with you, and talk to 
your sister—she doesn’t play.” 
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He glanced at me in a way that made 
me pass my hand over my face. I learned 
at least part of the reason for my feeling 
at a disadvantage before him. I had 
forgotten to shave; and as my beard is 
heavy and black, it has to be looked 
after twice a day. “Oh, I can stop at 
my rooms and get my face into condi- 
tion in a few minutes,” said I. 

“And put on evening dress, too,” he 
suggested. “You wouldn’t want to go 
in a dinner jacket.” 

I can’t say why this was the 
straw,” but it was. 

“Bother!” said I, my common sense 
smashing the spell of snobbishness that 
had begun to reassert itself as soon as I 
got into his unnatural, unhealthy at- 
mosphere. “I’ll go as I am, beard and 
all. I only make myself ridiculous, try- 
ing to be a sheep. I’m a goat, and a 
goat I'll stay.” 

That shut him into himself. When 
he re-emerged, it was to say: “Some- 
thing doing downtown to-day, eh?” 

A sharpness in his voice and in his 


“last 


eyes, too, made me put my mind on him 
more closely, and then I saw what I 
should have seen before—that he was 
moody and slightly distant. 

“Seen Tom Langdon this afternoon ?” 
I asked, carelessly. 


He colored. “Yes—-had lunch with 
him,” was his answer. 

I smiled—for his benefit. “Aha!” 
thought I. “So Tom Langdon has 
been fool enough to take this paroquet 
into his confidence.” Then I said to 
him: “Is Tom making the rounds, 
warning the rats to leave the sinking 
ship ?” 

“What do you mean, Matt?” he de- 
manded, as if I had accused him. 

I looked steadily at him, and I imag- 
ine my unshaven jaw did not make my 
aspect more alluring. 

“That I’m thinking of driving the 
rats overboard,” replied I. “The ship’s 
sound, but it would be sounder if there 
were fewer of them.” 

“You don’t imagine anything Tom 
could say would change my feelings to- 
ward you?” he pleaded. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care a 
damn,” replied I, coolly. “But I do 


know, before the Langdons or anybody 
else can have Blacklock pie, they’ll have 
first to catch their Blacklock.” 

I saw Langdon had made him uneasy, 
despite his belief in my strength. And 
he was groping for confirmation or re- 
assurance. “But,” thought I, “if he 
thinks I may be going up the spout, why 
isn’t he more upset? He probably hates 
me because I’ve befriended him, but no 
matter how much he hated me, wouldn’t 
his fear of being cut off from supplies 
drive him almost crazy?” I studied him 
in vain for sign of deep anxiety. Either 
Tom didn’t tell him much, I decided, or 
he didn’t believe Tom knew what he 
was talking about. 

“What did Tom say about me?” I in- 
quired. 

“Oh, almost nothing. We were talk- 
ing chiefly of—of club matters,” he an- 
swered, in a fair imitation of his usual 
offhand manner. 

“When does my 
there?” said I. 

He flushed and shifted. “I was just 
about to tell you,” he stammered. “But 
perhaps you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“That——- Hasn’t Tom told you? 
He has withdrawn—and—you'll have 
to get another second—if you think— 
that is—unless you—I suppose you’d 
have told me, if you’d changed your 
mind ?” 

Since I had become so deeply inter- 
ested in Anita, my ambition—ambition ! 
—to join the Travelers had all but 
dropped out of my mind. 

“T had forgotten about it,” said I. 
“But, now that you remind me, I want 
my name withdrawn. It was a passing 
fancy. It was part and parcel of a lot 
of damn foolishness I’ve been indulging 
in for the last few months. But I’ve 
come to my senses—and it’s ‘me to the 
wild,’ where I belong, Sammy, from this 
time on.”’ 

He looked tremendously relieved, and 
a little puzzled, too. I thought I was 
reading him like an illuminated sign. 
“He’s eager to keep friends with me,” 
thought I, “until he’s absolutely sure 
there’s nothing more in it for him and 
his people.” And that guess was a 


name come up 
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pretty good one. It is not to the dis- 
credit of my shrewdness that I didn’t 
see it was not hope, but fear, that made 
him try to placate me. I could not have 
possibly known then what the Langdons 
had done. But——- Sammy was say- 
ing, in his friendliest tone: 

““What’s the matter, old man? You’re 
sour to-night’ 

“Never in a better humor,” I assured 
him, and as I spoke the words they 
came true. What I had been saying 
about the Travelers and all it repre- 
sented—all the snobbery, and smirking, 
and rotten pretense—my final and abso- 
lute renunciation of it all—acted on me 
as I’ve seen religion act on the fellows 
that used to go up to the mourners’ 
bench at the revivals. I felt as if I had 
suddenly emerged from the parlor of a 
dive and its stench of sickening per- 
fumes, into the pure air of God’s heaven. 

I signed the bill, and we went afoot 
up the avenue. Sam, as I saw with a 
good deal of amusement, was trying to 
devise some subtle, tactful way of at- 
taching his poor, clumsy little suction 
pump to the well of my secret thoughts. 

“What is it, Sammy?” said I, at last. 
“What do you want to-know that you’re 
afraid to ask me?’ 

“Nothing,” he said, hastily. “I’m 
only a bit worried about—about you and 
Textile. Matt”—this in the tone of 
deep emotion we reserve for the at- 
tempt to lure our friends into confiding 
that about themselves which will give 
us the opportunity to pity them, and, if 
necessary, to sheer off from them— 
“Matt, I do hope you haven’t been hard 
hit ?” 

“Not yet,” said I, easily. “Dry your 
tears and put away your black clothes. 
Your friend, Tom Langdon, was a little 
premature.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve given you a false im- 
pression,” Sam continued, with an over- 
eagerness to convince me that did not 
attract my attention at the time. “Tom 
merely said, ‘I hear Blacklock is loaded 
up with Textile shorts’—that was all. A 
careless remark. I really didn’t think of 
it again until I saw you looking so 
black and glum.” 

That seemed natural enough, so I 


changed the subject. As we entered 
his house, I said: 

“Tl not go up to the drawing room. 
Make my excuses to your mother, will 
you? J’ll turn into the little smoking 
room here. Tell your sister—and say 
I’m going to stop only a moment.” 

Sam had just left me when the but- 
ler came. “Mr. Ball—I think that was 
the name, sir—wishes to speak to you 
on the telephone.” 

I had given Ellersly’s as one of the 
places at which I could be found, should 
it be necessary to consult me. I fol- 
lowed the butler to the telephone closet 
under the main stairway. As soon as 
Ball made sure it was I, he began: 

“T’ll use the code words. I’ve just 
seen Fearless, as you told me to.” 

Fearless—that was Mitchell, my spy 
in the employ of Tavistock, who was 
my principal rival in the business of 
confidential brokerage for the high 
financiers. “Yes,” said I. ‘‘What does 
he say?” 

“There has been a great deal of heavy 
buying for a month past.” 

Then my dread was well founded— 
Textiles were to be deliberately rock- 
eted. “Who’s been doing it?” I asked. 

“He found out only this afternoon. 
It’s been kept unusually dark. It——” 

“Who? Who?” I demanded. 

“Intrepid,” he answered. 

Intrepid—that is, Langdon 
bray Langdon! 

“The whole thing was planned care- 
fully,” continued Ball, “and is coming 
off according to schedule. Fearless 
overheard a final message Intrepid’s 
brother brought from him to-day.” 

So it was no mischance—it was an 
assassination. Mowbray Langdon had 
stabbed me in the back and fled. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 
Ball. “Is that you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Oh,” came in a relieved tone from 
the other end of the wire. “You were 
so long in answering that I thought I’d 
been cut off. Any instructions?” 

“No,” said I. ‘Good-by.” 

I heard him ring off, but I sat there 
for several minutes, the receiver still to 
my ear. I was muttering: “Langdon, 


Mow- 


asked 
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Langdon—why ? why? why ?” again and 
again. Why had he turned against me? 
Why had he plotted to destroy me—one 
of those plots so frequent in Wall Street 
—where the assassin steals up, delivers 
the mortal blow, and steals away with- 
out ever being detected or even sus- 
pected. I saw the whole plot now—I 
understood Tom Langdon’s activities, I 
recalled Mowbray Langdon’s curious 
phrases and looks and tones. But— 
why—why—why? How was [I in his 
way? 

It was all dark to me—pitch-dark. I 
returned to the smoking room, lighted a 
cigar, sat fumbling at the new situation, 
I was in no worse plight than before— 
what did it matter who was attacking 
me? In the circumstances, a novice 
could now destroy me as easily as a 
Langdon. Still, Ball’s news seemed to 
have taken away my courage. I re- 
minded myself that I was used to 
treachery of this sort, that I deserved 
what I was getting because I had, like 


a fool, dropped my guard in the fight 
that is always an every-man-for-himself. 


3ut I reminded myself in vain. Lang- 
don’s cold, smiling treachery made me 
heartsick. 

Soon Anita appeared—with a faint 
rustling of soft and clinging skirts, that 
swept my nerves like a love-tune. I 
suppose, for all men there is a charm, 
a spell, beyond expression, in the sight 
of a delicate, beautiful young woman, 
especially if she be dressed in those fine 
fabrics that look as if only a fairy loom 
could have woven them; and when a 
man loves the woman who bursts upon 
his vision, that spell must overwhelm 
him, especially if he be such a man as 
was I—a product of life’s roughest fac- 
tories, hard and harsh, an elbower and 
a trampler, a hustler and a_ bluffer. 
Then, you must also consider the exact 
circumstances-—I standing there, with 
destruction hanging over me, with the 
sense that within a few hours I should 
be a pariah to her, a masquerader 
stripped of his disguise and cast out 
from the ball where he had been making 
so merry and so free. Only a few hours 
more! Perhaps now was the last time I 
should ever stand so near to her! The 


full realization of all this swallowed me 
up as in a great, thick, black mist. And 
my arms strained to escape from my 
tightly locked hands, strained to seize 
her, to snatch from her, reluctant 
though she might be, at least some part 
of the happiness that was to be denied 
me. 

I think my torment must have been 
so intense that it somehow penetrated 
to her. For she was sweet and friendly 
—and she could not have hurt me 
worse! If I had followed my impulse 
I should have fallen at her feet and 
buried my face, scorching, in the folds 
of that pale blue, faintly shimmering 
robe of hers. 

“Do throw away that huge, hideous 
cigar,” she said, laughing. And she 
took two cigarettes from the box, put 
both between her lips, lit them, held one 
toward me. I looked at her face, and 
along her smooth, bare, outstretched 
arm, and at the pink, slender fingers 
holding the cigarette. I took it as if I 
were afraid the spell would be broken, 
should my fingers touch hers. Afraid 
—that’s it! That’s why I didn’t pour 
out all that was in my heart. I deserved 
to lose her. 

“I’m taking you away from the oth- 
ers,” I said. We could hear the mur- 
mur of many voices and of music. 

“They’re mamma’s friends,” she an- 
swered. ‘“Oldish and tiresome. When 
you leave I shall go straight on up to 
bed.” 

“T’d like to—to see your room— 
where you live,” said I, more to myself 
than to her. 

“T sleep in a bare little box,” she re- 
plied, with a laugh. “It’s like a cell. A 
friend of ours who has the anti-germ 
fad insisted on it. But my sitting room 
isn’t so bad.” 

“Langdon has the anti-germ fad,” 
said I. 

She answered “Yes” after a pause, 
and in such a strained voice that I 
looked at her. A flush was just dying 
out of her face. “He was the friend I 
spoke of,” she went on. 

“You know him very well?” I asked. 

“We've known him—always,” said 
she. “I think he’s one of my earliest 
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recollections. His father’s place and 
ours are next to each other. And once 
—TI guess it’s the first time I remember 
seeing him—he was a freshman at Har- 
vard, and he came along on a horse past 
the pony cart in which a groom was 
driving me. And I—I was very little 
then—I begged him to take me up, and 
he did. I thought he was the greatest, 
most wonderful man that ever lived.” 
She laughed queerly. ‘When I said my 
prayers, I used to imagine a god that 
looked like him to say them to.” 

I echoed her laugh heartily. The idea 
of Mowbray Langdon as a god struck 
me as peculiarly funny. 

“Absurd, wasn’t it?” said she. But 
her face was grave, and she let her 
cigarette die out. 

“T guess you know him better than 
that now?” I remarked. 

“Yes—better,’ she answered, slowly 
and absently. “He’s—anything but a 
god!” 

“And the more fascinating on that 
account,” said I. “I wonder why 


women like best the really bad, danger- 
ous sort of man, who hasn’t any re- 
spect for them, or for anything.” 

I said this that she might protest, at 


least for herself. But her answer was 
a vague, musing “I wonder—-I won- 
der.” 

“T’m sure you wouldn't,” I protested, 
earnestly, for her. 

She looked at me queerly. 

“Can I never convince you that I’m 
just a woman?” said she, mockingly. 
“Just a woman—and one a man with 
your ideas of women would—would fly 
from.” 

“T wish you were!” I exclaimed. 
“Then—I’d not find it so—so impossible 
to give you up.” 

She rose and made a slow tour of the 
room, halting on the rug before the 
closed fireplace a few feet from me. I 
sat looking at her. 

“T am going to give you up,” I said, 
at last. 

Her eyes, staring into vacancy, grew 
larger and intenser with each long, deep 
breath she took. 

“T didn’t intend to say what I’m about 
to say—at least, not this evening,” I 


went on, and to me it seemed to be some 
other than myself who was speaking. 
“Certain things happened downtown to- * 
day that have set me to thinking. And 
—TI shall do whatever I can for your 
brother and your father. But you—you 
are free!” 

She went to the table, stood there in 
profile to me, straight and slender as a 
sunflower stalk. She traced the silver 
chasings in the lid of the cigarette box 
with her forefinger; then she took a 
cigarette and began rolling it slowly and 
absently. 

“Please don’t scent and stain your 
fingers with that filthy tobacco,” said I, 
rather harshly. 

“And only this afternoon you were 
saying you had become reconciled to my 
vice—that you had canonized it along 
with me—wasn’t that your phrase?” 
This indifferently, without turning to- 
ward me, and as if she were thinking 
of something else. 

“So I have,” retorted I. “But my 
mood—please oblige me this once.” 

She let the cigarette fall into the box, 
closed the lid gently, leaned against the 
table, folded her arms upon her bosom 
and looked full at me. I was as acutely 
conscious of her every movement, of 
the very coming and going of the breath 
at her nostrils, as a man on the operating 
table is conscious of the slightest ges- 
ture of the surgeon. 

“You are—suffering!” she said, and 
her voice was like the flow of oil upon 
a burn. “I have never seen you like 
this. I didn’t believe you capable of— 
of much feeling.” 

I could not trust myself to speak. If 
Bob Corey could have looked in on that 
scene, could have understood it, how 
amazed he would have been! 

“What happened downtown to-day ?” 
she went on. “Tell me, if I may know.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I didn’t think, ten 
minutes ago, I’d tell any human being,” 
said I. “They’ve got me strapped down 
in the press. At ten o'clock in the 
morning—precisely at ten—they’re go- 
ing to put on the screws.” I laughed. 
“T guess they'll have me squeezed pret- 
ty dry before noon.” 

She shivered. 
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“So, you see,” I continued, “I don’t 
deserve any credit for giving you up. 
I only anticipate you by about twenty- 
four hours. Mine’s a deathbed re- 
pentance.” 

“T’d thought of that,” said she, re- 
flectively. Presently she added: “Then, 
it is true.” And I knew Sammy had 
given her some hint that prepared her 
for my confession. 

“Yes—I can’t go blustering through 
the matrimonial market,” replied LI. 
“T’ve been thrown out. I’m a beggar 
at the gates.” 

“A beggar at the gates,” she 
mured. 

I got up and stood looking down at 
her. 

“Don’t pity me!” I said. “My re- 
mark was a figure of speech. I want 
no alms. I wouldn’t take even you as 
alms. They'll probably get me down, 
and stamp the life out of me—nearly. 
But not quite—don’t you lose sight of 
that. They can’t kill me, and they can’t 
tame me. I'll recover, and I'll strew 
the Street with their blood and broken 
bones.” 

She drew in her breath sharply. 

“And a minute ago I was almost lik- 
ing you!” she exclaimed. 

I retreated to my chair and gave her 
a smile that must have been grim. 

“Your ideas of life and of men are 
like a cloistered nun’s,” said I. “If 
there are any real men among. your ac- 
quaintances, you may find out some day 
that they’re not so much like lapdogs 
as they pretend—and that you wouldn’t 
like them, if they were.” 

“What—just what—happened to you 
downtown to-day—after you left me?” 

“A friend of mine has been luring me 
into a trap—why, I can’t quite fathom. 
To-day he sprang the trap and ran 
away.” 

“A friend of yours?” 

“The man we were talking about— 
your ex-god—Langdon.” 

“Langdon,” she repeated, and her 
tone told me that Sammy knew and had 
hinted to her more than I suspected him 
of knowing. And, with her arms still 
folded, she paced up and down the 
room. I watched her slender feet in 


mur- 


pale blue slippers appear and disappear 
—first one, then the other—at the edge 
Presently she 
Her eyes were 


of her trailing skirt. 
stopped in front of me. 
gazing past me. 

“You are sure it was he?” she asked. 

I could not answer immediately, so 
amazed was I at her expression. I had 
been regarding her as a being above 
and apart, an incarnation of youth and 
innocence; with a shock it now came 
to me that she was experienced, intelli- 
gent, that she understood the whole of 
life, the dark as fully as the light, and 
that she was capable to live it, too. It 
was not a girl that was questioning me 
there; it was a woman. 

“Yes—Langdon,” I replied. “But 
I’ve no quarrel with him. My reverse is 
nothing but the fortune of war. I as- 
sure you, when I see him again, I’ll be 
as friendly as ever—only a bit less of 
a trusting ass, I fancy. We're a lot of 
free lances down in the Street. We 
fight now on one side, now on the oth- 
er. We change sides whenever it’s ex- 
pedient; and under the code it’s not 
necessary to give warning. To-day, be- 
fore I knew he was the assassin, I had 
made my plans to try to save myself at 
his expense, though I believed him to 
be the best friend I had downtown. 
No doubt he’s got some good reason 
for creeping up on me in the dark.” 

“You are sure it was he?” she re- 
peated. 

“He, and nobody else,” replied LI. 
“He decided to do me up—and I guess 
he’ll succeed. He’s not the man to lift 
his gun unless he’s sure the bird will 
fall.” 

“Do you really not care any more 
than you show?” she asked. “Or is 
your manner only bravado—to show off 
before me.” 

“T don’t care a damn, since I’m to 
lose you,” said I. “It'll be a godsend 
to have a hard row to hoe the next few 
months or years.” 

She went back to leaning against the 
table, her arms folded as before. I 
saw she was thinking out something. 
Finally, she said: 

“T have decided not to accept your 
release.” 
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I sprang to my feet. 

“Anita!” I cried, my arms stretched 
toward her. 

But she only looked coldly at me, 
folded her arms the more tightly and 
said : 

“Do not misunderstand me. The bar- 
gain is the same as before. If you want 
me on those terms, I must—give my- 
self.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

A faint smile, with no mirth in it, 
drifted round the corners of her mouth. 

“An impulse,” she said. “I don’t 
quite understand it myself. An im- 
pulse from—from———” Her eyes and 
her thoughts were far away, and her 
expression was the one that made it 
hardest for me to believe she was the 
child of those parents of hers. ‘An 
impulse from a sense of justice—of de- 
cency. I am the cause of your trouble, 
and I daren’t be a coward and a cheat.” 
She repeated the last words. “A cow- 
ard—a cheat! We—I—have taken 
much from you, more than you know. 
It must be repaid. If you still wish, I 
will—will keep to my bargain.” 

“Tt’s true, I’d not have got into the 
mess,” said I, “if I’d been attending to 
business instead of dangling after you. 
But you’re not responsible for that 
folly.” 

She tried to speak several times, be- 
fore she finally succeeded in saying: 

“Tt’s my fault. I mustn’t shirk.” 

I studied her, but I couldn’t puzzle 
her out. 

“T’ve been thinking all along that you 
were simple and transparent,” I said. 
“Now, I see you are-a mystery. What 
are you hiding from me?” 

Her smile was almost coquettish as 
she replied: 

“When a woman makes a mystery of 
herself to a man, it’s for the man’s 
good.” 

I took her hand—almost timidly. 

“Anita,” I said, “do you still—dislike 
me ?” 

“T do not—and shall not—love you,” 
she answered. “But you are——” 

“More endurable?” I suggested, as 
she hesitated. 


“Less unendurable,” she said, with 
raillery. Then she added, “Less unen- 
durable than profiting by a—creeping 
up in the dark.” 

I thought I understood her better 
than she understood herself. And sud- 
denly my passion melted in a tender- 
ness I would have said was as foreign 
to me as rain to a desert. I noticed that 
she had a haggard look. “You are very 
tired, child,” said I. “Good-night. I 
am a different man from what I was 
when I came in here.” 

“And I a different woman,” said she, 
with a beauty shining from her eyes 
that was as far beyond her physical 
beauty as—as love is beyond passion. 

“A nobler, better woman,” I ex- 
claimed, kissing her hand. 

She snatched it away. 

“If you only knew!” she cried. “It 
seems to me, as | realize what sort of 
woman I am, that I am almost worthy 
of you!” And she blazed a look at 
me that left me rooted there, astounded. 

But I went down the avenue with a 
light heart. “Just like a woman,” I 
was saying to myself, cheerfully, “not 
to know her own mind.” 

A few blocks, and I stopped and 
laughed outright—at Langdon’s treach- 
ery, at my own credulity. “What an 
ass I’ve been making of myself!” said 
I to myself. And I could see myself as 
I really had been during those months 
of social struggling—an ass, braying 
and gamboling in a lion’s skin—to im- 
press the ladies! 

“But not wholly to no purpose,” I 
reflected, again all in a glow at thought 
of Anita. 


XI. 

I went to my rooms, purposing to go 
straight to bed, and get a good sleep. 
I did make a start toward undressing; 
then I realized that I should only lie 
awake with my brain wearing me out, 
spinning crazy thoughts and schemes 
hour after hour-—-for my imagination 
will not let it do any effective thinking 
after the lights are out and the limita- 
tions of material things are wiped away 
by the darkness. I put on a dressing 
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gown and seated myself to smoke and 
to read. 

When I was a very young man, new 
to New York, in with the Tenderloin 
crowd and up to all sorts of pranks, 
I once tried opium smoking. I don’t 
think I ever heard of anything in those 
days without giving it a try. Usually, 
I believe, opium makes the smoker ill 
the first time or two; but it had no such 
effect on me, nor did it fill my mind 
with fantastic visions. On the con- 
trary, it made everything around me 
intensely real—that is, it enormously 
stimulated my dominant characteristic 
of accurate observation. I noticed the 
slightest details—such things as the 
slight difference in the length of the 
arms of the Chinaman who kept the 
“joint,” the number of buttons down 
the front of the waist of the girl in the 
bunk opposite mine, across the dingy 
little, sweet-scented room. Nothing es- 
caped me, and also I was conscious of 
each passing second, or, rather, fraction 
of asecond. Asa rule, time and events, 


even when one is quietest, go with such 
a rush that one notes almost nothing 


of what is passing. The opium seemed 
to compel the kaleidoscope of life to 
turn more slowly; in fact, it sharpened 
my senses so that they unconsciously 
took impressions many times more 
quickly and easily and accurately. As 
I sat there that night after leaving An- 
ita, forcing my mind to follow the 
printed lines, I found I was in exactly 
the state in which I had been during 
my one experiment with opium. It 
seemed to me that as many days as 
there had been hours must have elapsed 
since I got the news of the raised Tex- 
tile dividend. Days—yes, weeks, even 
months, of thought and action seemed to 
have been compressed into those six 
hours—for, as I sat there, it was not 
yet eleven o’clock. 

And then I realized that this notion 
was not of the moment, but that I had 
been as if under the influence of some 
powerful nerve stimulant since my 
brain began to recover from the shock 
of that thunderbolt. Only, where nerve 
stimulants really make the mind passive 
and disinclined to take part in the 


drama so vividly enacting before it, 
this opening of my reservoirs of reserve 
nervous energy had multiplied my pow- 
er to act as well as my power to ob- 
serve. “I wonder how long it will last,” 
thought I. And it made me uneasy, 
this unnatural alertness, unaccompanied 
by any feverishness or sense of strain. 
“Ts this the way madness begins?” 

I dressed myself again and went out 
—went up to Joe Healey’s gambling 
place in Forty-fourth Street. Most of 
the well-known gamblers uptown, as 
well as their “respectable” downtown 
fellow members of the fraternity, were 
old acquaintances of mine; Joe Healey 
was as close a friend as I had. He had 
great fame for squareness—and, in a 
sense, deserved it. With his fellow 
gamblers he was straight as a string at 
all times—to be otherwise would have 
meant that when he went broke he 
would stay broke, because none of the 
fraternity would “stake” him. But with 
his patrons—being regarded by them 
as a pariah, he acted toward them like 
a pariah—a prudent pariah. He fooled 
them with a frank show of gentleman- 
liness, of honesty to his own hurt; un- 
der that cover he fleeced them well, but 
always judiciously. 

That night, I recall, Joe’s guests were 
several young fellows of the fashion- 
able set, rich men’s sons and their para- 
sites, a few of the big downtown opera- 
tors who hadn’t yet got hipped on “re- 
spectability’—they playing poker in a 
private room—and a couple of flush- 
faced, flush-pursed chaps from out of 
town, for whom one of Joe’s men was 
dealing faro from what looked to my 
experienced and accurate eye like a 
“brace” box. Joe, very elegant, too 
elegant in fact, in evening dress, was 
showing a new piece of statuary to the 
oldest son of Melville, of the National 
Industrial Bank. Joe knew a little 
something about art—he was much like 
the art dealers who, as a matter of busi- 
ness, learn the difference between good 
things and bad, but in their hearts won- 
der and laugh at people willing to part 
with large sums of money for a little 
paint or marble or the like. 

As soon as Joe thought he had suffi- 
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ciently impressed young Melville, he 
drifted him to a roulette table, left him 
there and joined me. 

“Come to my office,” said he. “I want 
to see you.” 

He led the way down the richly car- 
peted marble stairway as far as the 
landing at the turn. There, on a sort 
of mezzanine, he had a gorgeous little 
suit. The principal object in the sit- 
ting room or office was a huge safe. 
He closed and locked the outside door 
behind us. 

“Take a seat,” said he. “You'll like 
the cigars in the second box on my desk 
—the long one.” And he began turn- 
ing the combination lock. “You 
haven’t dropped in on us for the past 
three or four months,” he went on. 

“No,” said I, getting a great deal of 
pleasure out of seeing again, and thus 
intimately, his round, ruddy face—like 
a yachtsman’s, not like a drinker’s—and 
his shifty, laughing brown eyes. “The 
game downtown has given me enough 
excitement. I haven't had to continue 


it uptown to keep my hand in.” 
In fact, I had, as I have already said, 


been breaking off with my former 
friends because, while many of the 
most reputable and reliable financiers 
downtown go in for high play occasion- 
ally at the gambling houses, it isn’t 
wise for a man trying to establish him- 
self as a strictly legitimate financier. I 
had been playing as much as ever, but 
only in games in my own rooms and at 
the rooms of other bankers, brokers and 
commercial leaders. The passion for 
high play is a craving that gnaws at a 
man all the time, and he must always be 
feeding it one way or another. 

“T’ve noticed that you are getting too 
swell to patronize us fellows,” said he, 
his shrewd smile showing that my po- 
lite excuse had not fooled him. “Well, 
Matt, you’re right—you always did 
have good sound sense and a steady eye 
for the main chance. I used to think 
the women’d ruin you, they were so 
crazy about that handsome mug and 
figure of yours. But when I saw you 
knew exactly when to let go, I knew 
nothing could stop you.” 

By this time he had the safe open, 


disclosing several compartments and a 
small, inside safe. He worked away at 
the second combination lock, and pres- 
ently exposed the interior of the little 
safe. It was filled with a great roll of 
bills. He pried this out, brought it 
over to the desk and began wrapping 
it up. “I want you to take this with 
you when you go,” said he. “I’ve made 
several big killings lately, and I’m go- 
ing to get you to invest the proceeds.” 

“T can’t take that big bundle along 
with me, Joe,” said I. “Besides, it ain’t 
safe. Put it in the bank and send me a 
check.” 

“Not on your life,” replied Healey, 
with a laugh. “The suckers we trimmed 
gave checks, and I turned ’em into 
cash as soon as the banks opened. I 
wasn't any too spry, either. Two of 
the damned sneaks consulted lawyers 
as soon as they sobered off, and tried 
to stop payment on their checks. 
They’re threatening proceedings. You 
must take the dough away with you, 
and I don’t want a receipt.” 

“Trimming suckers, eh?” said I, not 
able to decide what to do. 

“Their fathers stole it from the pub- 
lic,” he explained. “They’re drunken 
little snobs, not fit to have money. I’m 
doing a public service by relieving them 
of it. If I’d ’a’ got more, I’d feel that 
much more’”—he vented his light, cool, 
sarcastic laugh—‘“more patriotic.” 

“T can’t take it,” said I, feeling that, 
in my present condition, to take it would 
be very near to betraying the confidence 
of my old friend. 

“They lost it in a straight game,” he 
hastened to assure me. “I haven’t had 
a ‘brace’ box or crooked wheel for four 
years.” This with a sober face and a 
twinkle in his eye. “But even if I had 
helped chance to do the good work of 
teaching them to take care of their 
money, you’d not refuse me. Uptown 
and downtown, and all over the place, 
what’s business, when you come to look 
at it sensibly, but trading in stolen 
goods? Do you know a man who could 
honestly earn more than ten or twenty 
thousand a year—good clean money by 
good clean work?” 

“Oh, for that matter, your money’s 
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as clean as anybody’s,” said I. “But, 
you know, I’m a speculator, Joe. I have 
my downs—and this happens to be a 
stormy time for me. If I take your 
money, I mayn’t be able to account for 
it or even to pay dividends on it for— 
maybe a year or so.” 

“Tt’s all right, old man. I'll never 
give it a thought till you remind me of 
it. Use it as you’d use your own. I’ve 
got to put it behind somebody’s luck— 
why not yours ?” 

He finished doing up the package, 
then he seated himself, and we both 
looked at it through the smoke of our 
cigars. 

“It’s just as easy to deal in big sums 
as in little, in large matters as in small, 
isn’t it, Joe,” said I, “once one gets in 
the way of it?” 

“Do you remember—away back there 
—the morning,” he asked, musingly— 
“the last morning—you and I got up 
from the straw in the stables over at 
Jerome Park—the stables they let us 
sleep in?” 

“And went out in the dawn to roost 
on the rails and spy on the speed trials 
of old Revell’s horses ?’ 

“Exactly,” said Joe, and we looked 
at each other and laughed. “We in 
rags—gosh, how chilly it was that 
morning! Do you remember what we 
talked about?” 

“No,” said I, though I did. 

“I was proposing to turn a crooked 
trick—and you wouldn't have it. You 
persuaded me to keep straight, Matt. 
I’ve never forgotten it. You kept me 
straight—showed me what a damn fool 
a man was to load himself down with 
a petty larceny record. You made a 
man of me, Matt. And then those good 
looks of yours caught the eye of that 
bookmaker’s girl, and he gave you a 
job at writing sheet—and you worked 
me in.” 

So long ago it seemed, yet near and 
real, too, as I sat there conscious of ev- 
ery sound and motion, even of the fan- 
tastic shapes taken by our upcurling 
smoke. How far I was from the “rail 
bird” of those happy-go-lucky years, 
when a meal meant as much to me as a 
million does now—how far from all 


that, yet how near, too. For was I not 
still facing life with the same careless 
courage, forgetting each yesterday in 
the eager excitement of each new day 
with its new deal? We went on in our 
reminiscences for a while; then, as Joe 
had a little work to do, I drifted out 
into the house, took a bite of supper 
with young Melville, had a little go at 
the tiger, and toward five in the clear 
June morning emerged into the broad 
day of the streets, with the precious 
bundle under my arms and a five hun- 
dred-dollar bill in my waistcoat pocket. 

“Give my win to me in a single bill,” 
I had said to the banker, ‘‘and blow 
yourself off with the change.” 

Joe walked down the street with me 
—for companionship and a little air be- 
fore turning in, he said, but I imagine 
a desire to keep his eye on his treasure 
a while longer had something to do with 
his taking that early morning walk. 
We passed several of those forlorn fig- 
ures that hurry through the slowly 
awakening streets to bed or to work. 
Finally, there came by an old, old 
woman—a scrubwoman, I guess, on her 
way home from cleaning some office 
building. Beside her was a thin little 
boy, hopping along on a crutch. I 
stopped them. 

“Hold out your hand,” said I to the 
boy, and he did. I laid the five hun- 
dred-dollar bill in it. “Now, shut your 
fingers tight over that,” said I. “And 
don’t open them till you get home. 
Then tell your mother to do what she 
likes with it.” And we left them gap- 
ing after us, speechless before this fairy 
story come true. 

“You must be looking hard for luck 
to-day,” said Joe, who understood this 
transaction where another might have 
thought it a showy and not very wise 
charity. “They’ll stop in at the church 
and pray for you, afid burn a candle.” 

“T hope so,” said I, “for God knows I 
need it.” 


XII. 


Langdon, after several years of ef- 
fort, had got recognition for Textile 


in London, but that was about all. He 
hadn’t succeeded in unloading any great 
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amount of it on the English. So it was 
rather because I neglected nothing 
than because I was hopeful of results 
that I had made a point of telegraphing 
to London news of my proposed suit. 
The result was a little trading in Tex- 
tiles over there and a slight decline in 
the price. This fact was telegraphed 
to all the financial centers on this side 
of the water, and reinforced the im- 
pression my lawyers’ announcement and 
my own “bear” letter were making. 
Still, this was nothing, or next to it. 
What could I hope to avail against 
Langdon’s agents with almost unlim- 
ited capital, putting their whole energy 
under the stock to raise it? In the 
same newspapers that published my 
bear attack, in the same columns and 
under the same headlines, were official 
denials from the Textile Trust and the 
figures of enormous increase of busi- 
ness as proof positive that the denials 
were honest. If the public had not been 


burned so many times by “industrials,” 
if it had not learned by bitter experi- 
ence that practically none of the leaders 


of finance and industry were above ly- 
ing to make or save a few dollars, if 
Textiles had not been manipulated so 
often, first by Dumont and since his 
death by his brother-in-law and suc- 
cessor, this suave and cynical Langdon, 
my desperate attack would have been 
without effect. As it was—— 

Four months before, in the same sit- 
uation, had I seen Textiles stagger as 
they staggered in the first hour of busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange that morn- 
ing, I’d have sounded the charge, 
clapped spurs to my charger, and borne 
down upon them. But—TI had my new- 
born yearning for “respectability”; I 
had my new-born squeamishness, which 
led me to fear risking Bob Corey and 
his bank and the money of my old 
friend Healey; finally, there was Anita 
—the longing for her that made me pre- 
fer a narrow and uncertain foothold to 
the bold leap that would land me either 
in wealth and power or in the bottom- 
less abyss. 

Instead of continuing to sell Textiles, 
I covered as far as I could; and I 
bought so eagerly and so heavily that, 


more than Langdon’s corps of rocket- 
ers, I was responsible for the stock’s 
rally and start upward. When I say 
“eagerly” and “heavily,” I do not mean 
that I acted openly or without regard 
to common sense. I mean simply that 
I made no attempt to back up my fol- 
lowers in the selling campaign I had 
urged them into; on the contrary, I 
bought as they sold. That does not 
sound well, and it is no better than it 
sounds. I shall not dispute with any- 
one who finds this action of mine a be- 
trayal of my clients to save myself. All 
I shall say is that it was business, that 
in such extreme and dire compulsion as 
Was mine, it was—and is—right under 
the code, the private and real Wall 
Street code. And I may add that it 
was, and is, as common as ‘“‘wash sales” 
—which, it may be necessary to explain, 
means to hire two men to put up the 
price of a stock by making “fake’’ bids 
against each other, and to unload at 
top-notch prices on those lured by the 
appearance of eager bidding. 

You can imagine the confused mass 
of transactions in which I was involved 
before the Stock Exchange had been 
open long. There was the stock we had 
been able to buy or get options on at 
various prices, between the closing of 
the Exchange the previous day and that 
morning’s opening—stock from all parts 
of this country and in England. There 
was the stock I had been buying since 
the Exchange opened—buying at fig- 
ures ranging from one-eighth above 
last night’s closing price to fourteen 
points above it. And, on the debit side, 
there were the “short” transactions ex- 
tending over a period of nearly two 
months—‘‘sellings” of blocks large and 
small at a hundred different prices. An 
inextricable tangle, you will say, one it 
would be impossible for a man to un- 
ravel quickly and in the frantic chaos of 
a wild Stock Exchange day. Yet the in- 
fluence of the mysterious state of my 
nerves, which I have described above, 
was so marvelous that, incredible though 
it seems, the moment the Exchange 
closed, I knew exactly where I stood. 
Like a mechanical and unconscious 
lightning calculator, my mind threw up 
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before me the net result of these sell- 
ing and buying transactions., Textile 
Common closed eighteen points above 
the closing quotation of the previous 
day ; if Langdon’s brother had not been 
just a little indiscreet, I should have 
been as hopeless a bankrupt in reputa- 
tion and in fortune as ever was ripped 
up by the bullsof Wall Street. As it was, 
I believed that, by keeping a bold front, 
I might extricate and free myself when 
the Coal reorganization was announced. 
The rise of Coal stocks would square 
my debts—and, as I was apparently un- 
touched by the Textile flurry, so far as 
even Ball, my nominal partner and chief 
lieutenant, knew, I need not fear pres- 
sure from creditors that I could not 
withstand. ’ 

I could not breathe freely, but I could 
breathe. 


XIII. 


When I saw I was to have a respite 
of a month or so, I went over to the Na- 
tional Industrial Bank with Healey’s 
roll, which my tellers had counted and 
prepared for deposit. I finished my 
business with the receiving teller of the 
National Industrial, and dropped in on 
my friend Lewis, the first vice-presi- 
dent. I did not need to pretend cool- 
ness and confidence; my nerves were 
still in that curious state of tranquil ex- 
hilaration, and I felt master of myself 
and of the situation. Just as I was 
leaving, in came Tom Langdon with 
Sam Ellersly. 

Tom’s face was a laughable exhibit 
of embarrassment. Sam-—really, I felt 
sorry for him. There was no reason on 
earth why he shouldn’t be with Tom 
Langdon; yet he acted as if I had 
caught him “with the goods on him.” 
He stammered and stuttered, clasped 
my hand eagerly, dropped it as if it had 
stung him; he jerked out a string of 
hysterical nonsense, ending with a 
laugh so crazy that the sound of it 
frightened himself. I supposed that 
he had been drinking. However, I had 


no time to waste on Sam at the mo- 
ment. 

“When is your brother returning?” 
said I to Tom. : 
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“On the next steamer, I believe,” he 
replied. ‘He went only for the rest 
and the bath of sea air.” With an ef- 
fort he collected himself, drew me aside 
and said: “I owe you an apology, Mr. 
Blacklock. I went to the steamer with 
Mowbray to see him off, and he asked 
me to tell you about our new dividend 
rate—though it was not to be made 
public for some time. Anyhow, he 
told me to go straight to you—and I— 
frankly, I forgot it.” Then, with the 
winning, candid Langdon smile, he 
added, ingenuously: “The best excuse 
in the world—yet the one nobody ever 
accepts.” 

“No apology necessary,” said I, with 
the utmost good nature. “I’ve no per- 
sonal interest in Textile. My house 
deals on commission only, you know— 
never on margins for myself. I’m a 
banker and broker, not a gambler. Some 
of our customers were alarmed by the 
news of the big increase, and insisted 
on bringing suit to stop it. But I’m 
going to urge them now to let the mat- 
ter drop.” 

Tom tried to look natural, and as he 
is an apt pupil of his brother’s, he suc- 
ceeded fairly well. His glance, how- 
ever, wouldn't fix steadily on my gaze, 
but circled round and round it like a 
bat at an electric light. “To tell you 
the truth,” said he, “I’m extremely 
nervous as to what my brother will say 
—and do—to me, when I tell him. I 
hope no harm came to you through my 
forgetfulness.” 

“None in the world,” I assured him. 
Then I turned on Sam. “What are you 
doing downtown to-day?” said I. “Are 
you on your way to see me?” 

He flushed with angry shame, read- 
ing an insinuation into my careless re- 
mark, when I had not the remotest in- 
tention of reminding him that his cus- 
tomary object in coming downtown was 
to play the parasite and the sponge at 
my expense. I ought to have guessed 
at once that there was some good rea- 
son for his recovery of his refined, high- 
bred, gentlemanly super-sensibilities ; 
but I was not in the mood to analyze 
trifles, though my abnormal nerves 
were taking careful record of them. 























“Oh, I was just calling on Tom,” he 
replied, rather haughtily. 

Then Melville himself came in, brush- 
ing back his white tufted burnsides and 
licking his lips and blinking his eyes— 
looking for all the world like a tiger at 
its toilet. 

“Oh! ah! Blacklock!’ he exclaimed, 
with a purring, cat-like cordiality—and 
I knew he had heard of the big deposit 
I was. making. “Come into my office 
on your way out—nothing especial— 
—only because it’s always a pleasure 
to talk with you.” 

I saw that his effusive friendliness 
confirmed Tom Langdon’s fear that | 
had escaped from his brother’s toils. 
He stared sullenly at the carpet until 
he caught me looking at him with twin- 
kling eyes. He made a valiant effort 
to return my smile, succeeded in twist- 
ing his face into a knot that seemed to 
hurt him as much as it amused me. 

“Well, good-by, Tom,” said I. “Give 
my regards to your brother when he 
lands, and tell him his going away was 
a mistake. A man can’t afford to trust 
his important business to understrap- 
pers.” This with a face free from any 
suggestion of intending a shot at him. 
Then to Sam: “See you to-night, old 
man,” and I went away, leaving Lewis 
looking from one to the other, as if 
he felt that there was dynamite about, 
but couldn’t locate it. I stopped with 
Melville to talk Coal for a few minutes 
—at my ease, and the last man on earth 
to be suspected of hanging by the crook 
of one finger from the edge of the preci- 
pice. 

I rang Ellersly’s bell at half-past nine 
that evening. The butler faced me with 
eyes not down, as they should have been, 
but on mine, and full of the servile in- 
solence to which he had been prompted 
by what he had overheard in the family. 

“Not at home, sir,” he said, though | 
had not spoken. As I was preoccu- 


pied and not expecting that statement, . 


and as I had no skill, and no desire to 
acquire skill, in reading family barom- 
eters in the faces of servants, I was for 
brushing past him and entering where I 
felt I had as much right as in my own 
places. He barred the way. 
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“Beg pardon, sir. Mrs. Ellersly in- 
structed me to say no one was at home.” 

I halted, but only like an oncoming 
bear at the prick of an arrow. 

“What the h 1 does this mean?” I 
exclaimed, waving him aside. At that 
instant Anita appeared from the little 
reception room a few feet away. 

“Oh—come in!” she said, cordially. 
“I was expecting you. Burroughs, 
please take Mr. Blacklock’s hat.” 

I followed her into the reception 
room, thinking the butler had made 
some sort of mistake. 

“How did you come out?” she asked, 
eagerly, facing me. “You look your 
natural self—not a bit tired or worried 
—so it must have been not so bad as 
you feared.” 

“Tf our friend Langdon hadn’t slipped 
away, I might not look and feel so 
comfortable,” said I. “His brother 
blundered, and there was no one to 
checkmate my moves. You’re right, An- 
ita—everything’s lovely—or will be 
shortly.”” Somehow I felt nearer to her 
then—and that she was more in sym- 
pathy with me than ever before. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am!” she 
exclaimed, earnestly, and I now saw 
that her eyes were wide and bright, as 
from some great excitement, and that 
her color was high. Once my attention 
was on it, I knew instantly that only 
some extraordinary upheaval in that 
household could have produced the 
fever that was blazing in her. Never 
had I seen her in any such mood as 
this. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
happened ?” 

“If anything disagreeable should be 
said or done this evening here,” she 
said, “I want you to promise me that 
that you'll restrain yourself—and not 
say or do any of those things that—that 
make me—that jar on me. You under- 
stand ?” 

“IT am always myself,” replied I. “I 
can’t be anybody else.” 

“But you are—several different kinds 
of self,” she insisted. “And please— 
this evening—don’t be that kind. It’s 
coming into. your eyes—and chin— 
now.” 





“What has 
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I had lifted my head and looked 
round, probably much like the leader 
of a horned herd at the scent of danger. 

“Ts this better?” said I, trying to look 
the thoughts that I never had any diffi- 
culty in getting to the foreground of my 
mind whenever my eyes were on her. 

Her smile rewarded me. But it dis- 
appeared, gave place to a look of nerv- 
ous alarm, of terror even, at the rus- 
tling, or, rather, bustling, of skirts in 
the hall—there was war in the very 
sound, and I felt it. Mrs. Ellersly ap- 
peared, bearing her husband as a de- 
jected trailer invisibly but firmly 
coupled. She acknowledged my salu- 
tation with a stiff-necked nod, ignored 
my extended hand. I saw that she 
wished to impress upon me that she was 
a very grand lady indeed; but, while my 
ideas of what constitutes a lady were 
at that time somewhat befogged by my 
snobbishness, she failed dismally. She 
looked just what she was—a mean, 
bad-tempered woman, in a towering 
rage. 

“You have forced me, Mr. Black- 
lock,” said she, and then I knew for 
just what purpose that voice of hers 
was best adapted—‘‘to say to you what 
I should have preferred to write. Mr. 
Ellersly has had brought to his ears 
matters in connection with your private 
life which make it imperative that you 
discontinue your calls here.” 

“My private life, ma’am?” I repeated. 
“T was not aware that I had a private 
life.” 

“Anita, leave us alone with Mr. 
Blacklock,” commanded her mother. 

The girl hesitated, bent her head, and 
with a cowed look went slowly toward 
the door. There she paused, and, with 
what seemed a great effort, lifted her 
head and gazed at me. How I ever 
came rightly to interpret her look I 
don’t know, but I said: “Miss Ellersly, 
I’ve the right to insist that you’ stay.” 
[ saw that she was going to obey me, 
and before Mrs. Ellersly could repeat 
her order I said: “Now, madam, if 
anyone accuses me of having done any- 
thing that would cause you to exclude 
a man from your house, I am ready for 
the liar and his lie.” 


As I spoke I was searching the weak, 
bad old face of her husband for an ex- 
planation. Their pretense of outraged 
morality I rejected at once—it was ab- 
surd. Neither uptown nor down, nor 
anywhere else, had I done anything that 
anyone could regard as a breach of the 
code of man of the world. Then, rea- 
soned I, they must have found some 
one else to help them out of their finan- 
cial troubles—some one who, perhaps, 
has made this insult to me the price, or 
part of the price, of his generosity. 
Who? Who hates me? Instantly, up 
before my mind flashed a vivid picture 
of Tom Langdon and Sam Ellersly arm 
in arm entering Lewis’ office. Tom 
Langdon wishes to marry her, and her 
parents wish it, too—that was my in- 
stant conclusion. 

“\Ve do not care to discuss the mat- 
ter, sir,” Mrs. Ellersly was replying, 
her tone indicating that it was not fit 
to discuss. And this was the woman 
[ had hardly been able to treat civilly, 
so nauseating had been her fawnings 
and flatterings ! 

“So!” T said, ignoring her and open- 
ing my batteries full upon the old man. 
“You are taking orders from Mowbray 
Langdon now. Why?” 

As I spoke, I was conscious that there 
had been some change in Anita. I 
looked at her. With startled eyes and 
lips apart, she was advancing toward 
me. 

“Anita, leave the room!” cried Mrs, 
Ellersly, harshly, panic under the com- 
mand in her tones. 

[ felt rather than saw my advantage, 
and pressed it. 

“You see what they are doing, Miss 
Fllersly,” said I. 

She passed her hands over her eyes, 
let her face appear again. In it there 
was an energy of horror and repulsion 
that ought to have seemed exaggerated 
to me then, understanding as I did only 
a small part of the cause of her emotion. 
“T understand now!” said she. “Oh— 
it is—loathsome!’”’ And her eyes blazed 
upon her mother. 

“TLoathsome,” I echoed. 


“If you are 
not merely a chattel and a decoy, if 
there is any womanhood, any self-re- 
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spect in you, you will keep faith with 
me.” 

“Anita!” cried Mrs. Ellersly. 
to your room!” 

I had, once or twice before, heard a 
tone as repulsive—-a female dive-keeper 
hectoring her wretched white slaves. I 
looked at Anita. I expected to see her 
erect, defiant. Instead, she was again 
wearing that cowed look. 

“Don’t despise me,” she said, plead- 
ingly tome. “I know what is right and 
decent—God planted that too deep in 
me for them to be able to uproot it. 
But—oh, they have broken my will! 
They have broken my will! I cannot 
resist her. They have cast out all the 
woman in me, all the strength. They 
have made me a coward, a thing!” 
And she hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed. 

Mrs. Ellersly was about to speak. I 
could not offer better proof of my own 
strength of will than the fact that I, 
with a look and a gesture, put her 
down. Then I said to the girl: 

“You must choose now! Woman or 
thing—which shall it be? If it is wom- 
an, then you have me behind you and 
in front of you and around you. If it 
is thing—then God have mercy on you! 
Your self-respect, your pride are gone 
—forever. You will be like the carpet 
under his feet to the man whose crea- 
ture you become.” 

She came and stood by me, with her 
back to them. 

“Tf you will take me with you now,” 
she said, “I will go. If I delay, I am 
lost. I shall not have the courage. 
And I am sick, sick to death of this 
life here, of this hideous wait for- for 
the highest bidder. I stand ready to 
fulfill my part of the bargain. It was 
a shameful bargain. But to break it in 
these circumstances is infinitely more 
shameful than to keep it.” 

Her voice had gained strength and 
her manner courage as she spoke, until 
at the end she was meeting her moth- 
er’s venomous gaze without flinching. 

“Anita, go to your room!” almost 
screamed the old woman, her fury 


“Go 


TO BE 


tearing away the last shreds of the 
cloak of manners over that foul soul of 
hers. I am no longer in the dark, as I 
then was, as to the force that was driv- 
ing Anita from those parents of hers, 
and, powerful though it was, I think 
they still might have held her but for 
that hideous unmasking. 

“Your daughter is of age, madam,” 
said I. “She will go with me. And I 
warn you that you are deceived by 
the Langdons. I am not powerless, 
and”—here J let her have a full look 
into my red-hot furnaces of wrath—‘“I 
stop at nothing in pursuing those who 
oppose me-—at nothing!” 

Anita, staring at her mother’s awful 
face, was shrinking and trembling as if 
before the wicked, pale yellow eyes and 
quivering, outstretched tentacles of a 
devilfish. Holding to my arm, she let 
me guide her to the door. Her mother 
recovered speech. ‘Anita!’ she cried. 
“What are you doing? Are you mad?” 

“T think I must be out of my mind,” 
said Anita. “But, if you try to keep me 
here, I shall tell him all—all.”’ 

Her voice suggested that she was 
about to go into hysterics. I gently 
urged her forward. There was 
sort of woman’s wrap in the hall. 1 
put it round her. Before she—or I— 
realized it, she was in my waiting elec- 
tric. 

“Uptown,” I said to my man. 

She tried to start up. 

“Oh, what have I done! What am 
I doing!” she cried, her courage oozing 
away. “Let me out—please!” 

“You are going with me,” said I. 
And I held her in the seat and closed 
the doors. I saw the door of the Ellers- 
ly mansion opening, saw old Ellersly, 
bareheaded and _ distracted, scuttling 
down the steps. 

“Go ahead—fast!” I 
man. 


some 


called to my 
And the electric was rushing up 
the avenue, with the bell ringing for 


crossings incessantly. She huddled 
away from me into the corner of the 
seat, sobbing hysterically. I knew that 
to touch her would be fatal—or to 
speak. So I waited. 


CONTINUED. 








THE INFIDELITY OF BLNOULENS 


Leonard 


4 HENEVER they talk of 
him whom I will call 
““Noulens’—of his nov- 
els, his method, the ec- 
centricities of his talent 
a —some one is sure to 
rooney say: “But what com- 
rades, he and his wife! 

They are devoted to each other!’ You 
are certain to hear it; and as often as I 
hear it myself I think of what he told 


oi — 
Wessengse: 


me that evening—I remember the shock 

I had, 

At the beginning I had expected lit- 
When I went in, his wife said: “I 


tle. 
fear he will be poor company ; he has to 
write a short story for La Voix, and 
cannot find a theme—he has been beat- 
ing his brains. all day.’’ So far from 
anticipating emotions, I had proposed 
dining there another night instead, but 
she would not allow me to leave. 

“Something you say may suggest a 
motif to him,” she declared, “and he 
can write, or dictate, the story in an 
hour, when you have gone.” 

So I stayed, ‘and after dinner he lay 
on the sofa, bewailing the fate that 
had made him an. author. The salon 
communicated with his study, and 
through the open door he had the in- 
vitation of his writing table—the little 
sheaf of paper that she had put in read- 
iness for him, the lighted lamp, the pile 
of cigarettes.’ I knew that she hoped 
the view would stimulate him, but it 
was soon apparent that he had ceased 
to think of a story altogether. He 
spoke of Antoine in his. new part, of a 


"Merrick 


book by Anatole France, of the revue 
at Parisiana. Then, in the hall, the tel- 
ephone bell rang, and madame rose to 
receive the message. “All6! Allo!” 

She did not come back. There was 
a pause; and presently he murmured: 

“T wonder if a stranger has been 
moved to telephone a plot to me!” 

“What?” I said. 

“It sounds mad, hein? But it once 
happened—on just such a night as this, 
when my mind was just as blank. Real- 
ly! Out of the silence a woman told 
me a beautiful story. Of course, I nev- 
er used it, nor do I know if she made 
use of it herself; but I have never for- 
gotten. For years I could not hear a 
telephone bell without trembling. Even 
now, when I am working late, I find 
myself hoping for her voice.” 

“The story was so wonderful as 
that?” 

He threw a. glance into the study, as 
if to assure himself that his wife had 
not entered it from the hall. 

“Can you believe that a man may 
learn to love—tenderly and truly love 
—a woman he has never met?” he 
asked me. 

“J don’t think I understand you.” 

“There has been only one woman 
in my life who was all in all to me,” he 
said, “and I never saw her.” 

How was I to answer? I looked.at 
him. 

“After all, what is there incredible 
in it?” he demanded. “Do we give our 
love to a face, or to a temperament? I 
swear to you that I could not have 
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known that woman’s temperament 
more intimately if we had made our 
confidences in each other’s arms. I 
knew everything of her, except the tri- 
fles which a stranger learns in the mo- 
ment of being presented—her height, 
her complexion, her name, whether she 
was married or single. No, those things 
I never knew. But her tastes, her sym- 
pathies, her soul—these, the secret 
truths of the woman—were as familiar 
to me as to herself.” 

He hesitated. 

“T am in a difficulty. If I seem to 
disparage my wife, I shall be a cad; if 
I let you think we have been as happy 
together as people imagine, you will 
not understand the importance of what 
I am going to tell you. I will say this: 
before our honeymoon was over, I 
bored her fearfully. While we were 
engaged, I had talked to her of my il- 
lusions about herself; when we were 
married, I talked to her of my convic- 
tions about my art. The change ap- 
palled her. She was chilled, crushed, 
dumfounded. I looked to her to share 
my interests. For response she yawned 
—and wept. 

“Oh, her tears! her hourly tears! the 
tears that drowned my love! 

“The philosopher is made, not born; 
in the first few years I rebelled furious- 
ly. I wanted a companion, a confi- 
dante, and I had never felt so desper- 
ately alone. 

“We had a flat in the Rue de Sontay 
then, and the telephone was in iny work- 
room. One night, late, as I sat brood- 
ing there, the bell startled me, and a 
‘ yoice—a woman’s voice—said : 

“*T am so lonely; I want to talk to 
you before I sleep.’ 

“T cannot describe the strangeness of 
that appeal reaching me so suddenly 
out of the distance. I knew that it was 
a mistake, of course, but it was as if, 
away in the city, some nameless soul 
had echoed the cry in my own heart. 
I obeyed an impulse; I said: 

“*T, too, am very lonely—I believe I 
have been waiting for you.’ 

“There was a pause, and then she 
asked, dismayed: 

“ “Who are you?’ 


“*Not the man you thought,’ I told 
her. ‘But a very wistful one.’ 

“T heard soft laughter. ‘How ab- - 
surd!’ she murmured. 

“*Be merciful,’ I:went on; ‘we are 
both sad, and fate clearly intends us 
to console each other. It cannot com-: 
promise you, for I do not even know 
who you are. Stay and talk to me for 
five minutes.’ 

“*What do you ask me to talk about ?” 

“ ‘Oh, the subject to interest us both 
—yourself.’ 

“After a moment she answered: ‘I 
am shaking my head.’ 

“Tt is very unfeeling of you,’ I 
said. ‘And I have not even the com- 
pensation of seeing you do it.’ 

“Imagine another pause, and then her 
voice in my ear again: 

““T will tell you what I can do for 
you—I can tell you a story.’ 

“The truth would please me more,’ 
I owned. ‘Still, if my choice must be 
made between your story and your si- 
lence, certainly I choose the story.’ 

“‘T applaud your taste,’ she said. 
‘Are you comfortable—are you sitting 
down ?” 

“T sat down, smiling. 

“She did not reply. 

“Then, ‘Mademoiselle 

“Again no answer. 

“Well, say, at least, if I have your 
permission to smoke while I listen to 
you.’ 

“She laughed. 
far!’ 

“ ‘Flow far?’ I asked, quickly. 

“But she would not even hint from 
what neighborhood she was speaking 
to me. ‘Attend!’ she commanded—and 
began. 

“Tt is the story of two lovers,’ she 
said. ‘Paul and Rosamonde. They 
were to have married, but Rosamonde 
died too soon. When she was dying, 
she gave him a curl of the beautiful 
brown hair that he used to kiss. “Au 
revoir, dear love,” she whispered; “it 
will be very stupid in Heaven until you 
come. Remember that I am waiting 
for you, and be faithful. If your love 
for me fades, you will see.that curl of 
mine fade, too.” 


‘Madame——’ 


“You carry courtesy 
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““Every day through the winter Paul 
strewed flowers on her tomb, and 
sobbed. And in the spring he strewed 
flowers, and sighed. And in the sum- 
mer he paid that flowers might be 
strewn there for him. Sometimes when 
he looked at the dead girl's hair he 
thought that it was paler than it had 
been, but as he looked at it seldom now, 
he could easily persuade himself that 
he was mistaken. 

“‘Then he met a woman’ who made 
him happy again; and the wind chased 
the withered flowers from Rosamonde’s 
grave and left it bare. One day Paul’s 
wife found a little packet that lay for- 
gotten in his desk; she opened it jeal- 
ously before he could prevent her. Paul 
feared that the sight would give her 
pain, and watched her with anxious 
eyes. But in a moment she was laugh- 
ing. “What an idiot I am!” she ex- 
claimed. “I was afraid that it was the 
hair of some girl you had loved!” The 
curl was snow-white.’ 

“Her fantastic tale,” continued Nou- 
lens, “which was told with an earnest- 
ness that I cannot reproduce, impressed 
me very much. I did not offer any 
criticism, I did not pay her any com- 
pliment ; I said simply: 

“*Who are you?’ 

‘That,’ she warned me, ‘is a ques- 
tion that you must not ask. Well, are 
you still bored?’ 

““No,’ 

“*A little interested ?’ 

‘Very.’ 


““ 


han I 


“*T, too, am feeling happier t 
did. And now, adieu!’ 
“ ‘Wait,’ I begged. 
shall speak to you again.’ 

“She hesitated; and I assure you that 
I had never waited for a woman’s an- 
swer with more suspense while I held 


‘Tell me when I 


her hand, than I waited for the an- 
swer of this woman whom I could not 
see. ‘To-morrow?’ [ urged. ‘In the 
morning ?’ 

““In the morning it would be diffi- 
cult.’ 

“*The afternoon ?’ 

“‘In the afternoon it 
possible.’ 


would be im- 


“*Then the 
hour ?’ 
‘**Perhaps,’ 


evening—at the same 


she faltered, ‘if I am 
free.’ 

“*My number,’ I told her, ‘is Five- 
five-two nought-nine. Can you write it 
now ?’ 

““T have written it.’ 

“*Please repeat, so that there may 
be no mistake.’ 

** *Five-five-two 
rect?’ 

“Correct. I am grateful.’ 

“ “Good-night.’ 

“*Good-night. Sleep well.’ 

“You may suppose that on the mor- 
row I[ remembered the incident with a 
smile, that I ridiculed the emotion it 
had roused in me? You would be 
wrong. I recalled it more and more 
curiously; I found myself looking for- 
ward to the appointment with an eager- 
ness that was astonishing. We had 
talked for about twenty minutes, hid- 
den from each other—half Paris, per- 
haps, dividing us; I had nothing more 
tangible to expect this evening. Yet I 
experienced all the sensations of a man 
who waits for an interview, for an em- 
brace. What did it mean? I was be- 
wildered. The possibility of love at 
first sight I understood; but might the 
spirit also recognize an affinity by tele- 
phone? 

“There is a phrase in fewilletons that 
had always irritated me—‘To his impa- 
tience it seemed that the clock had 
stopped.’ It had always struck me as 
absurd. Since that evening I have 
never condemned the phrase, for hon- 
estly I thought more than once that 
the clock had stopped. By and by, to 
increase the tension, my wife, who sel- 
dom entered my work-room, opened the 
door. She found me idle, and was 
moved to converse with me. Mon 
Dieu! Now that the hour approached 
at last, madame was present, with the 
air of having settled herself for the 
night! 

“The hands of the clock moved on— 
and always faster now. If she remained 
till the bell rang, what was I to do? 
To answer that I had ‘some one with 
me’ would be intelligible to the lady, 


nought-nine. Cor- 
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but it would sound suspicious to my 
wife. To answer that I was ‘busy’ 
would sound innocent to my wife, but 
it would be insulting to the lady. To 
disregard the bell altogether would be 
to let madame go to the telephone her- 
self! I tell you I perspired. 

“Under Providence, our cook rescued 
me. There came a timid knock, and 
then the figure of the cook, her eyes 
inflamed, her head swathed in some 
extraordinary garment. She had a 
raging toothache—would madame have 
the kindness to give her a little cognac ? 
The ailments of the cook always arouse 
in human nature more solicitude than 
the ailments of any other servant. Ma- 
dame’s sympathy was active—I was 
saved! 

“The door had scarcely closed when 
tr-r-r-r-ng, the signal came. 

“*Good-evening, from the 
‘So you are here to meet me?’ 

‘*Good-evening,’ I said; ‘I 
willingly go further to meet you.’ 

“*Be thankful that the rendezvous 
was your flat—listen to the rain! Come, 
own that you congratulated yourself 
when it began! “Luckily I can be gal- 
lant without getting wet,” you thought. 
Really, I am most considerate—you 
keep a dry skin, you waste no time in 
reaching me, and you need not even 
trouble to change your coat.’ 

“Tt sounds very cozy,’ I admitted; 
‘but there is one drawback to it all—I 
do not see you.’ 

“*That may be more considerate of 
me still! I may be reluctant to banish 
your illusions. Isn’t it probable that I 
am plain—or at least elderly? I may 
even be an authoress, with ink on her 
fingers. By the bye, monsieur, I have 


voice. 


would 


been re-reading one of your books since 
last night.’ 

““Oh, you know my name now? I 
am gratified to have become more than 


a telephonic address to you. 
if we have ever met?’ 
“*We never spoke till last night, but 
I have seen you often.’ 
“*VYou, at any rate, can have no illu- 
sions to be banished. What a relief! 
I have endeavored to talk as if I hada 


May I ask 
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romantic bearing; now that you know 
how I look, I can be myself.’ 

“*T await your next words with ter-. 
ror,’ she said. ‘What shock is in store 
for me? Speak gently.’ 

“Well, speaking gently, I am very 
glad that you were put on to the wrong 
number last night. At the same time, 
I feel a constraint, a difficulty; I can- 
not talk to you frankly, cannot be seri- 
ous—it is as if I showed my face while 
you were masked.’ 

“Ves, it is true—I understand,’ she 
said. ‘And even if I were to swear that 
I was not unworthy of your frankness, 
you would still be doubtful of me, I 
suppose.’ 

* “\Tadame- 

““QOh, it is natural! I know very 
well how I must appear to you,’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘a coquette, with a new pas- 
time—a vulgar coquette, besides, who 
tries to pique your interest by an air 
of mystery. Believe me, monsieur, I 
am forbidden to unmask. Think light- 
ly of me if you want—I have no right 
to complain—but believe as much as 
that. 1 do not give you my name sim- 
ply because I may not.’ 

“ ‘Madame,’ I replied, ‘so far from 
wishing to force your confidence, I as- 
sure you that I will never inquire who 
you are, never try to find out.’ 

“*And you will talk frankly, un- 
constrainedly, all the same?’ 

“*Ah, you are too illogical to be 
elderly and plain,’ I demurred. ‘You 
resolve to remain a stranger to me— 
and I bow to your decision—but, on 
the other hand, a man makes confi- 
dences only to his friends.’ 

“There was a long pause; and when 
I heard the voice again it trembled. 

“ «Adieu, monsieur.’ 

“*Adieu, madame,’ I said. 

“No sooner was she gone, than I[ 
would have given almost anything to 
bring her back. For a long while I 
sat praying that she would ring again. 
I watched the telephone as if it had 
been her window, the door of her home 
—something that could yield her to my 
view. During the next few days I 
grudged every minute that I was ab- 
sent from the room. [ took my meals 
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in it. Never had I had the air of work- 
ing so indefatigably, and, in truth, I 
did not write a line. ‘I suppose you 
have begun a new romance?’ said my 
wife. In my soul I feared that I had 
finished it!” 

Noulens sighed—he clasped his 
hands on his head. The dark hair, the 
thin, restless fingers were all that I 
could see of him where I sat. Some 
seconds passed; I wondered whether 
there would be time for me to hear the 
rest before his wife returned. 

“In my soul I feared that I had fin- 
ished it,” he repeated. “Extraordinary 
as it appears, I was in love with a wom- 
an I had never seen. Each time that 
bell sounded, my heart seemed to try 
to choke me. It had been my griev- 


ance, since we had the telephone in- 
stalled, that we heard nothing of it 
excepting that we owed another check 
for its use; but now, by a maddening 
coincidence, éverybody I had ever met 
took to ringing me up about trifles, and 
agitating me twenty times a day. 


“At last, one night—when expecta- 
tion was almost dead—she called to me 
again. Oh, but her voice was humble! 
My friend, it is piteous when we love a 
woman, to hear her humbled. I longed 
to take her hands, to fold my arms 
about her—I abased myself, that she 
might regain her pride. She heard how 
I had missed and sorrowed for her; I 
owned that she was dear to me. 

“And then began a companionship— 
strange as you may find the word— 
which was the sweetest my life has 
held. We talked together daily. This 
woman, whose whereabouts, whose 
face, whose name were all unknown 
to me, became the confidante of my 
disappointments and my hopes. If I 
worked well, my thought would be: 
‘To-night I shall have good news to 
give her.’ If I worked ill: ‘Never 
mind, by and by she will encourage 
me!’ There was not a page in my next 
novel that I did not read to her; never 
a doubt beset me in which I did not 
turn for her sympathy and advice. 

“Well, how have you got on?’ 

“Oh, I am so troubled this even- 
ing, dear!’ 
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“Poor fellow! Tell me all about it. 
I tried to come to you sooner, but I 
couldn’t get away.’ ; 

“Like that! We talked as if she were 
really with me. My life was no longer 
desolate; the indifference in my home 
no longer grieved me. All the interest, 
the love, the inspiration I had hungered 
for was now given to me by a woman 
who remained invisible.” 

Noulens paused again. In the pause 
I got up to light a cigarette, and—I 
shall never forget it!—I saw the bowed 
figure of his wife beyond the study 
door. It was only a glimpse I had, 
but the glimpse was enough to make 
my heart stand still—she leaned over 
the table, her face hidden by her hand. 

I tried to warn, to signal to him—he 
did not see me. I could do nothing— 
nothing at all—without doubling her 
humiliation by the knowledge that I 
had witnessed it. If he would only look 
at me! 

“Listen,” he went on, rapidly; “I 
was happy, I was young again—and 
there was a night when she said to me: 
‘It is for the last time.’ 

“Six words! But for a moment I 
had no breath, no life, to answer them. 

“«Speak!’ she cried out. ‘You are 
frightening me!’ 

““*What has happened ?’ I stammered. 
‘Trust me, I implore you!’ 

“T heard her sobbing—and minutes 
seemed to pass. It was horrible. I 
thought my heart would burst while I 
shuddered at her sobs—the sobbing of 
a woman I could not reach. 

““T can tell you nothing,’ she said, 
when she was calmer; ‘only that we are 
speaking together for the last time.’ 

“But why—why? Is it that you 
are leaving France?’ 

““T cannot tell you,’ she repeated; 
‘I have had to swear that to myself.’ 

“Oh, I raved to her! I was desper- 
ate; I tried to wring her name from 
her then—I besought her to confess 
where she was hidden, The space be- 
tween us frenzied me. It was fright- 
ful, it was like a nightmare, that strug- 
gle to tear the truth from a woman 
whom I could not clasp or see. 

“*My dear,’ she said, ‘there are some 


’ 
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things that are beyond human power. 
They are not merely difficult, or unwise, 
or mad—they are impossible. You 
have begged the impossible of me. 
You will never hear me again, it is far 
from likely we shall ever meet—and if 
one day we do, you will not even know 
that it is I. But—I love you. I 
should like to think that you believe it, 
for I love you very dearly. Now say 
“good-by” to me. My arms are round 
your neck, dear heart—I kiss you on 
the lips.’ 

“It was the end. She was lost. A 
moment before, I had felt her presence 
in my senses; now I stood in an empty 
room, mocked by a futile apparatus. 
My friend, if you have ever yearned 
to see a woman whose whereabouts you 
did not know—ever exhausted yourself 
tramping some district in the hope of 
finding her—you may realize what I 
feel; for remember that by comparison 
your task was easy—I am even igno- 
rant of this woman’s arrondissement 
and: appearance. She left me helpless. 
The telephone had given her—the tele- 
phone had taken her away. All that re- 
mained to me was the mechanism on a 
table.” 

Noulens turned on the couch at last; 
and, turning, he could not fail to see 
his wife. I was spellbound. 
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“Mechanism on a table,’” he re- 
peated,. with a prodigious yawn of re- 
lief. “That is all. If thou hast writ- 
ten it, my own, the story is finished!” . 

“Good!” said madame, cheerily. She 
bustled in, fluttering pages of short- 
hand. “But I complain, old angel, that 
the tale of Paul and Rosamonde is 
thrown away—it is an extravagance, 
telling two tales for the price of one.” 

“You are right, my soul. But, on 
the other hand, thou knowest that I 
invented it months ago, and could not 
make it long enough for it to be of any 
use.” 

“That is true,” she agreed. “Well, 
we will be liberal, then—we will in- 
clude it!’ She noticed my amazement. 
“What ails monsieur ?” 

Noulens gave: a guffaw. “I am 
afraid monsieur did not recognize that 
I was dictating to you,’ he chuckled. 
“By the bye, it was fortunate that some 
one telephoned to us just now—that 
started my plot for me! Who was it?” 

“Tt was La Voix,” she laughed— 
“inquiring if the story would be done 
in time!” 

Oh, yes, indeed they are comrades, 
those two—you are certain to hear it! 
And as often as I hear it myself, I 
think of what he told me that evening 
—I remember how he took me in. 


| “2 
AVE ATQUE VALE 


AVE. 
HERE wast thou, little Song, 
That hast delayed so long 
To come to me? 
“Mute in the mind of God; 
Till where thy feet had trod, 
I followed thee.” 


VALE, 


Farewell! 


I go my way; 

And if in long delay 
Thou must remain, 

Forget not ’tis the track 

We trod, that leads us back 
To God again. 


Joun B. Tass. 
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1S SOCIAL PRESTIGE WORTH WHILE? 








I11.—THE 


4'T costs thousands of dol- 
lars a week to be a 
leader in society in the 
greatest American cit- 
ies. It is not infrequent 
to have a fortune of 
five thousand dollars a 
day to meet this de- 
mand. The money problem is supposed 
to be the most difficult one. It is really 
the simplest. The world counts the cost 
of being in soéiety by dollars and cents. 
This is material mathematics. What is 
the cost in nerve force, vitality, morals, 
brains, opinions, individuality ? 

The world measures the coppers that 
pass through the coffers from the 
hands of a fashionable millionaire. 
Who stops to measure the marrow ab- 
sorbed from the bones in the process? 

What does it cost to be in society in 
the real sense? 

This is not a question for material 
ists, but for students of psychology. 

Two shop girls from the lower dis- 
trict of New York were sitting on a 
bench in Central Park when a woman 
well known to social fame rode by in 
her victoria. She was dressed in the 
perfection of a designer’s thought, 
wrapped in Russian furs chosen for a 
crown, carried along by horses that won 
blue ribbons, with two men on the box 
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whose salaries would enable them to 
take a superior pose. 

One girl on the bench bitterly said to 
her companion : 

“How would it feel to live as she 

? To have nothing to do, every- 
thing to wear and to eat, to sleep all 
day if she wishes, have no duties, not 
crazy with fear that she will lose her 
position when times are hard, to have 
thousands of friends who love her, to 
buy gorgeous clothes, to come and ga 
as she pleases?” 

“She wouldn't look as though she 
owned everything and everybody, and 
have that lovely skin and those bright 
eyes, if she had to work eight hours as 
we do,” was the other’s comment. 

The toiling girl has this warped and 
mistaken idea of the social leader; she 
sees in her the exponent of idleness, and 
contrasts her own toil with this fairy- 
like condition. 

The woman in the victoria would 
smile more sadly at this conception 
than of any other criticism of her life. 

No, she wouldn’t exchange places: 
she would not go to the sweat shop, to 
the weaver’s seat, to the upright posi- 
tion behind the counter. But would the 
girl on the bench change either, if she 
knew ? 

Would she not cling to the factory 


cle eS! 
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What does a society leader get in return for the ceaseless drain upon her best and highest 
Those who have read these articles are now in a position 


to give an intelligent answer to some 
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with its regulation work, its lack of re- 
sponsibility, its passive acceptance to 
rules, its holidays, its free evenings, its 
small wages to meet a small demand ? 

Would she stand the fret, the ambi- 
tion, the care, the snubs, the quarrels, 
the contests for supremacy in this colos- 
sal, cruel and callous arena called So- 
ciety ? 

Would she not break her heart in 
homesickness for the lunch basket and 
the dinner whistle? 

Can any woman, unless possessed of 
iron nerves, unimpaired constitution, 
and the goading pangs of ambition, 
stand the moral and physical strain im- 
posed by this game erroneously called 
idle pleasure? 

The leader in society, and the one 
struggling for this distinction, always 
works sixteen hours, and often eighteen 
hours, a day. For her there is no “‘stop- 
work” whistle. There is no hour rule. 
She works at a desperate stretch 
throughout the day and the years, and is 
required to bring to that work more 
brains or shrewdness, vitality, common 


sense, energy, tact and constitution than 
any woman in any profession or trade. 
She never sleeps late nor goes to bed 
early. 

The common indulgences of human 


nature are denied her. She must not 
quarrel with those whom she dislikes; 
she must not snub those of whom she 
does not approve; she cannot tell other 
people plainly what she thinks of them. 
She must be a diplomatist, a perfect 
housekeeper, have an uncommon 
knowledge of clothes, be educated in 
music, speak more languages than her 
own, talk of London and Paris as she 
does of New York and Yellowstone 
Park. 

To be ignorant is fatal. To be un- 
couth is heinous. To be mentally awk- 
ward is beyond redemption. To be un- 
gracious to the right people is to fore- 
tell failure. 

To be oneself is impossible unless one 
has become so inoculated with the se- 
rum of society that one is really wha 
one seems. 

Does the girl on the bench find it pos- 
sible to stretch her mental vision to the 
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wide horizon that bounds the woman 
in the victoria and see what it requires 
to be in the social harness capering for 
a blue ribbon in a ring where the price- 
of admission is usually the only en- 
trance barrier? 

Does she know how she is never left 
alone by any organization or church or 
charity? How overwhelming her mail 
is to which she must give attention? 
How she must invite people she doesn’t 
like to her house, and be civil to those 
who can do her good? How she must 
admit to her friendship women and men 
of whose morals she does not approve 
because she is not a sceptered queen and 
cannot lay down moral laws? How 
she must search for novelty in enter- 
taining to keep the attention of an ever 
widening and fickle society; how she 
must continually keep in the harness or 
grow rusty and be dropped? 

How she must really crucify herself 
on public opinion, and, to a great ex- 
tent, do what others do and do it bet- 
ter, or never stand on or reach the pin- 
nacle to which she is striving? 

If any poor girl or servant, or any 
member of the wage-earning class, were 
asked to work, day and night, mentally 
and physically, like a modern leader of 
American society, she would become 
an anarchist. 

What is the cost in the coin of one- 
self to be on the top rung of the social 
ladder—-a ladder which is firmly plant- 
ed in earth that rests against ether, and 
on which one maintains a balance only 
when one is a social acrobat. 

To begin with, this woman in the 
victoria goes through life on six hours’ 
sleep out of the twenty-four; sometimes 
less. She admirably adapts her consti- 
tution to the strain for so many months 
in the year by going to Hot Springs or 
Carlsbad for recuperation. It is safe 
to say that the women who lead Ameri- 
can society are awake and ready for 
work at eight o'clock in the morning. 
A half dozen of the most notable ones 
on Fifth Avenue boast that they break- 
fast at half-past seven every morning, 
no matter if they have retired at three 
o'clock. They use the masseuse to help 
them regain rest, but for sleep they 
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have not time. Coffee and eggs are 
served in their rooms. 

The habit of going to the breakfast 
table is as obsolete as the hoop skirt. It 
looks leisurely to see one clad in a silk- 
en negligée, seated at an inlaid mahog- 
any table in a sunshiny bay window, 
eating from solid silver, and yet but 
few moments of that repast, luxurious 
as it looks, are idle ones. 

The housekeeper, who must give or- 
ders to an army of servants, whose du- 
ties must begin early and never be 
ended, stands at the side of the break- 
fast table to take orders. This is no 
easy half hour for the woman who eats. 
She must remember every detail she 
has planned for the day’s work. Her 
orders to the butler must admit of no 
misunderstanding. A dinner or lunch- 
eon requires her attention to which she 
must bring the hand of a_ master. 
Guests are arriving or departing, and 
it is her brains that must work out 
their ease or their comfort. 

There are linen to be replenished, the 
wine cellar to be filled, flowers to be or- 
dered, the seamstresses’ work to be out- 
lined. 

The other chiefs of departments fol- 
low the housekeeper to get their orders, 
which involves all the hours until mid- 
night. Her secretary comes next, and a 
mail which is only equaled by that of a 
captain of industry must be sorted and 
brief, direct answers dictated. 

She finds it impossible to answer any 
except the most intimate notes. If she 
tried to write personal letters in re- 
sponse to those received from people it 
would consume her whole morning, 
taking out of her the spark of vitality 
needed for more necessary conditions. 

At eleven o’clock she has finished an 
ordeal to which she has brought enough 
judgment and brilliancy of execution to 
command her a high-salaried position. 

She is then usually due at her dress- 
maker’s. The woman who gloats over 
two new gowns for the street and two 
for the evening, and knows all that it 
takes out of her to choose and be fitted 
for these four, can dimly appreciate 
the task of the woman who has fifty 
gowns to stand the season’s demands. 
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True, the richest and most strenuous 
women have an understudy, who, alike 
in figure and face, goes to the dress- 
makers to stand the first tiresome fit- 
ting. Yet the owner is compelled to 
stand for hours to have final draperies 
adjusted and individual touches given. 

After such work the usual woman 
would go to bed for four hours. The 
society woman cannot indulge in such 
indolence. She lunches formally or in- 
formally with others at a house or fash- 
ionable restaurant. 

At half after three she is out for her 
drive, which includes stopping at a 
dozen or more teas and coming-out 
parties which it is courteous for her to 
attend. She has mailed her card to 
dozens that she cannot, or will not, take 
in. 

Her one chance of respite from social 
toil comes between seven and eight 
o'clock in the evening, when she puts 
herself in the hands of a masseuse and 
is prepared for dinner. 

Often in the rush of the season she 
does not get even this hour free from 
worry and hurry. She wishes to give 
a glance at the tables in the drawing 
room before guests arrive, if she is the 
entertainer, or she must arrive punctu- 
ally at another dinner because of the 
opera or ball to follow. 

Even her quiet seat in the opera box 
does not always assure an hour of 
peace, for she must make interesting 
conversation with those who call be- 
tween the acts. 

After the opera there is a ball, a sup- 
per, a musicale; anything to pass away 
the hours until early morning. 

This is the authentic routine of the 
woman who keeps up with the fore- 
most social set of America. This 
amount of physical energy does not 
preclude the cultivation of the mental 
side. 

No graver mistake is made by those 
who don’t know than to suppose the 
woman of exalted social position is a 
mental butterfly. She often shows eru- 
dition without considering it such. The 
upward mental struggle of thousands 
of women who live in small communi- 
ties or in lesser social lanes are un- 

















She knows at first hand 


known to her. 
what they endeavor to know through 
hearsay. 
Europe is 
ground. She must read great books or 
not be able to hold her own with the 


her intellectual 


play- 


great people whom she meets. To-day 
it is the fashion for the smart set to 
commingle with the brainy set, and she 
meets the greatest interpreters of music 
or the drama at dinner and supper table. 
She not only knows what they do, but 
she hears from their own lips how they 
have done it. 

As it is now the fashion to spend a 
part of one’s season in Washington, 
especially since one of “the blood” is 
President of the United States, she 
must talk familiarly of national issues 
with their progenitors or spokesmen. 

Her mentality must be developed all 
around her horizon. 

She is not weak at any point. This 
is not through any great effort on her 
part, because she learns through experi- 
ence and daily touch with important 
things ; if she does not she becomes sec- 
ond class. 

Money is the middle man by which 
she is introduced to things worth while, 
whereas other women without millions 
and exalted social position must make 
the struggles of Hercules to arrive at 
the same pinnacle of understanding. 

The acquirement of these things does 
not leave much rest for the brain, even 
if the knowledge does come at first 
hand. It is not necessary to be brilliant 
to be a social success; but dullness is 
mediocrity; and mediocrity is consid- 
ered as the rinsings of an unwashed 
wineglass. 

One need not quote Chateaubriand 
and Horace, but one must know when 
others refer to them. One may not be 
intellectual, but one must be intelligent. 

If she speaks with spirit and acumen 
of great movements, past and present, 
in the world, she may be considered 
somewhat superior to others in her set ; 
but if she professes ignorance of them 
she does not make herself better 
thought of by those with whom she 
goes. 

It would be difficult to pick out a 
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single woman in New York’s first. set 
who is as ignorant and dull as many 
who, not in society, wrongly criticise its _ 
leaders for lack of brains. 

The self-satisfied woman out of touch 
with rich frivolities, who talks serious- 
ly of cultivation and the upward men- 
tal growth, would be astounded at, the 
easy and brilliant conversation of wom- 
en who entertain emperors and gen- 
iuses, with masters of finance and cab- 
inet ministers on the side. 

She might return to her own sphere 
with less satisfaction and more wis- 
dom. She might realize that it takes 
more than mere millions to make a lead- 
er in the foremost society; that to get 
one’s head above the herd in anything 
in American life is to be possessed of 
something remarkable within oneself. 

There are “accidents” in society as 
there have been in all the great niches 
in the world. The mighty and the 
weakling have often occupied the same 
seat, but it is the safer theory to believe 
that some dominant power within 
themselves has brought leadership to 
the majority. 

One thing is certain: Superabundant 
power of physical resistance and con- 
trol of will is necessary to a woman 
who must do all society demands of 
her. 

Thousands of factory girls would 
faint under the strain she imposes on 
herself; a strain which she thinks is 
imposed by the modern conditions of 
living, but which she voluntarily as- 
sumes because of her social ambition. 

She becomes consumed with the de- 
sire to be more notable than her col- 
leagues. 

To this end she must plan and often 
immolate herself on unworthy altars. 
As soon as she begins this she no lon- 
ger belongs to herself. She submits to 
requirements that are absorbing. The 
redemption of the condition is in its 
wholesome attitude. 

While it is fashionable to drink, to 
play bridge, to sit up late, to be ex- 
travagant, to be gorgeous as a bird of 
paradise in one’s costumery, to be 
barbaric in one’s jewels and gold and 
silver, it is also fashionable to be indi- 
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vidual. Modern society is not sheep- 
like. It does not always follow a bell- 
wether. The layman thinks it does, but 
in this he is as mistaken as in some other 
things regarding social conditions. The 
woman who doesn’t drink, who doesn’t 
play bridge, is as much a power as one 
who does. 

If she cannot be entertaining in this 
method, she must have other qualities 
that take the place. 

She must seek novelty as Diogenes 
sought the honest man. She goes about 
with a lantern looking in the blackest 
corners for things that, brought into the 
light of her life, will divert and cause 
an approving laugh. 

The most serious arts must often be 
covered with a jest to be digested by 
these wearied minds. 

The mere spectacle of massive gold 
and silver in one’s entertaining is not 
sufficient to hold the attention or tickle 
the fancy of one’s guests. The coarse 
merrymaking of the slums may be 
brought into the gilded parlors of the 
exclusive without shocking the sensi- 
bilities of those who are difficult to 
please; and she who does this to her 
guests’ satisfaction has another blue 
ribbon pinned to her record. She must 
not be squeamish if she would be suc- 
cessful. 

It is a presumptuous sin to lay down 
the law for others in society. If a 
woman who aspires to leadership does 
not approve of the conduct of others, 
she must cultivate the virtue of not 
trying to reform them. Society is a 
house of glass, and its inmates are care- 
ful how they throw stones. Gossip, 
scandal and criticism are as rampant 
here as in other sets and trades, but 
the element of reform must not loom 
sharply through it. 

They may refrain from doing the 
thing of which they do not approve, 
but they must not insist upon others re- 
fraining from the same thing. 

The independents of this moral and 
mental attitude bring with it a certain 
release from strain, and it is well, be- 
cause the following out of social life 
brings its own task upon the physical 


body. 


“Considering I have been to thirty- 
five dinners in forty nights, I flatter my- 
self I don’t look quite ready for the 
cemetery,” said one of New York’s so- 
cial leaders to another on Fifth Ave- 
nue. You who live a quieter life and 
who complain from the housetops to all 
who may listen that you are tired to 
death because you have been to four 
balls and six dinners during the season 
may estimate the physical strain on the 
social leader who not only has no even- 
ing free of engagements, but whose 
nights are spent going to great occa- 
sions, often three in an evening, which 
require the ultimate expenditure of 
mental and physical vitality. 

It is also an uncomfortable truth that 
the minor virtues play an important 
part in this effort to reach and maintain 
leadership. 

The power to write a poem, the 
genius to create a book, the inspiration 
to put life on a canvas, are not as im- 
portant for success as punctuality, cor- 
diality, courtesy, even temper, diplom- 
acy in difficult movements. 

One of the great pulpit orators, in 
explaining this condition, astutely said 
that it required more control over one- 
self, more lack of self-indulgence, than 
the mere outburst of creating. 

And it is very probable that the lack 
of these minor virtues makes the genius 
usually an uncomfortable member of 
society. Mental eccentricities may be 
forgiven, but mad manners never. 

There are thousands in society who 
lack graciousness and whose attitude 
is not always cordial, but in the general 
summing up for leadership these wom- 
en are invariably placed behind the oth- 
Society goes no deeper than the 
surface. It does not ask its favorites to 
mean cordiality when it is expressed, 
and this leaves a loophole for the really 
brusque woman to slip through and 
come into the sunshine of approval. 
She can learn to be gracious, and learn 
she must, in manner if not in heart. 

A bride of the New York season— 
rich, powerful and beautiful—kept a 
record of her engagements for this sea- 
son, which probably tallied with the en- 
gagements of others. 


ers. 














fourteen 
The summary was this: 


It covered a_ period of 


weeks. 


Dinners, fifty. 

Operas, eighteen. 

Balls and dances, eighteen. 
Late suppers, thirty. 

Theaters, twenty-five. 
Afternoon teas, sixty-five. 
Luncheons, formal ones, fifteen. 


She decided not to lunch formally af- 
ter the first fifteen affairs were over, as 
she found herself unable to stand the 
gayety at noon when she would have to 
take part in it in the evening. 

This covers her winter season in New 
York. She gets six weeks of outdoor 
informal life at Aiken, South Carolina, 
goes to London for the opening of the 
season there, during which time she 
will exactly repeat the New York ex- 
perience. She will spend July motor- 
ing through France and Italy, and re- 
turns to Paris during the latter part of 
August, where she puts herself in the 
hands of dressmakers for eight weeks, 
during which she has from one to two 
fittings every day, varied by dinners at 
the smart restaurants and week-end 
house parties at French chateaux. 

This omits the Newport season, 
which she will take up the following 
year, as it is inconvenient to sandwich 
it in every year. Her house will re- 
main open, however, under the care of 
ten servants, in case she should wish to 
run over at the end of the London sea 
son for five weeks before going to 
Paris. 

If she decides on this she will go to 
a ball or dinner every night, or give one. 

This is the actual expenditure of vi- 
tality, brains and moral and physical 
energy which society requires of its 
celebrated leaders. 

Does it pay? 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of 
an investment, what are the dividends? 
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A man may work for twenty years 
to amass a million in order that he may 
enjoy it. This is a common-sense prin- - 
ciple. 

A woman works harder than any per- 
son in any industrial trade, sweat shop 
or factory, for her lifetime, and gets— 
what? 

Does society pay her in fame, ease of 
mind, pride in oneself, as literature, art, 
drama, music? 

The public knows of her, but does it 
approve of her? If she gains the good 
will of her associates, what does she 
get from the world at large? 

Does the achievement add to one’s 
character, build up one’s place in the 
world ? 

Does present security assure the fu- 
ture of old age? 

Hasn't any thinking person—the very 
leaders of society themselves—realized 
how society turns from its old and use- 
less with as much barbarism as the 
Indians and the wolves turn from 
theirs ? 

Hasn't it witnessed the spectacle in 
recent years of one of its most power- 
ful leaders being ignored and ridiculed 
because her latent follies became more 
uncovered as age left her less power to 
conceal them? 

What does society offer those 
immolate themselves on its altar? 

Leadership is not a thing to be easily 
maintained after it is won. There are 
no treaties of peace, no protocols to be 
signed which will insure a stable posi- 
tion. 

It is a ceaseless endeavor to keep 
from defeat in a thousand skirmishes 
which may continue to occur until the 
end. 

And the remarkable fatuity of it is 
that no woman who is in it counts the 
cost except in dollars and cents. 


who 

















THE PURSUIT OF THE PANHARD 
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BY CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


T was dusk when I 
stepped off the plat- 
form of the station and 
made my way through 
the main street of the 
little town and so to the 
crossroad, half a mile 
beyond, where stood 

3rothers, a signboard at its 





the Three 
hospitable front pointing to the pike 
which wound its way to the city fifty 


odd miles away. It was by arrange- 
ment with Dick Wetherbee that I was 
there. 

Three days before, by the transfer of 
a check whose proportions I had prop- 
erly modified in my statement to Mrs. 
Stephens, I had become the owner of a 
twenty-horse-power Panhard, and. the 
machine, after an overhauling, was due 
to arrive at the Three Brothers on the 
way home on this night at eight o’clock. 
Dick Wetherbee had gone over to New 
York that morning as my representa- 
tive, a wild-cat stock market and my 
own interests therein demanding my 
presence on the floor until the Exchange 
closed. Rollins, a chauffeur, was to 
handle the car; Dick was to note how 
she ran. From-the Three Brothers on, I 
was to make the run in their company 
and gauge the qualities of my purchase 
for .myself. 

I ate a solid supper alone and smoked 
a cigar while I strolled out on the 
porch to wait for the car. But, though 
time. went slowly, eight o’clock was 
chimed on my. landlord’s fussy little 
clock and half-past that hour, and still 
no car came. I grew anxious and paced 
the porch, consuming another cigar, but 
the short stretch of road which opened 
its black throat between the heavy foli- 





age of the woods, to the north, brought 
nothing more nearly resembling an au- 
tomobile than two wagons driven by 
farmers bound for the town, who 
stopped to wet their throats, and shook 
their heads when I questioned them. 

At quarter of nine, however, came a 
dull purring sound to my ears, and out 
of the darkness shot two parallel fun- 
nels of white light. Dick, whom I had 
but just been abusing, on the instant 
was forgiven, and, as the machine came 
to a standstill at the stoop of the inn, 
I ran down the steps. But there I 
checked myself. This was not the Pan- 
hard, but quite a different car—long, 
low and built on lighter lines. It was 
an American car of one of the best 
known makes, a machine with a reputa- 
tion as a flyer and which, at any other 
time, would have had my enthusiastic 
attention. Now its appearance caused 
me to turn away with a silent curse. 
Indeed, so quickly did I face about that 
I did not give a glance to its occu- 
pants. But not so the man on the driv- 
er’s seat. He sprang from the car, and 
a hand in a heavy gauntlet was clapped 
on my shoulder. 

“Well, I'll be !” he cried—the 
closing word matched the greeting of 
his hand. “How on earth do I find you 
here, Stephens ?” 

I explained. Tom 
serious at once. 

“And Dick was to meet you here at 








Mitford became 


eight? And was coming from New 
York? That’s queer. I came _ from 


New York myself. Left there at five 
this afternoon and ran straight through 
on the main road. It’s odd I didn’t 
pass him.” 

In my temper at the time, the uncon- 

















































scious implication of that last observa- 
tion rasped on me. 

“Pass him!” I answered. “You've 
got a good machine there, but you’d 
never do that. I’d bet my last dollar on 
it.” 

“Oh, come!” said Tom, “don’t be 
huffy! I was speaking of passing him 
while he was broken down. But I 
would have seen him, none the less, if 
he had been on the road, and he must 
have been somewhere along it, if he 
started.” 

“Tf he started?” I pulled out a tele- 
gram which had awaited me at the 
Three Brothers. 

Tom read it al6ud. 


Started four-thirty. Car working smoothly 
Three Brothers at eight. DIck. 


“You see?” I said. 

“T don’t,” said Tom. 
and have a drink. I stopped here for 
that purpose. Perhaps Dick will be 
along by the time we've had it. If he 
doesn’t, I don’t mind casting back with 
you over the road a few miles and dis- 
covering what we can.” 

He linked his arm in mine, and at 
the doorway, as we turned to go in, I 
noticed for the first time that the car 
still had an occupant. He made a small 
figure in one of the seats of the tonneau 
in the shadow of the top of the car, but 
the rays from a post lamp fell on his 
face, and I saw that he was a man well 
on in years, with gray mutton-chop 
whiskers and a gnarled face. 

“Who’s your friend?” I asked. 

Tom looked back. 

“Oh, him!” he answered, in a low 
voice. “Blessed if I know. Came out 
of a house a mile or so above here, 
where I stopped to close a pet-cock, and 
asked me to take him into town. Had 
broken down his buggy on a rock and 
was in a stew. Haven’t had but three 
words out of him since. They were 
‘Please go slow,’ which same I did be- 
cause I wasn’t in a hurry. I suppose 
I’d better ask him i 

Just there Tom’s voice faded away, 
and we both froze in our steps. Out 
of the stillness of the night there broke 
# continuous beat, more powerful, more 


“But come in 
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rapid than the burr of Mitford's car, 
and we knew it at once for what it 
was—the roar of an automoblie four- 
cylinder motor, with the governor out 
of action, the car itself moving at a 
fast pace. We wheeled about by com- 
mon impulse, in time to catch the first 
white glare on the bushes at the turn of 
the road a hundred yards away. For 
myself, I understood more. This was 
the Panhard, beyond a doubt. I knew 
the sound that the play of her pistons 
made. But still I hesitated. I had made 
one mistake. 
to the steps, slipped by Mitford’s ma- 
chine and came to an abrupt stop, fifty 


feet on, its governor taking hold and 


cutting: the engine down to a series of 
broken explosions, while Dick Weth- 
erbee’s jovial voice rolled,out: “Steph- 
ens! oh, Stephens!” 

Even in that second, something per- 
emptory in the tones, something hurry- 
ing, caught my attention, but I had no 
more than taken a step or two toward 
the porch steps when there came from 
the Panhard a muffled scream, and I 
halted involuntarily. It was a woman’s 
scream, suddenly checked. I heard 
Tom Mitford ejaculate, and we started 
forward together. But as we dashed 
down the steps, we collided and fell 
against Mitford’s machine. Tom 
picked himself up slowly, rubbing an 
elbow and grunting. I had cracked my 
head against a wheel, but all sensation 
of pain was gone as I looked toward 
where my own car had stood a moment 
before. It was no longer there. A 
hundred feet away it was moving down 
the road, gathering headway, its engine, 
unthrottled, driving powerfully and 
spitefully. While I gazed, I saw 
against the screen of white light cast by 
the headlights, the blur of a crooked 
arm busy with the change-levers and 
heard the soft “chug” as a higher gear 
was thrown into place. Immediately 
the car gave a leap, the throb of its 
motor steadied and deepened, and it 
was gone through the mist, winking 
the red disk of its tail-light. 

Astonishment deprived me of speech, 
and I stood with my mouth half open, 
staring at the vanishing spark, until a 


And so the car dashed up : 
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long-drawn breath from Tom brought 
me to my bearings. 

“Well—did—you see that?” I cried. 

“See it? What? I only saw stars. 
That smash I got What?” Sud- 
denly he realized that the other car was 
gone and stood gazing into vacancy, 
the counterpart of myself. Then he re- 
covered himself to grasp my arm. “Tell 
me, Stephens,” he said, with slow em- 
phasis, “am I—am I dead? Or was | 
asleep? What was out there just now 
—a car?” 

“Yes, my car,” | 
car, and——” 

“And wasn’t Dick Wetherbee in it?” 








corrected. 


se My 


“He certainly was. I heard his 
voice.” 

“And wasn’t— Did you hear a 
woman scream ?” 

At once I remembered that I had. 


But the recollection only deepened the 
mystery. 

“T heard—I heard——”’ I began, and 
then my amazement and anger drew to 
a point. “What the devil does Dick 
mean by carrying women in my car?” 
I cried. “Tell me that. And what the 
devil does he mean by—— Why, he’s 
run away with my car, right under my 
nose! And without a word. It’s—— 
Oh, Lord, Tom, what is it, anyway ?” 

“You’ve got me. I'll be giggered if 
I ever saw such an all-fired mess in my 
life. Why, he—he went off like a shot, 
and by now Suddenly he struck 
me on the arm. “Look here!” he cried. 
“Maybe he went off fast enough, and 
maybe he thinks he can snatch that car 
away from you as he pleases. But, 
joke or no joke, I'll be blamed if he 
can wipe my eye. I’m short of water— 
but it won't take a minute to fill the 
tank, and then we'll give him a run 
he won’t forget. Landlord! Oh, land- 
lord!” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke and 
dashed up the steps. He ran into the 
landlord in the doorway. 

“A bucket! Let’s have a couple of 
buckets of water! And be quick!’ he 
demanded. He disappeared inside the 





building, pulling on his glove. 
And still I stood staring down the 
road. 


I could hardly credit the fact 
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that somewhere beyond that thin cur- 
tain of gray my car was rushing away 
from me, bound where and for what 
purpose, I had no idea. It was prepos- 
terous. A man’s figure came out of 
the dimness, head bent, arms hanging, 
breathing heavily, but I took no notice, 
and he hardly looked at me, until he 
was opposite the car. Then, as Tom 
ran down the steps, a bucket in either 
hand, calling: ‘We'll be off in a jiffy! 


And we'll have that car of yours in- 
side of ten miles,” the man _ stopped 
short and raised his head, and I saw 


that it was the crusty old fellow who 
had sat in the back of Mitford’s ma- 
chine. For a moment he halted, then, 
without a word, passed back of the car. 

Tom in his hurry slopped a good 
deal of the contents of the last bucket 
upon the road, but, as I got into the 
car, he was screwing down the tank 
cap, and by the time [ had thrown out 
the clutch and made gears ready to 
start, he had banged and locked the 
tonneau door, giving a turn to the start- 
ing cover, and was scrambling into the 
driver’s seat. 

The machine wheeled into the path- 
way of its own headlights with hardly 
a sound but the pulse of the engine, 


and within two hundred yards was 
traveling at a good gait. It was a 


beautiful night, sown with stars, but 
with a soft, low-lying, clinging mist 
that made the shape of every tree, bush 
and fence corner ghostly and hung a 
luminous sheet close in front of us. By 
its very weirdness it invited the tak- 
ing of chances. And yet was more dan- 
gerous than the darkest of clear nights, 
through which our lights would have 
bored for a quarter of a mile, and the 
skyline and road have been plain to the 
eye. 

Tom Mitford was an able driver, and 
he knew his machine in every bolt and 
cotter pin. There was in him, too, that 
dash of the gambler which, combined 
with nerves of ice and a strong arm, 
reduces hazards to their lowest terms. 
We had not covered a mile before the 
pike was slipping beneath us at close 
to thirty miles an hour, the motor pur- 
ring like a giant cat. We traveled ina 
























tunnel, as it were, of which the far end 
was hidden in smoke, the walls a blur 
of denser shade. And over all a soft 
radiance from the sky. The hard light 
of the acetylene lamps sharpened each 
irregularity in the roadbed into a deep 
trench that seemed to threaten a tre- 
mendous jolt over which the car swung 
as easily as a cradle rocks. Tom slid 
the spark lever a notch, and our move- 
ment quickened; then gave a touch to 
the gas control, and the throb of the 
engine deepened. A moment he bent 
forward, listening with ear cocked, be- 
fore he straightened and settled himself 
in the seat. “Working like a sewing 
machine,” he remarked, with satisfac- 
tion. “I'll give Dick nine miles—not 
an inch more, unless—unless he’s hit 
her up before this.” 

The observation nettled me, but ! 
held my peace and we fell into silence 
again. So we swept on, swung through 
a double row of frame abominations 
which marked a point of contact with 
the railroad, and plowed up a short 
ascent to where began the fields, now so 


bathed in mist that we were cutting 
straight through a luminous sea of 


gray. The air was dryer here, and the 
headlights flung a white pathway for 
almost a safe distance in front. 

I knew that three miles of fine pike 
spun its way in great coils before us, 
and Tom knew this even better than | 
did. His hand went again to the spark 
lever, and the pulse of the motor tiv- 
ened. I had a notion we were doing 
close to forty miles an hour, but a 
night pace is deceptive. I looked at 
Tom, and he turned his head a trifle at 
the moment. 

“Where I want her here now,” he 
said succinctly. “You will find Dick is 
not good for better than nine miles of 
leading. That Panhard is all right in 
its way, but— He grunted by way 
of finishing, and I was taunted into re- 
ply. 

“Manor Green is twelve miles from 
here about,” I said. ‘You will learn 
that he has gone through when we get 
there. That is’—I added, when he 
laughed—‘“unless you intend to land us 
in a heap at the bottom of Mine Hill.” 
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Mine Hill was a bad place, five miles 
on, a steep, rutted, stony drop with a 
gullied ditch at one side and a washed- 
clay bank at the other. I knew it for a 
proper spot to use brakes even in day- 
light; at the present hour, it was two 
hundred yards to take with all the cau- 
tion left to the man who has already 
come through like chances ninety and 
nine times and believes blindly in him- 
self and in the machine which carries 
him. 

“T may as well say,” Tom answered, 
“that to-night I have no intention of 
remembering just where Mine Hill is 
located. I leave that to Dick and— 
your car. It will be more agreeable for 
us to think of it—afterward. That is, 
unless you--—” 

There was an emphasis on the pro- 
noun which acted on me like a ship 
lash. 

“Tf you touch a brake on Mine Hill 
or at any other place you will never see 
even the tail-light of that car of mine 
to-night,” I retorted. 

Tom laughed scornfully 
as quickly checked himself. 

“Oh, well, let it go at that,”’ he said. 
“We'll see what we'll see. What puz- 
zles me is what in the name of all that’s 
good the whole of this racket is about. 
What was that woman doing in the 
car, anyhow? And what sent Dick off 
like a shot after he’d yelled for you? 
The thing has my brain at a standstill. 
What’s your guess?” 

“T haven’t any. It beats me. 


again, but 


And it 


worries me. Why—— Oh, confound 
it! Let’s drop the whole mess till— 
till we find him. Then—look here! 


Can’t you let her out another notch?” 

“As you say,’ Tom returned grimly, 
and bent down. The air, rushing past 
us, bit into the face with keener edge, 
and the car took a turn at a sharper 
angle. 

The next instant something black, a 
bottomless pit, a-brim with yeasty va- 
por, yawned before us, and our front 
wheels plunged down. The whole car 
yawed as we struck a rock. Tom, half 
over the wheel, his arms taut, brought 
us into a straight line again by sheer 
weight of his body, and then—we took 
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the full fall of Mine Hill at fifty miles 
an hour, caroming from rut to rock, 
once sliding half our length sideways 
so that the car was slung almost into 
the ditch, and again, for forty yards, 
cutting into the face of the clay bank, 
only to be thrown once more into the 
rocky bed of the road itself; and so 
shot up the stiff little rise from the 
bottom of the hill and onto the firm 
level of the pike beyond. 

Immediately the tremendous bang- 
ing, the crack of springs, the thud of 
jolted wheels, the score of complaints 
from every part of the car at its rough 
usage ceased, and the change brought 
a sensation of almost complete stillness. 
I will own I drew a good, long breath. 
But in the act I checked myself and 
every nerve sprang to attention. I 
looked at Tom; he was staring straight 
ahead as he worked himself back into 
the seat. So I sat still and fought down 
the temptation to turn my head until I 
heard the sound again, and this time be- 
yond all possible doubt. It was a moan 
—a moan of mingled terror and pain. 
I turned and looked into the tonneau. 

For a moment, with the glare of the 
headlights still in my eyes, I could see 
nothing there. Then the shadows in the 
body of the car resolved themselves into 
a shape—a shape swung at the length 
of two arms which had fastened them- 
selves at either side to the uprights 
of the top, and between these a white 
face with a patch of whisker on the 
cheek. The eyes were fixed on vacancy 
and the lips mumbled. It was uncanny, 
if it was also ridiculous, and for the 
moment I was speechless. Then: “If 
you do not object, Tom,” I remarked, 
“there is a passenger here who wishes 
to alight.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“T say there’s a gentleman aboard 
who has had enough. You had better 
let him off. He is in—rather an un- 
comfortable position.” 

Tom’s face came about. 

“What’s the joke? I don’t see it.” 





“Look in the tonneau, and you will.” 

He gave a quick glance back of him, 
and I laid a precautionary hand on the 
wheel. 
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“Well, Ill be damned, if it isn’t Whis- 
kers!” he declared. 

I had thrown out the clutch, and we 
were steadily losing speed. With 
neither of us watching the road I felt 
that our passenger had rather the best 
of it. He stared up at us with beseech- 
ing eyes, his lips working. 

Tom regarded him with wonder. 

“T say,” he demanded, “what are 
you doing there?” 

As our pace abated, speech was grad- 
ually restored to the person addressed. 
After two vain attempts he articulated : 
“T—t—try—ing t—to hold on!” 

“To hold on? Why don’t you sit up, 
then?” 

“T c—couldn’t; you went t—too 
fast.” He hoisted himself cautiously to 
an upright position, and confidence 
grew upon him. “I want to get out,” 
he said, with some approach to dignity. 

Just then Tom realized that we would 
soon be at a standstill and that we were 
losing valuable time. Anger at the 
cause of this seized upon him. 

“When did you get in, if I may ask?” 
he inquired, with calmness that argued 
ill. 

“Back at the Three Brothers. I 
wanted to go on, and you—were going 
my way. I had a very good reason.” 

Tom cut in: “The devil you say! 
Well, being where you are and we go- 
ing your way, you may as well stay 
there. So sit down!” With the last 
words he pushed my foot from the 
clutch clever and the car gave a jump. 
In the glimpse I obtained of our pas- 
senger as I turned my head swiftly to 
the front, I was under the impression 
that he was attempting to throw a hand- 
spring over the back of the tonneau. 
There was a tremendous bump as he 
struck the floor of the car and then a 
groan. The rest was drowned in the 
roar of the engine as Tom played on 
the speeder in his endeavor to get head- 
way on at once. He was leaning for- 
ward, head craned, and it was plain to 
me that his only thought was to make 
up the time wasted. For myself, | 
looked back into the tonneau. But at 
least our passenger was in no danger 
of falling out; his one idea seemed to 





















be to hug the bottom of the car. My 
repeated inquiry as to. whether he was 
all right brought out only a groan; and 
by this time we were tearing up the 
road in a fashion nothing less than 
abominable on such a night. 

But the pike strung itself out before 
us as smooth and hard almost as a 
racing track, and, but for the risk of 
encountering some late traveling team, 
there was no danger except to ourselves. 
That in itself was enough. A soft spot 
with its possibilities of ‘“‘skidding” and 
overturning, or a rock dropped in the 
road which would swerve us from our 
path, was quite enough of hazard for 
me. .A forty-five-mile clip makes one 
realize the portent of these little things. 

Nor did I obtain comfort from Tom 
unless it was the sense of security im- 
parted by his watchful eyes and alert, 
tense pose. He was doing his prettiest 
to redeem the boast of “nine miles lee- 
way” to Dick and the Panhard. If 
there had been another notch of speed 
in his own machine I am sure it would 
have been drawn upon without regard 
to consequences. And so for six miles 
we ate up the pike, passing through a 
tiny village where darkened windows 
gave back in multiplied echoes the roar 
of our passage, flinging ourselves up 
an easy slope and sliding down the 
other side between stone walls that 
were gone almost before they cut out 
the skyline. And all this time not a 
sound from the tonneau, though a 
backward look gave me a glimpse of its 
occupant, once more suspended, as it 
were, by his arms, his legs braced 
against the sides of the car, his face 
showing white and distressed in the 
shadow made by the top. Our terrific 
speed, coupled with Tom’s harsh words, 
apparently had smitten him with a mute 
fear. I imagined he was praying hope- 
lessly for his safe delivery; and re- 
morse thereat was fast swallowing up 
my own interest in the chase when Tom 
abruptly raised an arm and _ pointed 
ahead. 

We had breasted a second long slope 
a moment before and run out of the 
mist. Straight in front of us, not more 
than two miles away, as I gauged it, 
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glowed faintly a red spark. It could 
be but one thing, and, as it blinked at us 
for twenty seconds ‘and then went out, 
I exclaimed. re 

Tom’s head jerked. 

“Yes, and our car! 
dropped over that hill. Manor Green’s 
four miles from -here. We _ should 
catch her about there. I’ve been watch- 
ing that light; Dick’s not doing better 
than a twenty-mile gait.” 

“Then he doesn’t think we’re near 
him, that’s all,” I retorted, fired to de- 
fense. 

“That’s to be proved when we give 
him the chance to explain,” Tom re- 
turned. “Our headlights are sufficient 
advertisement, if he cared to look back.” 

Yet when we topped the second hill 
it seemed as if I was right. At least, it 
appeared that, however lax Mr. Rich- 
ard Wetherbee had before been in his 
rearward watch, he had profited by the 
time intervening. For no _tail-light 
could we see on the two miles of open 
straight road which unrolled its white 
ribbon of limestone between us and 
Manor Green. I called Toms attention 
to this fact, and I did it po'itely; but 
his only response was a laugh. 

In five minutes we were up with the 
first scattering houses of the town, 
and whirled around a short curve, to 
ejaculate in concert. Ahead of us was 
a glowing spot of red, fairly in the 
middle of the road. It tossed about, 
too, in unfamiliar fashion. And yet we 
believed that we knew what it was—not 
the tail-lamp on an automobile, but ‘a 
red lantern suspended from a_ rope 
across the road. Manor Green had a 
reputation for this sort of thing. But 
at the present hour it was, to speak 
moderately, unexpected. 

As Tom bent and cut down our 
speed he snarled, over his shoulder: “If 
that isn’t just about our luck!” 

For once we agreed; none the less, I 
could not let the opening pass. 

“Exactly our luck!” I returned, “But 
not Dick’s luck. He must have gone 
through this town at a rattling pace, 
and quite a while ago at that, to bring 
down this on us.” 

The grip of the brakes and the jar 


She’s just 
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to the car brought our passenger sud- 
denly to life. 

“T say,” he called, feebly, “let me out! 
let me out!” 

Tom turned on him fiercely. 

“You shut up! If you open your 
head again till I tell you you can, ’ll— 
[’ll—blow up the car.” 

There was a groan from the tonneau, 
then silence complete. We pulled slow- 
ly along and came to a halt fifty feet 
from where the red lamp pitched from a 
rope tied between two fence posts. 

There were no other lights, and no 
one was in sight. Tom was about to 
call out, when a voice addressed us 
from the road, almost at his elbow: 

“You fellows must think you own 
the country. What’ve you got to say 
for yourself, anyhow, boiling along that 
way?” 

“Boiling along?” Tom was a diplo- 
mat at this sort of thing. “Why, you've 
got colts in this town would have left 
us in a cloud of dust.” 

Ve have, eh? Well, mebbe—and 
mebbe net. I’ve been watching you 
since you Ift that hilltop, and the way 
you saile: lown was a caution. I reck- 
on you'd better come along and see the 
squire.’ 

The speaker was standing in the 
shadow of a tree, and I had not been 
able to see his face. But something 
about him struck me as familiar. 

“Come out here, will you?” I called 
to him. “I’ve got something to say be- 
fore this goes any further.” 

“Not by a good deal!” the voice an- 
swered. “That other fellow——~” 
There was a pause. I could have sworn 
I heard a chuckle choked down, In an 
instant my suspicion became a cer- 
tainty. 

I straightened up. “lll give you 
just two seconds, Dick Wetherbee, to 


come out here and explain. If you 
don’t, we'll go to the squire’s sure 
enough, and—you'll go with us! 


Where’s my Panhard?” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
the chuckle again. But this time it was 
not cut off. Dick came into the light 
from our oil lamps. 

“Oh! that’s all right, old fellow,” he 
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began, his eyes traveling from myself 
to Tom, back to the tonneau, and so 
over and over again. He was grinning. 
“You see, it was all a mistake,” he went 
on. “We—that is, I—thought that you 
had—-— Holy Moses! the old man 
himself!” he finished, and jumped back. 

But he was too late. As he cried out 
there was a scrambling in the tonneau, 
and we turned to face our passenger, 
risen to his knees, one hand grasping 
the back of the seat in front of him, the 
other arm with finger leveled at Dick. 
His countenance was knotted with in- 
dignation, his voice squeaked with rage. 

“That’s him! That’s the fellow that 
helped ’em. I saw him!” And with 
that his accusations ran into a torrent 
of speech of which little or nothing was 
intelligible, but which almost deafened 
us. 

In self-defense, Tom raised himself 
and yelled: 

“Shut up! Will you shut up? If 
you don’t ['ll—by heavens! I'll turn 
straight around and take you all over 
that road again and—twice as fast as 
before. Do you hear? UI—I'll smash 
you and the whole outfit, if you don’t 
shut up!” 

The memory of that dreadful trip 
still lived with our passenger. He sub- 
sided into a huddle and silence. Then 
Tom turned to Dick. 

“Now be quick! We have a breath- 
ing spell. What the devil do you 
want?” 

From the shadows came Dick's voice: 

“As you ask so politely, I will say that 
all I want is to hand over that car to 
Stephens. And it can’t be done too 
quick for me.” 

The coolness of the reply left me 
gasping. Before I could find words 
Dick went on: 

“T’ll do it, too—that is, I believe I can 
arrange to do it—if you'll give me five 
minutes’ conversation alone with—the 
old man you’ve got there.” 

Tom faced upon our passenger 

“Get out,” he said, “and hear what 
this—what Mr. Wetherbee has to say.” 


Our passenger hesitated, then, with 


Dick’s 


help, alighted. He was so 


















cramped in the legs that he moaned at 
every step of the twenty or more they 
took together before they halted. For 
three or four minutes we could hear 
the murmur of their conversation. It 
appeared that Dick was doing the talk- 
ing. The replies of his companion were 
very short—at first indignant, then en- 
treating. Of Dick’s part of the con- 
versation I caught only the statement: 
“Which shall it be? Without you or 
with you?” 

There was a groan from the older 
man which stirred me to commisera- 
tion. But he returned a reluctant word 
which plainly was to Dick’s liking. We 
heard the latter remark: “Then, I have 
your promise? And [ will do what | 
said. But no tricks, remember!” 

Immediately they came back, the pas- 
senger dragging his feet as if they were 
of lead, Dick walking briskly, and help- 
ing the other into the tonneau and lock- 
ing the door behind him, after which he 
strode over to where the lantern hung. 
As he untied the rope at one end and 
lifted the lantern I gripped Tom’s arm. 
This was not an ordinary lantern, after 
all, but the tail lamp of an automobile. 
I thought I recognized it as my prop- 
erty. But Dick made no remark. He 
came over to the car and placidly seated 
himself on the floor. “Go ahead now. 
And please to turn at the first lane to 
the right.” ? 

We did so, and found it rough and as 
dark as the proverbial pocket—no more 
than a little byway to the main street 
of the town. But around its first bend 
there suddenly loomed upon us, through 
the darkness, a vague shape, which it 
needed only a second glance to identify. 
It was my Panhard, my car, all its 
lamps extinguished, deserted. 

“Ran short of water. Laid up here. 
You were too close,” Dick explained 
laconically, and added: “But go on. 
We'll come back. We have a little 
business to transact first.” 

Tom’s head switched in my direction 
with mute interrogation, but I signaled 
him to go on. The machine was safe 
where she was, and there was some- 
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thing in Dick’s manner which assured 
me against further tricks. In another 
minute we came out on the main street 
of the town, dimly lit with lamps. 

“To the right, please—one block,” 
directed Dick, and we did as we were 
told. In front of a frame house front- 
ed by a small garden, we were asked to 
stop. “We will go in here, please,” 
Dick announced. The fanlight above 
the door was illuminated, and to the 
door we marched in a body. I noticed 
that Dick was arm-in-arm with our 
passenger, who now was all eagerness 
to be the first. We were ushered into a 
good-sized room. Under the hanging 
lamp there stood a ruddy-faced, portly 
man, in his hand a book. On the sofa 
in a corner sat a young man and a girl. 

Dick turned about as we entered. 

“Squire,” he said, “Mr. Hope”—in 
dicating our late passenger—‘‘decided 
at the last moment to come along with 


us and—to give his blessing to his 
daughter. Mr. Hope, this is Squire 
Makely.” 


I have some recollection of seeing 
our passenger give a limp hand into the 
keeping of the squire’s out-thrust palm. 
But even in that moment of mystifica- 
tion, the sudden clouding of the brow 
of the young man on the sofa and the 
alarm and pallor which sprang into the 
girl’s face were distinct to me. Dick, 
however, was checked by nothing. 

“And these gentlemen,” he continued, 
gayly, “are Mr. Mitford and Mr. Steph- 
ens, who have been doing their best— 
not to be late at the ceremony. Miss 
Hope and Mr. Blake, may I present two 


very particular friends of mine? And 
then—if we are all agreed—I guess— 


we—it had better go on.” 

There is a little inn in Manor Green. 
We routed the landlord out of bed and, 
from somewhere, he brought two bot- 
tles of what once had been champagne. 
But it sparkled for us that evening; 
even our passenger forgot his woes and 
talked about his ride with a crooked 


smile. And in that champagne we 
toasted the new Mrs. Blake and—the 


Panhard. 

















SKIN’ other folks’ ad- 
vice about your own af- 














‘ WA fairs,” observed Cap- 
x fe tain Eri, “is like a feller 
F! readin’ patent medicine 

hy circulars to find some- 
Boke thin’ to cure his chil- 





blains; ‘fore he gits 
through with them circulars his symp- 
toms have developed from plain chil- 
blains to shingles and the seven-year 
itch, with rheumatic fever and creepin’ 
palsy on the side. Then, too, promiscu- 
ous advice is consider’ble like April 
Fool candy—looks good, but there’s red 
pepper underneath. 

“Feller asked me the other day if I 
thought he’d ought to stop smokin’. 
How in the nation was I goin’ to an- 
swer that? ‘Well,’ I says, ‘smoke’s a 
good thing for ham and herrin’s, but 
it’s no help to a lamp chimney.’ Hum! 
Well, that’s funny! Speakin’ of smok- 
in’ and advice and patent medicine, 
makes me think of Kenelm Parker and 
Hannah, and Abbie Larkin. They all 
fit in together like left-overs from din- 
ner into scouse for breakfast. 

“You see, Kenelm lived in that little 
house down by the Clam Pond; the one 
with the ship’s figgerhead in the front 
yard and the old maid’s pinks growin’ 
under the starboard bedroom window. 
He was always a queer rooster, sot in 
his ways as a eight-day clock, and as 
hard to turn as a soft-top mattress. He 
was a bachelor, and, for a long time, 
he went to sea, skipper of a porgie 
schooner, but his a’nt Phoebe died and 
left him some money and he come home 
and retired; no use to work when you 
don’t have to, as the cat said when she 
found the pail of milk settin’ by the 
rat hole. 

“That was when his sister Hannah 
come to keep house for him. She’d 
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been housekeeper for a deef old wom- 
an over in Ostable, but when Kenelm 
fell heir to that money, she whooped a 
last good-by into the ear-trumpet, and 
headed for home and brother. She was 
as stubborn as he was, and they were a 
nice pair, take em by and large. 

“One of Hannah’s bugaboos—the 
head one, so to speak—was her brother’s 
gittin’ married. She had a notion that 
some woman or other would sartin sure 
marry him for his money, and then 
she herself would be only a sort of pas- 
senger instead of all hands and the 
cook, as she was now. So she kept 
watch over him same as the sewin’ cir- 
cles does over the minister’s wife, and 
’twas ‘no anchorage’ for females all 
’round that house, J can tell you! 

“Another of her troubles was smoke. 
We'd had a Come-Outer revivalist in 
town that winter, and he’d stirred up 
things like a stick in a mudhole. He 
was young and kind of good-lookin’, 
with a voice like the Skakit Foghorn, 
and he took the sins of the world in his 
mouth, one after the other, as you might 
say, and shook ’em same’s a pup would 
a Sunday bunnit. He laid into rum and 
rum sellin’, and folks fairly got in line 
to sign the pledge. ’Twas ‘Come early 
and avoid the rush.’ Got so that Web 
Saunders hardly dast to use alcohol in 
his cigar lighter. 

“Then, havin’ dried us up, that re- 
vival feller begun to smoke us out. He 
preached six sermons on the evil of to- 
bacco, and every one was hotter’n the 
last. Accordin’ to him, if you smoked 
now you'd burn later on. Lots of the 
Come-Outer men folks threw their pipes 
away, and took to chewin’ slipp’ry el- 
lum. 

“Now, Kenelm smoked like a peat 
fire. He lit up after breakfast and 
puffed steady until bedtime, only put- 














tin’ his pipe down to eat, or to rummage 
in his pocket after more tobacco. Han- 
nah got him to go to one of the anti- 
tobacco meetin’s. He set through the 
whole of it, interested as could be. 
Then, when ’twas over, he stopped in 
the church entry to load up his pipe, 
and walked home with his sister, blow- 
in’ rings and scratchin’ matches and 
talkin’ loud about how fine the sermon 
was. And right in front of ’em was the 
minister, with Melissy Busteed and two 
or three more of the elect. Hannah told 
Marthy—that’s my wife—that she nev- 
er was so mortified in her life. But 
Kenelm talked all next day about that 
sermon; said he’d go every night if 
they’d let you smoke in there. 

“So Hannah was set back a couple of 
rows, but she wa’n’t discouraged—not 
by'a forty fathom. She got after her 
brother mornin’, noon and night about 
the smokin’ habit. The most provokin’ 
part of it, so she said, was that he al- 
ways agreed with her. 

“Tt’s ruinin’ your health,’ she’d say. 

‘Ves,’ says Kenelm, lookin’ solemn ; 
‘I’ cal’late that’s so. I’ve been feelin’ 
poorly for over a year now. Worries 
me consider’ble. Pass me that plug on 
top of the clock, won’t you, Hannah ?” 

“Now, what can you do with a feller 
like that ? 

“She couldn’t start him with’ fussin’ 
about his health, so she swung over on 
a new tack and tried her own. She said 
so much smoke in the house was drivin’ 
her into consumption, and she worked 
up a cough that was a reg’lar graveyard 
quickstep. I heard her practicin’ it 
once, and, I swan, there was harps and 
halos all through it! 

“That cough made Kenelm set up and 
take notice ; and no wonder. He listened 
to a hundred or so of Hannah’s earth- 
quakes, and then he got up and pranced 
otit of the house. When he came back 
the doctor was with him. 

“Now, this wan’t exactly what his 
sister was lookin’ for. She didn’t want 
to see the doctor. But Kenelm said 
she’d got to have her lungs sounded 
right off, and he guessed they’d have to 
use a deep-sea lead, ’cause that cough 
seemed to come from the foundations. 
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He waylaid the doctor after the exam- 
ination was over and asked all kinds 
of questions. The doc tried to keep a 
straight face, but I guess Kenelm smelt 
a rat. 

“Anyway, Hannah coughed for a day 
or two more, and then her brother come 
totin’ in a big bottle of med’cine. 

“*There!’ says he; ‘that'll fix you!’ 

“Where'd you git it?’ says she. 

“ Down to Henry Tubman’s,’ he says. 

“Henry Tubman! What on earth! 
Why, Henry Tubman’s a horse doctor!’ 

““T know he is,’ says Kenelm, sol- 
emn as a roostin’ pullet ; ‘but we’ve been 
fishin’ with the wrong bait. ’Tain’t con- 
sumption that’s ailin’ you, Hannah; 
you’ve got the heaves.’ 

“So Hannah didn’t cough much more, 
’cause, when she did, Kenelm would 
trot out the bottle of horse med’cine, 
and chuck overboard a couple of barrels 
of sarcasm. She tried openin’ all the 
windows, sayin’ she needed fresh air, 
but he locked himself up in the kitchen 
and filled that so full of smoke that 
you had to navigate it by dead reck’n- 
in’—couldn’t see to steer. So she was 
about ready to give up; somethin’ that 
anybody but a stubborn critter like her 
would have done long afore. 

“But one afternoon she was down to 
the Come-Outer sewin’ circle, and the 
women folks there, havin’ finished pick- 
in’ to pieces the characters of the mem- 
bers not on hand—the only safe way to 
keep from bein’ talked about at a Come- 
Outer sewin’ circle is to git there ahead 
of everybody else—the women folks, I 
say, started in to gabble about the re- 
vivals and how much good they was 
doin’. ’Most everybody had some re- 
lation, if ’twa’n’t nothin’ more’n a hus- 
band, that had stopped smokin’ and 
chewin’. Abigail Mullet’s cousin was 
smokin’ nothin’ but sweet fern now— 
kind of taperin’ off easy, as you might 
say. And Mrs. Barzilla Small’s hus- 
band only chewed twice a week now, 
though Mrs. Small said she was bound 
to say that he was always makin’ mis- 
takes in the days. Everybody had some 
brand from the burnin’ to brag about— 
everybody but Hannah; she could only 
set there and say she’d done her best, 
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but that Kenelm still herded with the 
goats. 

“They was all sorry for her, but the 
only one that had any advice to give 
was Abbie Larkin, she that was Abbie 
Dillin’yham ’fore she married old man 
Larkin. Larkin had one foot in the 
grave when she married him, and she 
managed to crowd the other one in in- 
side of a couple of years afterward. 
Abbie was a widow, of course, and she 
was middlin’ good-lookin’ and dressed 
pretty gay. Larkin left her a little 
money, but I guess she’d run through 
most of it by this time. The circle folks 
was dyin’ to talk about her, but she was 
always on hand so early that they hard- 
ly ever got a chance. 

“Well, after supper was over, Abbie 
gits Hannah over in a corner, and says 
she: 

“Miss Parker,’ says she, ‘here’s an 
advertisement I cut out of the paper 
and saved a-purpose for you. I want 
you to look at it, but you mustn’t tell 
anybody I gave it to you.’ 

“So Hannah unfurls the piece of 
newspaper, and ‘twas an advertisement 
of ‘Kill-Smudge,’ the sure cure for the 
tobacco habit. You could give it to the 
suff’rer unbeknownst to him, in his tea 
or soup or somethin’, and in a couple of 
shakes he’d no more smoke or chew 
than he’d lend money to his brother-in- 


law, or do any other ridic’lous thing. 
There was testimonials from ha’f a 
dozen women that had tried it, and 


every one showed a clean bill. 

“Hannah read the advertisement 
through twice. ‘Well, I never!’ 
she. 

‘Yes,’ says Abbie, and smiles. 

“ “Of course,’ says Hannah, lookin’ 
scornful, ‘J wouldn’t think of tryin’ 
the stuff, but I'll jest take this home 
and read it over. It’s so curious,’ she 
says. 

"Aint wt? 
some more. 

“So that night, when Kenelm sat by 
the stove, turnin’ the air blue, his sister 
set at the other side of the table with 
that advertisement hid behind the Cape 
Cod Item, readin’ and thinkin’. She 


Says 


Abbie, and smiles 


Says 


wrote a letter ’fore she went to bed and 











bought a dollar’s worth of stamps at the 
post office next day. And for a week 
she watched the mails the way one of 
these city girls does when the summer’s 
’most over and eight or nine of her fel- 
lers have finished their vacations and 
gone*back to work. 

“About ten days after that Kenelm 
begins to feel kind of off his feed, so’s 
to speak. Somethin’ seemed to ail him 
and he couldn’t make out what ‘twas. 
They’d had a good many cranb’ries on 
their bog that year and Hannah’d been 
cookin’ ’em up fast so’s they wouldn’t 
spile. But one night she brings on the 
cranb’ry pie, and Kenelm turned up his 
nose at it. 

“More of that everlastin’ sour stuff!’ 
he snorts. ‘I’ve et cranb’ries till my 
stomach’s puckered up like as if it 
worked with a gath’rin’ string. Take it 
away! J don’t want it!’ 

“*But, Kenelm, you’re always so fond 
of cranb’ry pie.’ 

“*Me? It makes me shrivel jest to 
look at it. Pass that sugar bowl, so’s I 
can sweeten ship.’ 

“Next day ‘twas the salt fish and po- 
tatoes that wa’n’t good. He’d been teas- 
in’ for a salt-fish dinner for ever so long, 
so Hannah’d fixed up this one jest to 
please him, but he swallowed two or 
three knifefuls and then looked at her 
kind of sad and mournful. 

“*To think,’ says he, ‘that I’ve lived 
all these years to be p’isoned fin’lly with 
pickled bootleg! And by my own sis- 
ter, too! Her that I’ve give a home to, 
and made a lady of. Well, that’s what 
comes of bein’ wuth money. Give me 
my pipe, and let me forgit my troubles.’ 

‘’Course this kind of talk made Han- 
nah mad, but she argued that ’twas the 
Kill-Smudge gettin’ in its work, so she 
put a double dose into his teacup that 
night, and trusted in Providence. 

“And the next day she noticed that 
he swallowed hard between every pull 
at his pipe, and when, at last, he jumped 
out his chair, let out a swear word and 
hove the pipe at the cat, she felt consid- 
er’ble encour’ged. She thought ‘twas 
her duty, however, to warn him against 
usin’ profane language, but the answer 
she got was so much more prayerful 
























than his first remarks, that she come 
about and headed for the settin’ room 
quick. 

“Well, to make a long yarn short, the 
Kill-Smudge done the bus’ness. Kenelm 
stuck to smokin’ till he couldn’t read a 
cigar sign without his ballast shiftin’, 
and then he give it up. And—as you 
might expect from that kind of a man 
—he was more down on tobacco than 
the Come-Outer parson himself. He 
even got up in revival meetin’ and laid 
into it hammer and tongs. He was the 
best ‘horrible example’ they had, and 
Hannah was so proud of him that 
she couldn’t sleep nights. She still stuck 
to the Kill-Smudge, though—layin’ in a 
fresh stock every once in a while—and 
she dosed the tea about every other day, 
so’s her brother wouldn’t run no danger 
of a relapse. I’m ‘fraid Kenelm didn’t 
git any too much joy out of his meals. 

“And so everything was all right— 
’cordin’ to Hannah’s reck’nin’—and it 
might have stayed all right if she hadn’t 
took that trip to Washington. Abigail 
Mullet was goin’ on a three weeks’ cut- 
rate excursion, and she talked so much 
about seein’ the monument and the sen- 
ate and the diplomatic corpse guardin’ 
the President, that Hannah got reck- 
less and fin’lly said she’d go too. 

“The only thing that worried her was 
leavin’ Kenelm. She hated to do it 
dreadful, but he seemed tame enough 
and promised to change his flannels if 
it got cold, and to feed the cat reg’lar, 
and to stay to home, and one thing and 
another, so she thought ‘twas safe to 
chance it. She cooked up a lot of pie 
and frosted cake, and wrote out a kind 
of time-table for him to eat and sleep 
by, and then cried and kissed him good- 
by. 

“The first three days after she was 
gone Kenelm stayed ’round the house 
and turned in early. He was feelin’ fine, 
but ‘twas awful lonesome. The fourth 
day, after breakfast, he had a cravin’ 
to smoke. Said afterward, it seemed to 
him as if he must smoke or die of the 
fidgets. At last he couldn’t stand it 
no longer, but turned Hannah’s time- 
table to the wall and went out for a 
walk. He walked and walked and 
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walked. It got ‘most dinner time and 
he had an appetite that he hadn’t had 
afore for months. 

“Jest as he was turnin’ into the road 
by the Clam Pond who should come 
out on the piazza of the house on the 
corner but Abbie Larkin. She’d left 
the door open, and the smell of dinner 
that blew through it was _ tantalizin’. 
Abbie was dressed in her Sunday togs 
and her hair was frizzed till she couldn't 
wrinkle her forehead. If the truth was 
known, I cal'late she’d seen Kenelm go 
past her house on the way downtown 
and was layin’ for him when he come 
back, but she acted turrible surprised. 

“Why, Mr. Baker!’ says she. ‘How 
do you do? Seem’s if I hadn’t seen you 
for an age! Ain't it dreadful lonesome 
at your house now your sister’s away?’ 

“Kenelm colored up some—-he al- 
ways histed danger signals when wom- 
en hove in sight—and agreed that “twas 
kind of poky bein’ all alone. Then they 
talked about the weather, and about 
the price of coal, and about the new 
plush coat Cap’n Jabez Bailey’s wife 
had jest got, and how folks didn’t see 
how she could afford it with Jabez out 
of work, and so on. And all the time 
the smell of things cookin’ drifted 
through the doorway till Kenelm’s chin 
fairly dripped. Fin’lly Abbie says, says 
she: 

“*Was you goin’ home, Mr. Baker?’ 

“ “Yes, ma’am,’ says Kenelm. ‘I was 
cal’latin’ to go home and cook somethin’ 
for dinner.’ 

“Well, there, now!’ says Abbie. ‘1 
wonder why I didn’t think of it afore! 
Why don’t you come right in and have 
dinner with me? It’s all ready and 
there’s plenty for two. Do come, Mr. 
Baker, to please me.’ 

“°’Course Kenelm said he couldn't, 
and, likewise, of course, he did. ’Twas 
a smashin’ dinner—chicken and mashed 
potatoes and mince pie, and the land 
knows what. He ate till he was full 
clear to the hatches, and it seemed to 
him that nothin’ ever tasted quite so 
good. The widow smiled and purred 
and colored up and said it seemed so 
good havin’ a man at the table; seemed 
like the old days when Dan’l—meanin’ 
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the late lamented—was. on deck, and so 
forth. 

“Then, when the eatin’ was over, she 
says, ‘I was expectin’ my cousin Ben- 
jamin down for a week or so, but he 
can’t come. He’s.a great smoker, and 
I bought these cigars for him. You 
might as well use ‘em ‘fore they dry 
up.’ 

“’Fore Kenelm could stop her she 
rummaged a handful of cigars out of 
the table drawer in the settin’ room. 

“*There!’ she says.. ‘Light right up 
and be comfortable. It’ll seem jest like 
old times. Dan’l was sech a smoker! 
Oh, my!’ and she gave a little squeal; 
‘I forgot you’ve stopped smokin’.’ 

“Well, there was the cigars, lookin’ 
as temptin’ as a squid to a codfish; and 
there was Kenelm hankerin’ for ’em 
so his fingers twitched; and there was 
Abbie lookin’ dreadful disapp’inted, but 
tryin’*to make b’lieve she. wasn’t. You 
don’t need a spyglass to see what hap- 
pened. 

“*T’d like to,’ says Kenelm, pickin’ 
up one of them cigars; ‘I’d like to 
mighty well, but’—here he bites off the 
end—‘ ’twouldn’t hardly do, no, would 
it? You see : 

“‘T see,’ ‘says Abbie, scratchin’ a 
match; ‘but we’l/ never tell. We'll 
have it for our secret; won’t we, Mr. 
Baker ?” 

“So that’s how. Kenelm took his first 
tumble from grace. He told me all 
about it one day a good while after- 
ward. He smoked three of them cigars 
afore he went home, and promised to 
come to supper the next afternoon. 

“*You -do look so comfortable, Mr. 
Baker,’ purrs Abbie, as sweet and 
syrupy as a, molasses stopper. ‘It must 
be such a. comfort to a man to smoke. 
I don’t care what the minister says, you 
can smoke here jest as much as you 
want to! , It must be pretty hard to live 
in a house where you can’t enjoy your- 
self. I shouldn’t think it would seem 
like home. .A man like you needs a 
good home.. Why, how I do run on!’ 

“Oh, there. wa’n’t really: nothin’ the 
matter’ with . the. Widow . Larkin—so 
fur’s smartness was concerned, there 
wa'n't. 








“And for five days more Kenelm ate 
his meals at Abbie’s and smoked and 
was happy, happier’n he’d been for 
months. 

“Meantime Hannah and Abigail was 
visitin’ the President—that is to say, 
they was lookin’ over the White House 
fence and sayin’ ‘My stars!’ and ‘Ain’t 
it elegant!’ Nights, when the sight- 
seein’ was over, what they done mostly 
was to gloat over how mean and jeal- 
ous they’d make the untraveled com- 
mon tribe at sewin’ circle feel when they 
got back home. They could jest see 
themselves workin’ on the ‘log cabin’ 
quilt for the next ‘sale,’ and slingin’ 
out little reminders like, ‘Land sakes! 
what we’re talkin’ about reminds me of 
what Abigail and me saw when we was 
in the Congressional Libr’ry. Yow re- 
member that, Abigail?? And _ that 
would be Abigail’s hint to look cute and 
giggle and say, ‘Well! I should say I 
did!’ And all the rest of the circlers 
would smile kind of unhealthy smiles 
and try to look as if trips to Washing- 
ton wa’n’t nothin’; they wouldn’t go if 
you hired ’em to. You know the game 
if you’ve ever been to sewin’ circle. 

“But all this plannin’ was knocked 
in the head by a letter that Hannah 
got on an afternoon about a week after 
she left home. It was short, but there 
was meat in it. It said: ‘If you want 
to keep your brother from marryin’ Ab- 
bie Larkin you had better come home 
quick!’ ’Twas signed ‘A Friend.’ | 

“Did Hannah come home? Wéell, 
didn’t she! She landed at Orham the 
next night. And she done some think- 
in’ on the way, too. She kept out of 
the way of everybody and went straight 
up to the house. “Twas all dark and 
shut up, but the back-door key was un- 
der the mat, as usual, so she got in all 
right. The plants hadn’t been watered 
for two days, at least; the clock had 
stopped; the cat’s saucer was licked 
dry as a contribution box, and the crit- 
ter itself was underfoot every second, 
whoopin’ for somethin’ to eat. The 
whole thing pretty nigh broke Han- 
nah’s heart, but she wa’n’t the kind to 
give up while there was a shot in the 
locker. 





















“She went to the closet and found 
that Kenelm’s Sunday hat and coat was 
gone. Then she locked the back door 
again and cut acrost lots down to Ab- 
bie’s. She crept round the back way 
and peeked under the curtain of the 
settin’-room window. There set Abbie, 
lookin’ sweet and sugary. Likewise, 
there was Kenelm, lookin’ mighty com- 
fortable, with a big cigar in his mouth 
and more on the table side of him. Han- 
nah gritted her teeth, but she kept quiet. 

“About ten minutes after that Web 
Saunders was consider’ble surprised 
to hear a knock at the back door of his 
billiard saloon and to find that ‘twas 
Hannah that had knocked. Come-Out- 
ers were as scurce around Web’s, gin- 
’rally speakin’, as saints in Tophet. 

“Mr. Saunders,’ says Hannah, po- 
lite and smilin’, ‘I want to buy a box 
of the best cigars you’ve got.’ 

“*Ma’am!’ says Web, thinkin’ ’twas 
about time to send for the constable or 
the doctor—one or t’other. 

“ *Ves,’ says Hannah; ‘if you please. 
Oh! and, Mr. Saunders, please don’t 
tell anyone I bought ’em. Please don’t, 
to oblige me.’ 

“So Web trotted out the cigars—ten 
cents straight, they was—and said 
nothin’ to nobody, which is a faculty he 
has that helps his bus’ness more’n a lit- 
tle. 

“When Kenelm came home that night 
he was knocked pretty nigh off his pins 
to find his sister waitin’ for him. He 
commenced a long rigamarole about 
where he’d been, but Hannah didn’t 
ask no questions. She said that Wash- 
in’ton was mighty fine, but home and 
Kenelm was good enough for her. Said 
the thoughts of him alone and lonesome 
had been with her every minute, and she 
jest had to cut the trip short. Kenelm 
wasn’t any too enthusiastic to hear it. 

“Breakfast next mornin’ was a 
dream. Hannah had been up sence five 
o'clock gittin’ it ready. There was ev- 
erything on that table that Kenelm liked 
"special. And it all tasted fine, and he 
ate enough for four. When ’twas over 
Hannah went to the closet and brought 
out a bundle. 

“*Kenelm,’ she says, ‘here’s some- 


_ you. 
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thin’ I’ve brought you that'll surprise 
I’ve noticed sence I’ve been away 
that about everybody smokes—senators 
and judges, and even Smithsonian -In- 
stitute folks. And when I. see how 
much comfort they git out of it, my 
conscience hurt me to think that I’d 
deprived my brother of what he got 
such a sight of pleasure from. Kenelm, 
you can begin smokin’ again right off. 
Here’s a box of cigars I bought on pur- 
pose for you; they’re the kind the Pres- 
ident smokes.’ 

“Which wa’n’t a bad yarn for a 
church member that hadn’t had no more 
practice than Hannah had. 

“Well, Kenelm was paralyzed, but 
he lit up one of the cigars and found 
twas better than Abbie’s brand. He 
asked Hannah what she thought the 
church folks would say, but she said she 
didn’t care what they said; her travels 
had broadened her mind and_ she 
couldn’t cramp herself to the ideas of a 
little narrow place like Orham. 

“Dinner that day was ‘a bigger feed 
than breakfast, and two of them cigars 
went fine after it. Kenelm hemmed and 
hawed and fin’lly said that he wouldn’t 
be home to supper; said he’d got to go 
downtown and would git a bite at the 
Trav’lers’ Rest or somewheres. It sur- 
prised him to find that Hannah didn’t 
raise no objections, but she didn’t, not a 
one. Jest smiled and said, ‘All right,’ 
and told him to have a good time. And 
Abbie’s supper didn’t seem so extry 
good to him that night, and her cigars— 
bein’ five centers—wan’t in it with that 
Washin’ton box. 

“Hannah didn’t have dinner the next 
day till two o’clock, but ’twas worth 
waitin’ for. Turkey was eighteen cents 
a pound, but she had one, and plum 
puddin’, too. She kept pressin’ Ken- 
elm to have a little more, so ’twas after 
three when they got up from the table. 

“*Twas a rainy, drizzly afternoon 
and the stove felt mighty homey and 
cozy. So did the big rocker that Han- 
nah transplanted from the parlor to the 
settin’ room. That chair had been a 
kind of sacred throne afore, and to set 
in it had been sort of sacrilegious, but 
there ‘twas, and Kenelm didn’t object. 





And them President cigars certainly 
filled the bill. 

“About half-past five Kenelm got up 
and looked out of the window. The 
rain come spattin’ against the pane and 
the wind whined and sounded mean. 
Kenelm went back to the chair again. 
Then he gits up and takes another ob- 
servation. At last he goes back to the 
chair, stretches himself out, puts his feet 
against the stove, pulls at the cigar, and 
says he: 

“*T was cal’latin’ to go downtown on 
a bus’ness trip, same’s I did last night. 
But I guess,’ he says—‘I guess I won't. 
It’s too blamed comfortable here,’ says 
he. 

“And Hannah went out into the 
kitchen and shut the door, and waved 
the dish towel and give three noiseless 
cheers, as you might say. ‘There!’ says 
she. ‘Abbie, my kind, advisin’ friend, 
I cal’late I’ve gained a tack on you.’ 


“Who got him fin’ally? Well, that 
ain’t decided yit. This happened over a 
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and the race is still on, hot- 


year ago, 
ter’n ever. Sometimes it looks as if 
Abbie was eatin’ up to wind’ard, and 
then Hannah'll crowd on sail and take 
the lead. All I know for certain is 
that Kenelm’s gained fourteen pound 
and is so fussy about his smokin’ that 
he finds fault with anything less’n a 
fifteen-cent Havana. He don’t know 
yet about the Kill-Smudge. Hannah 
don’t dare tell him because she give it 
to him, and Abbie won't tell ‘cause she 
suggested it. 

“Who sent the ‘Friend’ letter? That’s 
a conundrum. Hannah suspicions that 
‘twas Melissy Busteed. She lives right 
acrost the street from Abbie Larkin, 
and, bein’ a single female without hopes 
of recov’ry, nat’rally she likes to bust 
up anybody else’s chances. 

“But, anyhow, the whole thing bears 
out what I said at the beginnin’; takin’ 
other folks’ advice about your own af- 
fairs is as risky as adoptin’ other folks’ 
children; and that’s risky enough, the 
land knows!” 


Se 


THE TRIPLE 


CHARM 


OW sweet is Peggy’s dimpled cheek! 
And Fabriella’s eye—how dark! 
Katrina singeth like the lark 


That 


looketh tow’rd the mountain peak. 
| 


(If I dared speak !) 


But they are three—and one am I. 
The backward sweep of each soft gown 
Doth brush me as, with lashes down, 
And linked arms they loiter by. 

(And did they sigh?) 


They see me—not with tossing heads, 

But smiling coyly ere they pass. 

Each small foot twinkles in the grass 

Nor bends a flower where it treads. 
(But the weight spreads.) 


Three super-strong ’gainst one so weak ! 
United armies, turn away! 
Come single file another day, 
And be it voice, or eye, or cheek, 
’Twill feel me speak ! 





MARGARET Houston. 
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AES, | think we had better larly intelligent. Lolingbroke in a fit 
have the fellow hanged of spleen had once called him “a porce- 
on the thirteenth,” said lain sphinx” and the phrase stuck; but, 
the Duke of Ormskirk, indeed, there was more of the china 
as he leisurely affixed doll about him. His blue eyes had the 








his signature. “The same spick-and-span vacuity; and the 

date seems eminently left one, a trifle larger than its fellow, 

appropriate. Now the gave him much the same expression of 

papers in the Ferrers business, if you placid astonishment. Very plump, very 
please, Mr. Langton.” sleepy-looking, immaculate as a cat, you 
The impassive-faced young man who would never: have accorded him a sec- 
sat opposite placed a dispatch box be- ond glance; covert whisperings that the 


fore him. “They were sent down from stout gentleman yonder was the great 
London only last night, sir. Mr. Thorn- Duke of Ormskirk had staggered hu- 


ton has been somewhat dilatory.” man credulity any time these ten years 
“Th, it scarcely matters. I looked past. 
them over in bed this morning and This, however, is not-the place to 


found them quite correct, Mr. Langton, dwell upon his extraordinary career; 
quite. Why, heyday!” the duke de- his rise from penury and_ obscurity, 
manded, “what’s this? You have tempered indeed by gentle birth, to the 
brought me the dispatch box from my _ priviest secrets of his majesty’s council ; 
dresser—not, as I distinctly told you, climbing the peerage step by step as 
from the table by my bed.” composedly as though that institution 
Mr. Langton stammered that the mis- had been a garden ladder—may be read 
take was natural. Two dispatch boxes of in the history books. 
were in appearances so similar. “I collect titles as an entomologist 
“Never make excuses, Mr. Langton. does butterflies,’ he was wont to say, 
Oui s’excuse—you can complete the “and I find the gaudier ones the cheap- 
proverb, I dare say. Bring me the Fer- est. My barony I got for a very hei- 
rers papers this afternoon, then. Yes— nous piece of perjury, my earldom for 
that appears to be all. You may go not running away until the latter end of 
now, Mr. Langton. No, you may leave a certain battle, my marquisate for 
that box, I think, since it is here. Oh, hoodwinking a half-senile Frenchman, 
man, man, a mistake isn’t high treason! and my dukedom for giving a lapdog 
Go away, Mr. Langton—you annoy to a lady whom the king at that time 


me. delighted to honor.”’ It was, you ob- 
Left alone, the Duke of Ormskirk sat serve, a day of candor. 
for a while, tapping his fingers irreso- Such, then, was the gentleman who 


lutely against the open dispatch box. sat reading upon the east terrace of 
Presently he took a paper therefrom MHalvergate House. Behind him a tall 
and began to read. vew hedge shut off the sunlight from 

His grace was in blue and silver, the table where he and Mr. Langton 
which became him, though he was had earlier completed divers businesses ; 
somewhat stomachy for such conspicu- before him a_ balustrade, ivy-covered, 
ous colors. A handsome man, you and set with flowerpots of stone empty 
would have said, honest but not particu- as yet, half screened the terraced gar- 
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dens that sank to the artificial lake be- 
low. 

Where the duke lounged he could see 
only a vast expanse of sky and a stray 
bit of Halvergate printing the horizon 
with turrets, all sober gray save where 
the two big copper cupolas of the south 
facade burned in the April sun; but by 
bending forward you glimpsed close- 
shaven lawns dotted with clipped trees 
and statues—as though a child had left 
his toys scattered haphazard about a 
green blanket—and the white of the 
broad marble stairway descending to 
the sunlit lake and, at times, the flash 
of a swan’s deliberate passage across 
the lake’s surface. All white and green 
and blue the vista was, and of a monas- 
tic tranquillity, save for the, plashing of 
aifountain behind the yew hedge and 
the grumblings of an occasional bee as 
he lurched complainingly on some by- 
errand of the hive. 

Presently his Grace of Ormskirk re- 
placed the papers in the dispatch box 
and, leaning forward, sighed. “Non 
sum fualis eramt sub regno bone Cy- 
nare,”’ said his Grace of Ormskirk. He 
had a statesmanlike partiality for the 
fag-end of an alcaic. 

Then he lifted his head at the sound 
of a girl’s voice. Somewhere in the 
rear of the hedge the girl idly sang— 
an old song of Thomas Heywood’s— 
in a serene contralto, low pitched and 
effortless, but very sweet. Smilingly 
the duke beat time. 

Sang the girl: 





Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, day! 
With night we banish sorrow: 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good-morrow. 


And here the duke chimed in with a 
sufficiently pleasing baritone : 


To give my love good-morrow, 
Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 


“Oh, heavens!’ spoke the possessor 
of the contralto, “I should have thought 
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you were far too busy sending people 
to jail and getting them hanged, to 
have any time for music. I am going 
for a walk in the forest, Jack.’”’ Con- 
sidering for a moment, she eventually 
conceded: “You may come, too, if you 
like.” 

But the concession was made so half- 
heartedly that in the instant the Duke 
of Ormskirk raised a dissenting hand 
toward his fiancée. “I would not annoy 
you for an emperor’s ransom. Go in 
peace, my child.” 

Lady Marian Heleigh stood at an 
opening in the yew hedge and regarded 
him for a rather lengthy interval in si- 
lence. Slender, men called her, and 
women “a bean pole.” There was about 
her a great deal of the child and some- 
thing of the wood nymph. She had 
abundant hair, the color of a dead oak 
leaf, and her skin was clear, with a 
brown tinge. Her eyes puzzled you by 
being neither brown nor green consist- 
ently; no sooner had you convicted 
them of verdancy than they shifted to 
the hue of polished maple, and vice 
versa; but they were too large for her 
face, which narrowed rather abruptly 
beneath a broad, low forehead, and flav- 
ored her aspect with the shrewd inno- 
cence of a kitten. She was by ordinary 
grave, but, animated, her countenance 
quickened with the glow of a brown 
diamond; then her generous’ eyes 
flashed and filmed like water on a moon- 
less night, and you saw that she was 
beautiful. All in all, I judge her to 
have been a woman designed for pet- 
ting, a Columbine rather than a Cleo- 
patra; her lures would never shake the 
stability of a kingdom, but would inevi- 
tably gut its toy shops; and her de- 
parture left you dreaming less of high 
enterprises than of buying something 
for her. 

Now Marian considered the Duke of 
Ormskirk, her. betrothed, and came at 
last to a conclusion that skirted plati- 
tude. “Jack,” she finally pointed out, 
and with a hint of resentment, “two 
people can be very fond of one an- 
other without wanting to be together all 
the time. And I am fond of you, Jack.” 
“T should be a fool if I questioned 


















the first statement,” rejoined the duke, 
“and if I questioned the second, very 
miserable. Nevertheless, you go in pur- 
suit of strange gods, and I decline to 
follow.” 

Her eyebrows interrogated him. 

“You are going,” the duke continued, 
“in pursuit of gods by whom I esteem 
Zidonian Ashtoreth, and Chemosh, and 
Milcom, the abomination of the Am- 
monites, comparatively desirable ac- 
quaintances. You will pardon my pe- 
dantic display of learning, for my feel- 
ings are strong. You are going to sit 
in the woods. You will probably sit 
under a very young tree, and _ its 
branches will sway down almost to the 
ground and make a green sun-steeped 
tent about you, as though you sat at 
the heart of an emerald. You will hear 
the kindly wood gods go stealthily 
about the forest, and you will know 
that they are watching you, but you will 
never see them. From behind every 
tree they will watch you; you feel it, but 
you never, never quite see them. Pres- 
ently the sweet warm odors of the 
place and its perpetual whispering and 
the quite idiotic boasting of the birds— 
that any living creature should be proud 
of having constructed one of their nasty 
little nests is a reflection to baffle under- 
standing—this hodge-podge of sensa- 
tions, I say, will intoxicate you. Yes, 
it will thoroughly intoxicate you, Mar- 
ian, and you will be quite still in a sort 
of stupor, drugged into the inebriate’s 
magnanimity, firmly believing that the 
remainder of your life will be of finer 
texture—earth-spurning, free from all 
pettiness, and at worse vexed only by 
the noblest sorrows. Bah!” cried the 


duke, “I have no patience with such 
nonsense! You will believe it to the 
tiniest syllable, that wonderful lying . 


message April whispers to everything 
that is young—then you will return to 
me, a slim, star-eved Mzenad, and see 
that IT am wrinkled. But go, Marian, 
April is waiting for you yonder—beau- 
tiful, mendacious, splendid April. And 


1? Faith, she has no message for me, 
my dear.” 

He laughed, but with a touch of wist- 
fuiness ; 


and the girl came to him, lay- 
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ing her hand upon his arm, surprised 
into a sort of timid affection. 

“How did you know?” she breathed. 
‘How did you know that—things, in- 
visible gracious things, went about the 
spring woods? I never thought that 
you knew of them. You always seemed 
so sensible. I have thought it all out, 
though,” Marian went on, sagaciously 
wrinkling as to the brow. “There are 
probably the heathen fauns and satyrs 
and such—one feels somehow that they 
are all men. Don’t you, Jack? Well, 
when the elder gods were sent packing 
from Olympus there was naturally no 
employment left for these sylvan folk. 
So April took them into her service. 
Every year she sends them about the 
woods on her errands—to fashion the 
daffodil cups, for instance, which I 
dare say is very difficult, for evidently 
they make them out of sunshine. Or 
to pencil the eyelids of the narcissi— 
narcissi are brazen creatures, Jack, and 
use a deal of kohl—or marshal the 
fleecy young clouds about the sky—or 
whistle the birds up from the south. 
Oh, she keeps them busy, does April. 
And as you say, if you be quite still you 
can hear them tripping among the dead 
leaves, and they watch you—with very 
bright, twinkling little eyes, I think— 
but you never see them. And always, 
always there is that enormous whisper- 
ing, half friendly, half menacing—as 
if the woods were trying to tell you 
something. It is not only the leaves 
rustling, is it? No, I have often 
thought it sounded like some gigantic 
foreigner—some Titan probably—try- 
ing in his own queer language to tell 
you something very important, some- 
thing that you really ought to know. 
Has no one ever understood him, 
Jack?” she queried, with a wistfulness 
that was but half humorous. 

He smiled. ‘‘And I, too, have dwelt 
in Arcadia,” said his Grace of Orms- 
kirk. “Yes, | once heard April’s mes- 
sage, Marian, for all my crow’s feet. 
But that was a long while ago, and per- 
haps I have forgotten it. I cannot tell, 
my dear. It is only from April in her 
own person that one hears this mes- 
sage. And as for me? Eh, I go into 


‘ 
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the April woods, and I find trees there 
of various sizes that pay no attention 
to me, and shrill, dingy little birds that 
deafen me, and it may ‘be a gaudy flow- 
er or two, and, in any event, a vast 
quantity of sodden, decaying leaves to 
warn me that this is no fitting haunt for 
a gentleman afflicted with rheumatism. 
So I come away, my dear.” 

Marian looked him over for a mo- 


ment. ‘You are not really old,” she 
said, with rather conscious politeness. 
“And you are wonderfully well pre- 


served. Why, Jack, do you mind—not 
being foolish any longer?” she demand- 
ed, on a sudden. 

He debated the matter. Then, “Yes,” 
the Duke of Ormskirk conceded, “I 
dare say that at the bottom of my heart 
I regret that lost folly. A part of me 
died, you see, when that vanished, and 
it is not exhilarating to think of oneself 
as even partially dead. Once—I hardly 
know’’—he sought the phrase—‘‘once it 
was a spacious world of interesting con- 
struction and filled with wonderful men 
and women—some good, some bad, but 
every one of them very interesting. 
And now I miss the wonder of it all. 
You will presently discover, my dear, 
that youth is only an ingenious pro- 
logue to whet one’s appetite for a rather 
dull play. Eh, I am no pessimist—one 
may still find satisfaction in the exer- 
cises of mind and body, in the pleasures 
of thought and taste and other titilla- 
tions of one’s faculties. Dinner is good 
and sleep, too, is excellent. But we 
men and women—flies, flies, Marian! 
I protest to you we seem when I think 
of it—you and I and all the myriads 
yonder—very paltry flies that buzz, and 
bustle aimlessly about, and breed per- 
haps, and eventually die, and rot, and 
are swept away from this fragile win- 
dow pane of time that screens eternity.” 

“Tf you are the sort of person you 
describe,” said Marian,  reflectively, 
“why, then, I can scarcely blame April 
for having no communication with any- 
one possessed of such extremely hetero- 
dox and unpleasant opinions. But for 
my part, I shall never cease to wonder 
what it is the woods whisper about so 
zealously.” 
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Appraising her, he hazarded a cryp- 
tic question: “Have you never—cared, 
Marian ?” 

“Why, yes—I think so,” she an- 
swered, readily enough. “At least, I 
used to be very fond of Walter Agard 
—that is their place yonder, you know, 
just past the spur of the forest—but he 
was quite poor, so of course father 
wouldn’t hear of it. That was very 
fortunate, too, as Walter presently 
went mad for Mistress Beatrix Skir- 
law’s bright eyes and fine shape—I 
think she is a brazen hussy, don’t you, 
Jack?—and we quarreled. And [ 
minded it—at first. And now—well, I 
scarcely know.” Marian hesitated. 
‘He was a handsome man, but his mus- 
tache was so bristly——”’ 

“IT beg your pardon?” said the duke. 

5 that it disfigured him dreadful- 
ly,” said she, with firmness. She had 
colored, though. 

His Grace of Ormskirk was moved 
to mirth. “Child, child!” said he, “you 
are so deliciously young that it appears 
a crime to marry you to an old fellow 
like me!” He took her firm, soft hand 
in his. “Are you quite sure that you 
can endure me, Marian?” 

“Why, of course, I want to marry 
you,” she said, naively surprised. 





Again he chuckled. “You are a 
worldly little wretch,” he stated; “but 
if you want my title for a new toy, it is 
at your service. And now be off with 
you—you and your foolish woods, in 
deed !” 

Marian went a slight distance and 
then turned about, plainly troubled. “I 
am really very fond of you, Jack,” she 
said, conscientiously. 

“Be off with you!” the duke scolded. 
“You should be ashamed of yourself to 
practice such blandishments on a de- 
fenseless old gentleman. You had best 
hurry, too, for if you don’t, I—I shall 
probably kiss you,” he threatened. “I, 
also,” he added, with point. 

She blew him a kiss from her finger 
tips and went away singing. 

Sang Marian: 























Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love god-morrow. 
Sing my fair love good-morrow. 
Sing, birds, in every furrow. 


iT. 


Left to his own resources, the Duke 
of Ormskirk sat down once more be- 
side the table and fell to making irrele- 
vant marks upon a bit of paper, what 
time he hummed the air of Marian’s 
song. There was a vague contention in 
his face. Once he put out his hand to- 
ward the open dispatch box, but imme- 
diately he sighed and pushed the box 
further from him. Presently he propped 
his chin upon both hands and so sat 
for a long while staring past the balus- 
trade at the clear, pale sky of April. 

Thus Marian’s father, the Earl of 
Brudenel, found him. The earl was a 
deep-wrinkled man, some three years 
older than his prospective son-in-law 
and his intimate since boyhood. Orms- 
kirk had perhaps for his society the lik- 
ing that a successful man usually has 
for that of his out-rivaled school fel- 
lows, for the earl was an embodied com- 
mentary as to what a less able man 
might make of chances far more aus- 
picious than Ormskirk ever enjoyed. 
\ll failure his life had been; in London 
they had long ago forgotten handsome 
Harry Heleigh and the composure with 
which he nightly shoved his dwindling 
patrimony across the gaming table; and 
about Halvergate men called him “the 
muddled earl,” and said of him that his 
heart died with his young wife some 
eighteen years back. Now he vege- 
tated in the home of his fathers, con- 
tentedly, a veteran of life with a mild 
pride in his past vagaries; and kindly 
time had armed him with the benumb- 
ing, impenetrable indifference of the 
confessed failure — courteous, even 
apologetic, to a plowman, he would not, 
you felt, have given his undivided at- 
tention to an emperor. 


“Dreamer!” said the earl. “TI do not 


wonder that you grow fat, Jack.” 


“Con- 


The duke smiled up at him. 
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found you, Harry!” said he, ‘I had 
just cheated myself into believing I 
had made what the world calls. a mess 
of my career and was supremely happy. 
There are disturbing influences abroad 
to-day.”” He waved his hand toward 
the green-and-white gardens. “Old 
friend, you permit disreputable tres- 
passers about Halvergate. ‘See you not 
Goldy-locks there, in her yellow gown 
and green sleeves? the profane pipes, 
the tinkling timbrels?’ Spring is at her 
wiles yonder—Spring, the liar, the 
queen cheat, Spring that tricks all men 
into happiness.” 

“Fore Gad,” the earl capped his quo- 
tation, “if the heathen man could stop 
his ears with wax against the singing 
woman of the sea, then do you the like 
with your fingers against that trollop of 
the forest.” 

“Faith, time seals them firmlier than 
wax. You and I may sit snug now 
with never a quicker heart-beat for all 
her lures. Yet I seem to remember— 
once a long while ago when we old 
fellows were somewhat sprier—I, too, 
seem to remember—this spring magic.” 

“Indeed,” observed the earl, seating 
himself ponderously, ‘if you refer to a 
certain inclfnation at that period of the 
year toward the likeliest wench in the 
neighborhood, so do I. It is an ob- 
vious provision of nature, I take it, to 
secure the perpetuation of the species. 
Spring comes and she sets us all mating 
—humanity, partridges, poultry, pigs, 
every blessed one of us she sets a-mat- 
ing. Propagation, Jack—propagation 
is necessary, you see; because,” the earl 
conclusively demanded, “what on earth 
would become of us if we did not propa- 
gate?” 

“The argument is unanswerable,” the 
duke conceded. “Yet I miss it—this 
spring magic that no longer sets the 
blood of us staid fellows a-fret.” 

“And I,” said Lord Brudenel, “do 
not. It got me into the deuce of a 
scrape more than once.” 

“That is the sensible view, no doubt. 
Yet I miss it. Ah, it is not only the 
wenches and the red lips of old years— 
it is not only that at this season lasses’ 
hearts grow tender. There are some 
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verses———” The duke quoted with a 
half-guilty air: 


I lie i’ the grass with the branches swaying, 
Laughing and lisping, over my head, 
Whispering softly that Winter is fled; 

And over his ruins a world goes Maying. 

And somewhere sensible men are saying 
The sensible things that their fathers said, 

But I lie i’ the grass with the branclies 

swaying 
Over my head. 


“Verses!” the earl snorted here. “At 
your age!” 


For the hand of Spring, that is fresh from 
slaying 
Tyrant Winter that now is dead, 
Catches the crocus, staining it red; 
And Mirth, that is heir to him, 
slaying 
All lesser griefs that the Tyrant bred; 
And the clouds are marshaling overhead,— 
The little clouds that are half-afraid,— 
And now that the daffodil hosts are arraying; 
And out of the South come the land-winds 
playing, 
I lie i’ the grass with the branches swaying 
Over my head. 


follows 


“And now I cannot do so any longer. 
That is what I most miss, Harry—the 
ability to lie a-sprawl in the spring 
grass and dream out a new world—a 
dream so vivid that beside it reality 
grew tenuous and the actual world one 
of childhood’s. shrug-provoking bug- 
bears dimly remembered.” 

“I do not understand poetry,” the 
earl apologetically observed. “It ap- 
pears to me unreasonable to advance a 
statement simply because it happens to 
rhyme with a statement you have previ- 
ously made. And that is what all you 
poets do. Why, that is very remark- 
able,” said Lord Brudenel, with a 
change of tone; “yonder is young Wal- 
ter Agard with Marian. I thought him 
abroad with his regiment.” 

Then the earl gave an exclamation, 
for in full view of them Lieutenant 
Agard was kissing his daughter. 

“Oh, the devil!” said the earl. 
the insolent young ape!” 

“No,” said the duke, restraining him; 
“not particularly insolent, Harry. If 
you will observe more closely you will 
see that Marian does not exactly object 
to his caresses—quite the contrary, I 


“Oh, 
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should say. I told you that you should 
not permit Spring about the premises.” 

The earl wheeled in an extreme of 
astonishment. “Why, she is your be- 
trothed wife! Do you not intend to 
kill the fellow?” 

“My faith, why?” said his Grace of 
Ormskirk, with a shrug. “Don’t you 
see that she loves him?” 

Lord Brudenel raised his hands to 
heaven in a controversy of despair and 
rage. One of the best matches in the 
three kingdoms imperiled by that chit’s 
idiocy ! 

Marian and Lieutenant Agard were 
mounting from the scrap of forest that 
juts out from Pevis Hill, like a spur 
from a man’s heel, between Agard 
Court and Halvergate. Their progress 
was not conspicuous for its celerity. 
Now, though, they had come to the tiny 
elm-shadowed plateau beyond the yew 


hedge, and there Marian paused. Two 
daffodils had fallen from the great 
green-and-yellow cluster in her left 


hand. Walter Agard lifted them and 
then touched with his lips the dimpled, 
velvet-soft trifle that reached toward 
them. 

She stood looking up at him—smiling 
a little timidly, her teeth glinting 
through parted lips, her eyes star-fire, 
her cheeks blazoning gules in his honor 
—and seeming not to breathe at all. A 
faint twinge woke in the Duke of Orms- 
kirk’s heart. Most women smiled upon 
him, but they smiled beneath furtive 
eyes, sometimes beneath rapacious eyes. 
How long, he wondered simply, since 
any woman had smiled like that for 
him? 

“T think it is a dream,” said Marian. 

From the vantage of the yew hedge: 
“T would to Heaven I could think so, 
too,” said her father. 


ITT. 


They had passed out of sight. But 
from the rear of the hedge there came 
to the duke and Lord Brudenel, star- 


ing blankly at one another across the 
paper-littered table, a sort of duet. First 
tenor, then contralto, then tenor again 
and so on, with many long intervals 
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of silence, during which you heard the 
plashing of the fountain, grown doubly 
audible, and, it might be, the sharp, 
plaintive cry of a bird intensified by the 
stillness. 

“T think it is a dream,” said Marian. 

“What eyes you have, Marian!” 

“But you have not kissed the littlest 
finger of all. See—it is quite stiff with 
indignation.” 

“They are green, and brown, and 
yellow—oh, Marian, there are little gold 
specks in them like those in eau de 
Dantzig! They are quite wonderful 
eyes, Marian. And your hair is all 
streaky gold and brown. You should 
not have two colors in your hair, Mar- 
ian. Marian, did anyone ever tell you 
that you are very beautiful?” 

Silence. ‘‘Pee-weet!” said a 
““Pee-zveet !” 

“T always detested that 
This was distinctly vicious. 

‘Because she took me away from 
you? How absurd it was. in me to 
leave you, Marian, when you have such 
remarkable eyes! See, how bright they 
are—see, here in the water. Two stars 
have fallen into the fountain, Marian.” 

“You are handsomer‘so. Your nose 
is too short—but here in the fountain 
you are quite handsome.” 

“Marian——” 

“T wonder how many other women’s 
fingers you have kissed—like that. Ah, 
don’t tell me, Walter! Walter, promise 
me that you will always lie to me when 
I ask you about those other women. 
Lie to me, my dear, and I will know 
that you are lying and love you all the 
better for it. She hasn’t any complex- 
ion, you know. And she paints—heav- 
ens, how she paints! It is well known 
she lays it on with a trowel.” 

“Who was she, Marian ?—I have for- 
gotten. Oh, yes—we quarreled—over 
some woman, and I went away. I left 
you for a mere woman, Marian. You! 
And then I heard you were to be mar- 
ried and I came back, my heart in my 
mouth, I remember now. But what do 
these things matter? Is it not of far 
greater importance that the sunlight 
turns your hair to pure topaz?” 

“Ah, my hair, my eyes! Is it these 


bird. 


woman,” 


you care for, Walter? You would not 
love me, then, if I were old and ugly?” 

“Eh, I love you.” 

“Animal!” 

There was a longer silence now. 
“Tweet !’”’ said a bird, pertly. 

Then Marian said: “Let us go to my 
father.” 

“To tell him?” 

“Why—that I love you, I suppose— 
and that I cannot marry Jack, even to 
be a duchess. Oh, I did want to be a 
duchess! But when you came back to 
me yonder in the forest—somehow—I 
stopped wanting anything more. Some- 
thing—I hardly know — something 
seemed to say, as you came striding 
through the _dead leaves, laughing— 
something seemed to say: ‘You love 
him.’ Oh, quite audibly, Walter.” 

“Audibly! Why, the woods whis- 
pered it, the birds trilled it, screamed it, 
the very leaves underfoot crackled as- 
sent. Only they said: ‘You love her— 
the girl yonder with glad, frightened 
eyes, Spring’s daughter.’ Oh, I, too, 
heard it, Marian! ‘Follow,’ the birds 
sang, ‘follow, follow, follow, for yon- 
der is the heart’s desire.’ ”’ 

The Duke of Ormskirk raised his 
head, his lips sketching a whistle. “Ah! 
ah!” he muttered. “Eureka! I have re- 
captured it—the message of April.” 


IV. 

When they had gone the duke flung 
out his hands in a comprehensive ges- 
ture of giving up the entire matter. 
“Well!” said he, “you see how it is.” 

“I do,” Lord Brudenel assented. 
“And if you intend to sit patient un- 
der it, I, at least, wear a sword. Con- 
found it, Jack, do you suppose I am go- 
ing to have promiscuous young men 
dropping out of the skies and embra- 
cing my daughter?’ The earl became 
forceful in his language. 

“Harry——” the duke began. 

“The fellow hasn’t a penny—not a 
stick or a stiver to his name except 
Agard Court yonder! That—that 
crow’s nest!” Lord Brudenel spluttered. 
“They mooned about together a great 
deal a year ago, but I thought nothing 
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of it—then he went away and she never 
spoke of him again. Never spoke of 
him—oh, the jade!” 

The Duke of Ormskirk seated him- 
self and considered the affair, a mild 
amusement waking in his plump face. 

“Old friend,” said he, at length, “it 
is my Opinion that we have been a cou- 
ple of fools. We planned this marriage, 
you and I—dear, dear, we planned it 
when Marian was scarcely out of her 
cradle! But we failed to take nature 
into the plot, Harry. It was sensible— 
oh, granted. I obtained a suitable mis- 
tress for Ingilby and Bottreaux Tow- 
ers, an ornament for my coach and. my 
opera box; you—pardon me, if I word 
it somewhat grossly—you, in effect, 
obtained a wealthy and not uninfluen- 
tial husband for your daughter. Oh, I 
think you are fond of me, but that is 
beside the mark; it was not Jack Bul- 
mer who was to marry your daughter, 
but the Duke of Ormskirk. The thing 
was as logical as a sale of bullocks— 
value for value. But now nature in- 
tervenes, and’’—he snapped his fingers 
—‘“¢eh, well, since she wants this Wal- 
ter Agard, of course she must have 
him.” 

‘Lord Brudenel mentioned several 
penalties he would willingly incur in 
case of that event taking place. 

“You are coarse,” the duke regret- 
fully observed—‘“though from a world- 
ly standpoint I do not contest that your 
position is unassailable. You have a 
handsome daughter to barter—and you 
want your price. The thing is not un- 
common. Well, you ‘shall have your 
price, Harry. What estate do you de- 
mand of your son-in-law ?” 

“What the devil are you driving at?” 
said Lord Brudenel. 

Composedly the Duke of Ormskirk 
spread out his hands. ‘You have, in 
effect, placed Marian in the market,” 
he pointed out, “and I offer to give 
Lieutenant Agard sufficient money to 
purchase her.” 

“You are mad, Jack—oh, you are 
quite mad!” 


“Because I with 


willingly part 
money? But I have so much, you see— 
ah, yes,” said the great Duke of Orms- 
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kirk, “I have money and power, and the 
king occasionally pats me upon the 
shoulder—that most gracious king of 
ours, who was made a king by fate’s 
bungling, and is kept gracious by un- 
limited flattery and beer—and men call 
me ‘your grace,’ instead of ‘my lord,’ 
as they do you. I ought to be very 
happy, ought I not, Harry? Ah, yes, 
I ought to be, because I have had every- 
thing—everything—with the important 
exception of the one thing I wanted.” 
And his head sank a little wearily upon 
his hand as he sat leaning forward over 
the table. 

3ut Lord Brudenel had drawn him- 
self erect, very-stifly. “I am to under- 
stand, then, from this farrago that on 
account of the—er—incident we have 
just witnessed you decline to marry my 
daughter ?” 

“T would sooner cut off my right 
hand,” said the duke, “because I love 
her better than anything in the world.” 

“Oh, very well!’ the earl conceded, 
sulkily. “Umfravile wants her. He is 
only a marquis, of course, but so far 
as money is concerned, I believe he is a 
thought better off than you. I would 
have preferred you as a son-in-law, you 
conceive, but since you withdraw—why, 
then, let it be Umfravile.” 

Now the duke looked up into his face 
for a long while. “You would do that!” 
he breathed. “You would give her to 
Umf:avile—to a man who unites the 
continence of a partridge with the 
graces of a Berkshire hog—to that goat, 
that disease-rotted goat! Because he 
has money! Oh, God, Harry, what a 
cur you are!’ 

Lord Brudenel bowed to him as he 
sat sneering across the table. “My 
lord duke, you are to-day my guest. I[ 
apprehend you will presently be leav- 
ing Halvergate, however, and as soon 
as that regrettable event takes place. 
I will see that a friend waits upon you 
with the length of my sword. Mean 
while, I claim the privilege of mana- 
ging my family affairs at my own dis- 
cretion. 

“T do not fight with hucksters,” the 
duke flung at him, “and you are one. 
Oh, you peddler!’ Can you not under- 
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stand that I am trying to buy your 
daughter’s happiness from you?” 

“I intend that my daughter shall 
make a suitable match,” said the earl, 
stubbornly; “and she shall. If she is a 
sensible girl—and barring to-day, I 
have always esteemed her such—she 
will find happiness in obeying her fa 
ther’s mandates; otherwise——” He 
waved that possibility aside. 

“Sensible! Ah, can you not see even 
now that to be sensible is not the high- 
est wisdom? We are sensible as the 
world goes, you and I—and in God's 
name, what good does it do us? Here 
we sit, two miserable old men squab 
bling over a deal table, breaking up a 
friendship of thirty years. And yonder 
Marian and Walter Agard—who are 
within a measurable distance of insan- 
ity, if their conversation be the touch- 
stone— yet tread the pinnacles of some 
seventh heaven of happiness. April has 
brought them love, Harry. Oh, I con- 
cede that love is folly! But it is all 
folly, Harry Heleigh— yes, even the 
things we sensible men strive for are 
Purses, titles, blue ribbons and 


folly. 
the envy of our fellows—these are the 
toys we struggle for, we sensible men, 
and in the end we find them only toys, 
and gaining them, we gain only weari- 


ness. And love, too, is a toy—but, 
gaining love we gain, at least, happi 
ness. That is the difference, Harry He- 
leigh.” 

“Oh, have done with your balder- 
dash!” said Lord Brudenel. He spoke 
irritably, for he knew his position to be 
sensible, and his slow wrath was kin- 
dling at opposition. 

His Grace of Ormskirk rose to his 
feet, all tension. In the act his hand 
struck against the open dispatch box; 
and afterward, with a swift alteration 
of countenance. he overturned it and 
scattered the cu..tents about the table. 
For a moment he seemed to forget Lord 
Brudenel; then quite without warning 
a mastering rage seized him. 

“Harry Heleigh, Harry Heleigh!” he 
cried, as he strode across the terrace, 
and caught Lord Brudenel roughly by 
the shoulder; “are you not content to 
go to your grave without killing another 
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woman? Qh, you dotard miser! you 
haberdasher! haven’t I offered you 
money, and isn’t money the only thing 
you are now capable of caring for? 
Give the girl to Agard, you huckster!” 

Lord Brudenel broke from his grasp, 
spluttering with rage. “I will see you 
damned first. You offer money-—I fling 
the money in your face. Look you, you 
have just’ insulted me and now you of- 
fer—money! Another insult. John 
Bulmer, I would not take an insult from 
an archangel. You are my guest, but I 
am only flesh and blood. I swear to 
you this is the most deliberate act of my 
life.” Lord Brudenel struck him full 
in the face. 

“Pardon,” said the Duke of Orms- 
kirk. He stood rigid, his arms held 
stiff at his sides, his hands clinched; 
the red mark showed very plain against 
an ashy countenance. “Pardon me for 
a moment. I—I never accepted a blow 
before this.” Once or twice he opened 
and shut his eyes like an automaton. 
‘But I have other matters to attend to. 
We are very wise, you and I, Harry. 
We know that love sometimes does not 
endure ; sometimes it flares up at a girl's 
glance, quite suddenly, and afterward 
smolders out into indifference or even 
hatred. So, say we, let all sensible peo- 
ple marry for money, for then in any 
event you get what you marry for -a 
material benefit, a tangible thing that 
does not vanish when the first squabble, 
or perhaps the first gray hair, arrives. 
That is sensible; but women are not 
sensible, Harry. Give a woman to a 
man she does not love and just one of 
two things happens, according to the 
nature of the woman; either you make 
her a courtesan, you make of marriage 
a /iaison countenanced by the constable, 
or—you kill the woman. And as God 
lives, you shall not kill Marian!” 

“Draw, you coward!” Lord Bruden- 
el snarled at him. The earl had already 
lugged out his sword, and would have 
been as he stood on guard a ludicrous 
figure, had he not been rather terrible. 
His rage shook him visibly, and his ob- 
stinate mouth twitched and snapped like 
that of .a beast cornered. All gray he 
was and the April wind played with his 
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scanty hair as he waited. His eves were 
coals, 

But Ormskirk had by this regained 
his composure. “You know that I am 
not a coward,” the duke said, equably. 
“T have proven that many times. Be- 
sides, only gentlemen fight duels, and 
just now we are hucksters, you and I, 
chaffering over Marian’s happiness. 
You will not sell it to me for money? 
Why, then—remember, we are only 
hucksters, you and I—I will purchase 
it by a dishonorable action. I will show 
you a woman’s letters. Read them, 
Harry Heleigh—and God pity you!” 

He pushed the papers lying upon the 
table toward Lord Brudenel. After- 
ward he turned away and stood looking 
over the ivy-covered balustrade into the 
gardens below. All white and green 
and blue the vista was and of a monas- 
tic tranquillity, save for the plashing of 
the fountain behind the yew hedge. Ir- 
resolute gusts brought tepid woodland 
odors from the gardens. He heard the 
rustling of papers, heard Lord Bruden- 
el’s sword fall jangling to the ground. 
Then the duke turned. 

“And for twenty years I have been 
eating my heart out with longing for 
her,” the earl said. “And—and I 
thought .you were my friend, Jack.” 

“She was not your wife then. Ah, 
they are dated, these letters. But Jack 
Bulmer was a _ penniless nobody—so 
they gave her to you, an earl’s heir, 
those sensible parents of hers. And | 
went away—to Madrid, it was, with the 
embassy, where I got my start. I never 
saw her again. And her parents did 
the sensible thing; but they tell me it 
killed her, Harry.” 

“Killed her?’ Lord Brudenel echoed, 
stupidly. Then on a sudden it was curi- 
ous to see the glare in his eyes puffed 
out like a candle. “I killed her,” he 
whispered ; “why, I killed Alison—I!” 
He began to laugh. “Now, that is very 
amusing, because she was the one thing 
I ever loved in the world. I remember 
now that she used to shudder when | 
kissed her—shudder, do you under- 
stand, Jack? I thought it was because 
she was only a very young girl. - Now 
I comprehend it was because every kiss 
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was torment to her; because every time 
I touched her it was torment. And 
through it all I loved her! Through it 
all I was happy and she—but I prefer 
not to think of that. Still, is it not a 
very diverting jest that a man should 
kill the thing he loves, not knowing? 
She wasted away, Jack—wasted away, 
and always, always I was at hand with 
my kisses, my pet names, my paddlings 
—killing her, you observe, always ur- 
ging her graveward. For I loved her, 
and she—Jack, Jack, how she must 
have loathed me!” he said, in a mild 
sort of wonder, and then, quite without 
prelude, broke into a fit of tearless sob- 





bing. He appeared senile now, the 
shrunken and calamitous shell of the 


man he had been within the moment. 

The Duke of Ormskirk put his arm 
about him. “Old friend, old friend!’ 
said he. 

“Why did you not tell me?” the earl 
said. ‘I loved you, Jack. I loved her. 
I would never willingly have seen you 
unhappy.” 

“Her parents would have done as you 
planned to do—given their daughter to 
the next richest suitor. I was nobody 
then. So the wisdom of the aged slew 
us, Harry—slew Alison utterly, and left 
me with a living body, indeed, but one 
that cased a long-dead heart. For I, 
too, loved her, Harry Heleigh. And 
when I saw this new Alison—for Mar- 
ian is her mother, face, heart and soul— 
why, some wraith of emotion stirred in 
me, some thrill, some not quite forgot- 
ten pulse. It seemed Alison come back 
from the grave. I did not love her— 
ah, no, the old fervor was gone out of 
me, but presently I fell a-dreaming over 
my madeira on long winter evenings— 
sedate and tranquil dreams of this new 
Alison flitting about Ingilby, making 
the splendid, desolate place into a home, 
making it heaven. An old man’s fan- 
cies, Harry! fancies bred of my loneli- 
ness, for I am very lonely nowadays. 
But my dreams, I find, were not suff- 
ciently comprehensive; for they did not 
anticipate April and nature—and 
Walter Agard. We must vield to that 
triumvirate, we sensible old men. Ah, 
we are wise as the world goes, but we 
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have learned, you and I, that to be sen- 
sible is not the highest wisdom. Marian 
is her mother in soul, heart and feature. 
Don’t let the old tragedy be repeated, 
Harry. Let her have this Agard! let 
her have her chance of happiness!” 

But Lord Brudenel had paid him 
very little attention. ‘“I—I suppose so,” 
he said, when the duke had ended. 
“Oh, I suppose so, Jack, she was always 
kind, and patient, and gentle, you un- 
derstand, but she used to shudder when 
[ kissed her,” he repeated, dully— 
“shudder, Jack.” He sat staring at his 
sword lying on the ground, as though it 
fascinated him. 

**Ah, old friend, old friend!” the duke 
cried, his hand upon Lord Brudenel’s 
shoulder; “forgive me! It was the only 
way. We are deaf to April’s meaning, 
we oldsters—we cannot understand that 
loving means anything very serious ex- 
cept by remembering. And most of us 
have forgotten. You would never have 
yielded—ah, forgive me, Harry!” 

Lord Brudenel rose to his feet. “I 
suppose so,” he said—‘‘oh, yes,!I forgive 
you, if that is any particular comfort to 
you. It scarcely seems of any impor- 
tance, though. The one thing that real- 
ly matters is that I loved her and I[ 
killed her. Oh, beyond doubt, I for- 
give you. But now that you have made 
my whole past a hideous stench to me, 
and proven the love I was so proud of 
—the one quite clean, quite unselfish 
thing in my life, I thought it, Jack—to 
have been only my lust vented on a de- 
fenseless woman—why, just now, I 
have not time to think of forgiveness. 
Yes, Marian may marry Agard if she 
cares to. And I am sorry. I took her 
mother away from you. I would not 
have done it if I had known.” 

He started away drearily, but turned 


back when he had gone a little distance. - 


“And the joke of it is,” he said, with 
a smile, “that I shall go on living just 
as if nothing had happened and proba- 
bly live for a long, long time. My body 
is so confoundedly healthy. How the 
deuce did you have the courage to go on 
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living?” he demanded, enviously. “You 
loved her and you lost her. I.should 
have thought you would have killed 
yourself long ago.” 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. 
“Does it seem worth while?” 

Lord Brudenel paused for a heart- 
beat, looking down into the gardens. 
Wonderfully virginal he found that 
small portion of a world upon the brink 


_of renaissance; a tessellation of clean 


colors, where the graveled walkways 
were snow beneath the sun, and were in 
shadow transmuted to dim violet tints ; 
and for the rest, green ranging from the 
sober foliage of yew and box and ilex 
to the pale glow of young grass in the 
full sunlight; all green, save where the 
lake shone, a sapphire green girdle. 
Spring triumphed with a vaunting pag- 
eant. And in the forest, in the air, even 
in the unplumbed sea depths, there 
woke the mating impulse—irresistible, 
borne as it might seem on the slow- 
rising tide of grass that now rippled 
about the world. Everywhere they 
were mating; everywhere glances al- 
lured and mouth met mouth, but he 
stood alone. Alone! his fancy clutched 
the word, yet with an odd apathy; for 
was there anywhere a loneliness that 
mastered his? It might exist yonder 
where errant stardust froze in the re- 
motest by-corners of space; but he 
doubted it. 

“No,” Lord Brudenel conceded, aftcr 
reflection, “I suppose not. I wonder 
will anything ever seem worth while 
again?” 

The Duke of Ormskirk took his arm. 
“Scarcely to us, I fancy,” he said, negli- 
gently. ‘However, the daws must seek 
their food elsewhere, for a gentleman 
may not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
Empires crumble, and hearts break, and 
we are blessed or damned, as fate elects ; 
but through it all we find comfort in 
the reflection that dinner is good, and 
sleep, too, is excellent. As for the fu- 
ture—eh,. well, if it mean little to us, it 
ieans a deal to Alison’s daughter. Let 
us go to them, Harry.”’ 
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DO not think,” re- 
marked Polly, “that it 
is becoming in church 
dignitaries to have 
quarrels —- even lovers’ 
quarrels,’ she added, 
softly. There was no 
one in the room beside 
herself. She sat at her desk, a pretty 
toy of white maple, and chewed her pen 
with apparent and deliberate relish. 

“No,” she remarked, further, “I 
shall not write to him.” This time she 
addressed the roses which, having 
climbed twenty feet of trellis, looked 
saucily in at the window. She shut the 
desk lid and turned the bit of a key in 
it. 

“A minister, too!’ she said, “and 
talks charity and forbearance and— 
and—well, what on earth are you doing 
there, Kitty? How long have you been 
there? Why don’t you knock ?” 

“The do’ wuz op’n,” answered Kitty, 
black of face, white of apron, and sweet 
sixteen. 

“Well,” said Polly, slightly subdued, 
“vou ought to knock somewhere down 
the hall. How long were you in that 
door ?” 

“T jes come, dis minnit.”” She held 
forth a note, which Polly seized with 
very little hesitation. 

“Who’s this from?” she asked, puz- 
zled and disappointed. 

Kitty smiled a broad, flashing, non- 
committal smile. 

“Nervy done left it on my washstand 
—I doan know whut it say.” 

“Well, I don’t, either,” observed Pol- 
ly, after a due consideration of the 
pages. “Why did she write it to me? 
Where is she?” 








“She’s gone,” said Kitty, briefly; 
“she’s moved.” 
“Gone? Moved? Whatever do you 


mean, Kittv? Here, take this to Mrs. 
Hollis—maybe she can make it out— 
do you mean Minerva’s left us?” 

“T doan mean nuffin’, Miss Polly. 1] 
ain't got nuffin t’ do wiv it. Nervy’s 
gone—an’ they ain’ no cook on de place 
—dat’s all I knows.” 

Polly sat down limply and awaited 
the entrance of her brother’s wife when 
the bomb should have been thrown in 
the adjoining room. Minerva gone on 
Monday and a luncheon booked for 
Wednesday! Minerva, the time-hon- 
ored, the perennial, the absolutely indis- 
pensable—gone ! 

There came a slow, steadv hammer- 
ing from the hallway. 

Jodie,” called Polly, “what are you 
doing ?” 

“Hit’s Kitty, Miss Polly: kin I come 
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Polly half smiled. “Yes,” she said, 
“where’s Mrs. Hollis?” 

“Gone to market, Jodie say. 

Polly sighed gustily. 

“Catering for that luncheon! Well, 
the storm’s deferred, at least. Is Min- 
erva’s room locked? [ think I'll go 
down and look at the empty nest—lI 
can’t believe she’s gone, Kitty.” 

“She ain't there-—lessen she’s came 
back.” Kittv’s white-capped head 
shook solemnly. 

Mrs. Hollis returned at noon. She 
was a pretty matron, short and fair and 
plump. She furnished a striking con 
trast to Polly’s dark and jaunty beauty. 

“I’m too tired to go upstairs,” she 
said, taking off her driving gloves in the 
hallway. “Jodie, Jodie, let go my skirt. 
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No, I've brought you nothing. Now, 
don’t cry. Polly, let Kitty give him 
some of those chocolates Mr. Cornell 
brought you. I’ve bad news,” she 
added, pushing her hair ‘back with both 
hands and dropping listlessly into a 
chair. “What’s the matter with you, 
Polly, are you ill?” 

“Me? Oh, no. 
news ?”” 

“The quail. Please start the fan. It 
does seem September ought to be cooler. 
We can’t get the quail for Wednesday. 
These awful game laws! Is lunch 
ready? Polly, something is the matter. 
You've been quarreling with Mr. Cor- 
nell again, I suppose.” 

“Why, of course I have, dearie, but 
it is not that—when you've had 
lunch——”’ 

Mrs. Hollis sat up rigidly. ‘Polly, is 
my punch bowl——” 

“No, Flo, no; the punch bowl’s all 
right is 
“Tell me what it is this minute——”’ 

Polly nerved herself. “Flo, dear— 
Flo, Minerva’s gone.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Nobody knows, but there’s not a ves- 
tige of her on this place—not a fra- 
grant glove finger or a delicate slipper 
heel—she’s gone, dear, lug and lug- 
gage. 

Mrs. ‘Hollis covered her face with her 
hands. 


What’s your bad 





“Flo,” said Polly, gently, “if I'd 
thought there'd been any sustaining 
quality in that lunch out there, I’d have 
insisted on your taking it first-——”’ 


Mrs. Hollis leaned back in her chair 
with closed eyes. “Are you sure?” she 
asked. 

“Sure? You should see her room— 
why, even the picture of Ben is gone— 
there’s a square, pink place on the wall 
where he once hung—the pristine color 
of the paper, I suppose.” 

“Ben is the bottom of it all—he has 
lured her away—lI begged her not to 
marry that worthless—oh, what is Ben 
compared to me—and all I’ve done for 
her? What is Ben?” 

‘“Ben’s merely an acquisition, Flo, 
dear, and you—you’re a matter of his 
tory” 
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“Polly, how can you?” 
“How can I what?” 
“Laugh like that?” 
“Why, Flo, if I didn’t laugh, I’d 
cry;” 

“But you don’t see! I can’t postpone 
that luncheon. It’s—it’s awful. Is 
there no gratitude in all the world—no 
loyalty—nothing? After all I’ve done 
for her!” 

“Listen, Flo,” said Polly, quite 
gravely. She leaned over her sister and 
laid one hand on her shoulder. “Listen, 
I’ve thought it all out. You are tired. 
Go upstairs after lunch and rest. In 
the morning, bright and early, I’ll take 
the buggy and go all up and down 
Straggle Creek till I find a cook.” 





“But they're all in the cotton 
patch s 
“T’ll find one—trust me. If—if |] 


don’t—there are caterers in town.” 

“Oh, Polly! It all sounds so easy— 
but my husband will leave me—TI can't 
cook.” 

Polly tried to w eep too, 

“After all I’ve done for her,’ sobbed 
Mrs. Hollis. At the girl’s door she 
paused when the two had gone upstairs. 
“Polly,” she said, bravely, “that was a 
nice lunch. Polly, you aren't ever go- 
ing to marry, are you? Don’t! It looks 
nice—but married life is tragic—some- 
times.” 

Even Polly saw no humor in this. 

“You married women!” she re- 
marked, grimly. “If all I had to worry 
about, was a cook—a mere cook!” 

“Why, Polly,” cried Mrs. Hollis, 
“what is it? Tell me.” 

But Polly slipped her hand away and 
shut the door. 

The next morning she rose with the 
lark, and radiant in pink chambray and 
wide straw hat, drove gayly forth to- 
ward the uneven little street of shanties 
which formed the Court of Last Re- 
sort for the “helpless.” 

“Wo’, Gay Boy,” she said, “we'll stop 
here at this bit of a house and see the 
white woman with the six babies—the 
colored ladies will scarcely be up yet. 
Flo would object to the babies, I sup- 
pose—but there’s a class of people who 
mustn’t be choosers.” 
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So Gay Boy stopped, and Polly, in the 
very act of stepping from the phaéton, 
was seized with a sudden inclination to 
drive on, for in the very door she had 
prepared to enter, was the figure of a 
man—a most alarming figure, it must 
have been, for Polly, looking once, 
straightway turned her head, and the 
rich red of her cheek mounted to her 
brow. 

“Get up, Gay Boy,” she said. But 
the voice was muffled and unfamiliar, 
and Gay Boy continued to munch the 
wayside grass. 

The young man came down the steps 
and closed the little gate behind him. 

“Good-morning, Miss Hollis,” he ob- 
served, genially. 

But Miss Hollis turned her head till 
all he saw was a fold of dark hair and 
one little ear—one decidedly pink, little 
ear. “Good-morning,” she said, stiffly. 

“T’ve been looking up parishioners,” 
he observed, standing tentatively near 
the wheel. “And you?” 

He was a very good-looking young 
man to cause a lady so much perturba- 
tion. 

“T’ve been hunting a 
she. 

“Hunting a cook!” in some surprise. 

“Why, yes. Did you fancy I toured 
Straggle Creek with a desire to im- 
‘prove my mind?” 

He laughed. “I supposed you were 
out driving. It’s a fine morning for a 
drive, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” replied the lady, po- 
litely. 

“Don’t you know positively ?” 

Polly turned her face still further, 
but he saw the dimple in her cheek and 
leaned closer. 

“You’ve been busy driving,” he said, 
quite seriously, “and you haven't had 
time to look at it. Let me take the 
reins, won’t you?” 

Then she turned her face full on him, 
and her eyes were blazing. 

“T wouldn’t be a hypocrite, too,” 
said. 

He drew back instantly; then he 
smiled, as if by an effort, and leaned 
again nearer. 
“Too?” he said. 


stated 


cook,” 


she 


“What else am I? 
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But Polly had already repented. 

“You know you should never have 
written me that note,’ she said, her 
voice softening. 

“Oh, Polly—Polly,” he broke forth, 
“why didn’t you answer it?” 

“Answer it? I wouldn’t—I couldn't.” 

“You couldn’t ?” 

She looked away. 

“The idea of your dragging that up 
again and asking me if I’d meant it. I 
did teil you I wouldn’t marry a clergy- 
man—lI did say I couldn’t be poor—I 
did mean it, too, when I said it— 
but——” 

“But what, Polly?” 

She turned her 
and deep and wet. 

“But that,” she said, 
knew you—well.” 

“Oh, Polly,” he said, in a half whis- 
per. He caught the gloved hands on 
her lap and crushed them cruelly. 

“Take care,” she smiled, ‘“you’re bé- 
tween the wheels. If Gay Boy should 
start——” 

“Pou, 
steady, ‘where were you going? 

““Nowhere—any where——”’ answered 
Polly. “Oh, that is, I was looking for 
a cook—would this woman do ?” 

“Mrs. Ball? She’s got work—and 
the darkies are all in the cotton patch.” 

“T know it,’ said Polly, cheerfully 
“Are you very busy? No? Well, get 
in—now then—no, sir! You may oc- 
cupy your hands with these reins till 
we get out of town. Now, you look 
that side for parishioners, and I'll look 
this side for a cook.” And off they 
crove. 

Mrs. Hollis was at lunch when Polly 
reached home. She sat limp and list- 
less in her husband's place. Jodie was 
crying with leisurely insistence for more 
preserves. Polly came in breezilv her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes shining. 

“Whom have you found ?” asked Mrs. 
Hollis, reviving at sight of her. ‘I’ve 
phoned till I’m sick. You’ve got a 
cook ?” 

“A cook?” repeated Poltv, vaguely. 
She sat down at the table and leaned her 
cheek on her hand. ‘No, I didn’t see 


eyes to him—dark 


“was before I 


he said, his voice still un- 




















one. Flo, dear,” she added, softly, “I’m 
engaged.” 

“Are you?” Coming in the wake of 
this new disappointment, Polly’s an- 
nounceiment did not carry a very dread 
significance. 

“Yes,” said Polly, pensively. 
cember, Flo.” 

“December ?” 

“T know it’s a little sudden, but—— 

“Mr. Cornell, I suppose ?” 

“Yes—how did you know? Flo, dear, 
don’t you think a simple wedding, a 
church wedding, of course, with just a 
few friends, and one maid——” 

“T’d wear duchesse satin,” said Mrs. 
Hollis, decidedly. 

“But, Flo——” 

“You aren’t a bride but once, dear— 
what on earth is that?” 

“What’s what?” asked Polly, dream- 
ily. 

“That! Listen.” 

“Why, it sounds like Minerva,” Polly 
said, half rising from her chair. 

Mrs. Hollis looked at her imploringly. 
“Go and see,” she cried. ‘Go, quick.” 

“Tt sounds like her singing that aw- 
ful old hymn—listen.”’ 


“De- 





Hop along, Sister Phoebe, hop along! 
Hop along, Sister Phoebe, hop along! 
Hop along, Sister Phoebe, 
De good Lord am ready— 
Hop along, Sister Phoebe, hop along! 


30th women waited breathlessly till 
the strains died dolefully away. 

“Isn’t it the sweetest—the sweetest 
song on earth?” asked Mrs. Hollis. 

“She’s in the kitchen,” said Polly. 
“Wait—I’ll go in there. Now, don’t 
you come; you’d embrace her and spoil 
it all.” 

“Oh, Polly, do be careful what you 
say.” 

“T’'ll be careful,” said Polly. She was 
gone but a little while, and came back 
panting with suppressed laughter. 





“Flo,” she said, “it’s Minerva—but 
—but—would you believe it? She’s 
smothered in black crépe drapery— 


black crépe over a sky-blue petticoat.” 
“Black crépe!” cried Mrs. Hollis, 

surrendering the ketchup bottle to Jodie, 

and dazedly regarding his imbibing of 
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the contents. “Oh, Polly, black crepe! 
It makes me shudder—tell her to please 
take it off.” 

Polly dislodged Jodie’s source of en- 
joyment from the fat young hands, and 
lifted her voice above his wails. 

“T can’t do anything with her,” she 
cried. ‘You'll have to go in there.” 

“Oh, Jodie, hush screaming—is any- 
body—are some of her relatives dead?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure—I don’t 
think she’s in grief. It may be she’s 
raised the pirate flag of disorder—she 
certainly doesn’t recognize my com- 
mands.” 

“Oh, dear! was she impudent?” 

“No, merely explosive. Why, Flo, 
I believe you’re afraid to go in there!” 

“No, I simply feel I ought to be an- 
gry and I can’t.” 

Minerva, portly and middle-aged, sat 
by the stove. Her toilets had seldom 
been harmonious, but they had never 
until now reached the pinnacle of the 
ridiculous. Mrs. Hollis gasped ever so 
slightly, and said, with an affectation of 
unconcern: “Why, good-morning, Min- 
erva—where have you been?” 

The dusky face, beneath a ponderous 
and impromptu widow’s bonnet, turned 
from her sullenly. Minerva was slight- 
ly “spoiled.” She put forth a cerulean 
knee and closed the oven door. 

“What has happened?” Mrs. Hollis 
inquired. “Why wouldn’t you obey 
Miss Polly ?”’ 

Minerva opened her mouth. “How 
kin I obey Miss Polly wid her a laffin 
at me de minnit she come in hyah? I 
don’t take no laff off’n nobody when I’se 
in trouble.” 

“Oh, is that it? 
were in trouble.” 

“Ain’t she got no_ reasonment? 
Didn’t she see dis crépe? Pusson stan’ 
an’ laff at a widder ’oman—whut con- 
fer’ence is dat gwine similate?”’ 

Mrs. Hollis brightened perceptibly. 

“Oh,” she said. “Is Ben—when did 
Ben die?” 

“He ain’ dead—de ole Satan—we'se 
revorced.” 

Mrs. Hollis survived the reaction sto- 
ically. 





She didn’t know you 
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“Well, I hope you thought it over 
carefully, Minerva.” 

“T ain’t thought nuffin over—it wuz 
Ben whut done it hisself. He’s done 
went off with dat Sallie—an’ de law- 
yers, dey gib him a receipt.” 

The oven door banged as emphatical- 
ly as if she were consigning the afore- 
said Sallie to eternal heat behind it. 

“Well, Minerva, when you go away 
you must let us know. We've been on 
the verge of getting a new cook. We 
didn’t know you were coming back.” 

The widow rose toweringly in her 
weeds. 

“A new cook? Me not comin’ back ? 
Didn’t you git mah note?” 

“Your note?” 

“T left a note wid dat Kitty. I tole 
you in it I wuz comin’ back dis mornin’ 
after de weddin’. I didn’t say whut 
weddin’, caze I doan like to circulate 
mah affairs till dey happens.” 

“Oh, but you took all your things 
away, Miss Polly said.’ 
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She sho’ is well named. 
She’s a poll parrot, good en plenty. I 
tuk my curtains down an’ gib em to 


“Dat Polly! 


Ben to keep house on. I didn’t want 
no call to be ashamed ob Ben—TI tuk 
his picture an’ gib it to de bride foh a 
weddin’ present. Dem’s all de things I 
tuk. Dat Polly” — Minerva’s voice 
trailed off into an uncertain murmur 
“does yo’ want any specialty fur din- 
ner,” she inquired, finally. 

“Olympus,” as Minerva’s room had 
been christened by Polly, had its abode 
in the back yard. The widder ‘oman 
sang dolefully as she passed again be- 
neath its sacred eaves. 

“Pallas,” gurgled Polly, leaning 
from her rose bower upstairs, ‘Pallas, 
who’re you going to hang over that 
pink spot?” 

“Never you mind, missy,” 
Pallas, neither pausing nor turning. 
“You'se a nice one—you is—sashaying 
down Straggle Creek wid dat preachah- 
man! J heerd about you.” 


replied 


BELINDA’S DIMPLE 


HE poets write an awful lot of rhythmic. 


ineasured chaff, 


A sonnet to an eyebrow, or a lyric to a laugh; 
But were I to indite an ode, I think that I would speak 


Of that busy little dimple it 


[t comes and goes so suddenly ; 


It flashes into being- 


1 Belinda’s cheek. 


it isn't there,—and the: 


and it disappears again! 


My wonder and my interest it’s always sure to pique 
That busy little dimple in Belinda’s cheek. 


[t expresses such a lot of things. 


It means she’s gay and glad 


It means she’s pert and saucy, or it means she’s sort of sad; 
It means she’s very angry, or it means she’s rather meek 
Chat busy little dimple in Belinda’s cheek. 


She uses it so deftly ,—for she knows its subtle power. 
Her smile is like a sunbeam and her face is like a flower. 
And when the day’s work’s over, I’m always glad to seel 
That busy little dimple in Belinda’s cheek. 





CaroLtyn WELLS. 























Courteline-St.- 
to Madame Ar- 


(Madame Francoise Vacquérie, 


Béat, Department of the Mendés; 
nault, Paris.) 


F all the departments in 

France, the: Mendes is 
. the most completely 
barbarous. 

Of all the old imbe- 
ciles in Europe, God- 
papa is the most utterly 
unbearable. 

And all this means: can you, my 
dearest Laure, forget any little differ- 
ences that we may have had in the past, 
and arrange to let me spend a few 
weeks with you in your home in Paris? 
For I am about to leave Courteline-St.- 
Béat, which for the past five years has 
been my home, and from which I am 
now driven by a series of events, the 
most unexpected and the most exas- 
perating that can well be imagined. 
Listen, my dear friend, to my story; and 
see if fate has ever played a more cruel- 
ly wanton game with a woman suff- 

ciently well born and sufficiently de- 
vout, whose only fault—I own it!—is 
a sense of humor developed too far for 
her own good. 

It is now five years since I quitted 
my beloved Paris and came here to 
live with my godpapa in this wilderness 
of the Mendés—no offense, my dear— 
for have you not quitted the Mendés 
forever, you also? I was, I acknowl- 
edge, sufficiently glad to find this shel- 
ter; for my adored husband had en- 
joyed life on this earth far too well— 
the treasure!—to leave much _ behind 
him for others to enjoy. Accordingly, 
after I had paid for his interment at 
Montmartre, and had settled the bills for 
my mourning weeds—Fanchon swin- 
dled me most unfeelingly, the wretch! 
—I had left in my purse the exact sum 
of seventy-nine francs ten centimes 
enough to buy my ticket to Laruns-St.- 
Béat, and to pay my subscription to 











Parisian Life for a year. For the rest 
I was dependent upon Godpapa; and, 
though I am bound to admit that in that 
regard he has behaved with sufficient 
generosity, still was it more than my 
godpapa was bound to do? 

You, my dear, who visited the cha- 
teau only on Sundays, when Courteline- 
St.-Béat and its master were both 
decked in their festival best—you can 
have no idea of my life during those 
past five years. I, accustomed to pre- 
side over one of the most elegant five- 
o’clocks in Paris, I had to dine in the 
kitchen, with the deerhounds growling 
around my knees, and the peasants clat- 
tering in and out in their wooden shoes, 
talking all the time! 

For Godpapa is an eccentric; he, the 
haughty Sieur de Courteline—he loves 
the old-fashioned title—the proprietor 
of the richest vineyards in Champagne 
—he wears a blouse like a peasant and 
smokes a pipe over his mug of cider 
every night. It is thirty years since he 
has been to Paris. He has forsworn 
all luxuries, all rational enjoyments of 
his station; and why? My dear, the 
usual answer. An early disappointment 
in love—a young heart laid—after the 
usual style—-at the feet of a pretty 
young actress of the Vaudevilles—the 
triumph of a victorious English rival— 
a broken heart, despair! In fine, the 
usual story—but with the difference 
that Godpapa has guarded his broken 
heart inviolate up to his present age of 
fifty-five, and never speaks of the stage 
or of the Anglo-Saxon race but with 
the bitterest hatred and execration. The 
mere mention of an English or Ameri- 
can phrase, of a new actress upon the 
Parisian stage, is enough to make his 
black eyes sparkle with fury. Talk a 
few moments on either subject and I 
doubt not that one could throw him 
into one of his “scarlet rages”—an in- 
stitution, by the way, in the province. 
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Many tales have I heard of this curi- 
ous violence of his race—otherwise so 
gentle, so easy-going, so jovial! 

In the kitchen old Jocaste shows a 
heavy poker of wrought iron bent into 
a double S; done, so she relates with 
pride, by the master in one of his scar- 
let rages. Never. but twice have I be- 
held him so—once when one of his 
vine-dressers had lied to him—for God- 
papa is a fanatical stickler for truth; or 
honor, as he calls ‘it, hating the slightest 
deceit—the most harmless, the most 
necessary little lie, as a good Christian 
hates meat in Lent. Then, again, one 
morning I saw him hurl a peasant boy 
into the canal—a poor wretch whom his 
master had discovered amusing himself 
by plucking a live pigeon that he had 
taken from the cote. Ah, my dear, if 
you could have seen Godpapa’s eyes; 
if you could have heard the roar with 
which he flung himself upon the offend- 
er! I did not recover from the shock 
for a whole week—nor the peasant boy, 
[ promise you, for a month! 

Is it wondered at, my dearest Laure, 
that, with such a relative, in such a 
household, my life was a mere routine 
of annoying miseries? For not only 
did I have no maid—when I mentioned 
the subject to Godpapa, he laughed with 
the most unfeeling cynicism—so that I 
was forced to take all the care of my 
own toilette and wardrobe; but I was 
expected to be of assistance in the 
kitchen as well! So I measured out the 
tea and the candles for old Jocaste 
every morning, and examined the cor- 
ners of the kitchen to see that they 
were properly swept, and at intervals 
all day I was forced to descend from 
my room and scold the servants for 
their laziness—laziness is a thing that 
I abhor. 

What a life—figure it, then, to your- 
self, for Francoise Vacquérie, bofn De 
Banville, widow of a deputy and heiress 
to the estates and vineyards of Cour- 
teline-St.-Béat! For Godpapa did not 
conceal from me the fact that in the 
lack of other kindred, he intends to 
make me his heiress—as was, of course, 
no more than my due. “Eh, goddaugh- 
ter!” he would say, “when old Courte- 
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line is gone to his rest, little Francoise 
will bring new ways to ancient Courte- 
line-St.-Béat, will she not?’ And then 
when I took his hand and wept over it 
at the mournful notion of his death— 
which, alas! judging from his ruddy 
cheek and his soldierly step, was suffi- 
ciently far away !—when I dutifully be- 
moaned the idea of my inheritance, I 
could hardly be expected to withhold 
my brain from calculating the value of 
the vineyards and the funded property. 
Ten millions—it is hard to believe that 
they can be less! 

So naturally, as the heiress of the 
whole estate, I exacted a certain amount 
of deference from those around me; 
and stored up in my heart my bitter re- 
sentment against Godpapa for the life 
that he made me lead. For, fancy it, 
my dear, not only did | have the house- 
hold duties which I have mentioned, but 
I had to act as Godpapa’s secretary as 
well! 

For Godpapa has always immense 
dockets upon his desk—orders, letters, 
receipts, all written in his great, sprawl 
ing round hand. The business of the 
vineyard is immense; the grapes of 
Courteline-St.-Béat are said to be the 
best in all Champagne, and Godpapa has 
correspondents in every city in France. 
Mon Dieu, what a mail he has every 
morning—and I, the heiress of Courte- 
line, was supposed to perform the me- 
nial duty of opening the letters and re- 
plying to them! 

What weariness ! what indignity ! and, 
mon Dieu, how badly I contrived to 
spell! Until one day last year, when he 
nearly flew into one of his famous rages 
at me, merely because I had sent to a 
prosperous customer in Toulouse a dun- 
ning letter meant for a bankrupt in 
Toulon—on that fatal day after I had 
dried my tears and choked back my 
rage, I recurred for the hundredth 
time to a subject often discussed be- 
tween us. 

“Tt desolates me to be of so little use 
to you, dear Godpapa,” I sighed, “but in 
the best of circumstances, you know 
how poor I am at these things. So that 
what you want, you see, is not your 
little Francoise to help you, but, as I 















have so often told you before, a secre- 
tary!” 

“A secretary! Bon Dieu du bois, 
madame! How often have I told you I 
will have no fine young student in my 
house, falsifying my books and preach- 
ing Socialism to the peasants!” 

An idea came to me. “What I meant, 
dear Godpapa,” I ventured, timidly, “is 
not a young man, but a woman, a nice, 
quiet young lady, with a little type 
writing machine and her hair combed 
back plain from her face.” 

“Ah, name of a dog! All women in 
public life are not actresses, it is true, 
with their glancing curls that shiver 
the peace of families! Hold, then, my 
little one! So you think that you can 
find a secretary for the old man,° to 
keep the books of the vineyard and 
write letters to the correspondents of 
Courteline ?” 

“T am sure I can find just what you 
want, Godpapa, in Paris—of course, in 
Paris!’ 

“In Paris. Is this then a ruse to pay 
a visit to your beloved capital? Little 
fox !” 

Suspicious old creature! But I con- 
cealed my feelings and smiled; and so 
well did I impress him with my notion, 
that the following week beheld me es- 
tablished in the house of my sister-in- 
law on the Avenue Hoche, enjoying to 
the full those delights to which for al- 
most four years I had been a stranger. 

Ah, that dear Paris! The Opéra 
Comique, the masked ball, the automo- 
biles, the five-o’clock—I enjoyed them 
all. Not much thought did I give, as 
you may well conceive, to the uninter- 
esting errand that had brought me to 
Paris! When at the end of the tenth 
day comes a letter from Courteline-St.- 
Béat. 


Are you turned English, that you delay so 
long? ‘To-morrow night, my goddaughter, I 
look forward to your coming, with the sec- 
retary for whom you seek so far. My cor 
respondence languishes. Return to-morrow, I 
command, I beseech you! 


And instead of the usual draft on his 
bankers, he inclosed two tickets, first 
class, from Paris to Laruns-St.-Béat. 

This made me indignant, for there is 


t 
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something in such finesse that always 
seems to me unworthy of a person of 
honor. How to find a secretary before 
to-morrow night? I was in despair. 
My brain whirled. I had no notion 
where to look for one. And then, when 
I reflected upon leaving Paris for my 
living grave in the far-off Mendeés! 
However, I bathed my eyes and put a 
little powder on my nose, so as to ef- 
face all tearmarks; and, putting on a 
demure tailormade and a close hat 
a l’Anglaise, 1 stepped in a cab and 
whipped around the corner to see your 
dear cousin, Madame de Boubouroche. 

For, you see, this happy thought had 
come to me; there is no woman more 
renowned in Paris for her good works 
than this same charming Madame Bou- 
bouroche.. It seemed likely to me that 
among all her list of deserving poor, she 
should have some young girl, qualified 
to spell correctly and add two and 
two together in the vineyard accounts 
of Courteline-St.-Béat. 

Eureka! “My dear,” cried your 
sweet cousin, after I had proffered my 
request, “I have the very thing for you! 
A charming woman, Miss Donovan, 
who, since her coming to Paris, has 
met with unbelievable misfortunes. I 
found her ill and starving in a little 
attic in the Latin Quarter. I will-an 
swer for it, she is just the person for 
your godpapa!” 

“Ah,” I mused, ‘““Miss Donovan! But 
you see, Godpapa cannot bear them, 
these other English !”’ 

“English! But she is an American, 


you see, this Miss Donovan—a real 
American name, a different thing!” 
“Bah! These Anglo-Saxons! God- 


papa knows no difference, he detests 
them all, with their starched elbows, 
and their ‘Wee, moosoo!’ and their 
‘Voo savvy!’”’ 

Madame de Boubouroche laughed at 
my imitation—-I have always been fa- 
mous for my imitations. Then she re- 
plied : 

“But, my dear, that is the English 
of whom you mock yourself. As to 
these other Americans, their French is 
considered adorable—so fresh, so pi- 
quant. And as for this Miss Donovan 
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she has been so long in France that her 
French is as perfect as yours or mine. 
Then secondly, as to her elbows 
She laughed. 

“Yes, those elbows, madame!” 

“My dear, but for her limp she is 
grace itself. Her elbows are thin, but 
charming. You see, her long stage 
training will vouch for that!” 

“The stage!’ I cried. “Is she, then, 
an actress, this Miss Donovan of 
yours ?” 

“Yes, an American actress of com- 
edy. She came here with an American 
company some ten years ago, and had 
the misfortune one night to break her 
ankle in a trapdoor upon the stage. 
Since then she has, as I say, a limp in 
her gait, so that it has been impossible 
for her to re-enter her old profession. 
She was penniless, poor creature! 
Without relatives here or at home, and 
—as one sees easily !—too proud to beg. 
For the past ten years she has kept her- 
self, the good God knows _ how! 
Teaching, typewriting, posing.” 

An idea flashed upon me! A droll 
idea, satisfying, delicious! Now was 
my chance to repay Godpapa for his 
heartless conduct toward me. I burst 
out laughing. I shook with glee till the 
tears ran down my cheeks and Madame 
de Boubouroche looked at me in indig- 
nation. I did not see her. I saw only 
Godpapa dictating his letters to this An- 
glo-Saxon actress, with her perfect 
French accent and her hair combed 
plainly behind her ears! Ah, the good 
farce ! 

‘But pardon this rudeness, madame!” 
I cried, and then in as few and as de- 
corous words as possible, I explained 
to your charming cousin how the mat- 
ter stood. “On account of the preju- 
dices of my godpapa, it would be nec- 
essary for this Miss Donovan to drop 
her English name and her American 
birth, to become entirely, wholly 
French, and but for the playing of this 
present part, to forget that she has 
ever been an actress!” 

“My dear, for an actress that should 
not be hard!” 

“But do you think that she will be 
willing to consent?” 
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“My dear, when one is starving one 
is willing to consent to anything!” 

I started. ‘‘That reminds me, ma- 
dame. On one point, for my own sake, 
I must make sure. Her reputation— 
can that be guaranteed to me as spot- 
less?” 

‘“Mydear, but too spotless for her own 
good, like all these other Americans! 
Did I not tell you that she had failed 
to make her way upon the Parisian 
stage ? 

“Ah, yes, madame, to be sure! Very 
well, Number 16, the Old Street of the 
Bad Fishmongers—that is her address, 
you say? Good-afternoon, and many 
thanks, dear madame!” 

An hour’s drive, across the Seine and 
through the twisted streets of the Latin 
Quarter, a ten minutes’ climb of rickety 
stairs, and I stood face te face with the 
redoubtable Miss Donovan, destined to 
be the instrument of my _ revenge 
against my unfeeling godpapa! 

I am bound to acknowledge that she 
did not appear very terrible. A woman 
of forty years, or perhaps thirty-five, 
tall and thin, with a white face and red- 
dish hair that curled and fell into her 
eyes. These same eyes she had very 
blue, very wide apart, and with deep, 
hollow circles beneath them—they told, 
I can promise you, a tale of vain search- 
ings and of supperless nights! Her 
limp was evident, and from time to time 
she coughed and pressed her hand to 
her side. 

Poor creature! but it was amusing to 
see her—one of these proud Americans 
brought so low! So, naturally, I threw 
a shade of hauteur into my manner as 
I explained to her what was required. 

To each and all of my conditions 
she agreed eagerly. ‘What would | 
not do, madame, to gain a home in the 
country, the dear, green country?” she 
cried, “for the doctor says it is killing 
me, this dreadful Paris!” Then she 
paused and shook her head. “If I could 
only feel that it was quite a square 
game!” she sighed. (Her expressions 
are sometimes odd, so that I have to de- 
mand an explanation. ) 

“But you see, mees,” I replied, eager- 
ly, “it is all in jest—nothing but a joke, 











I assure you! Your birthplace? Jer- 
sey City, Etats-Unis? No, mees, Bou- 
logne!—which will account for any 
stray English expression which may 
slip out. Your name? Miss Nora Don- 
ovan? No, mees; Mademoiselle Hon- 


orée d’Onovan—an ancient family of 
Normandy, in these latter days de- 
cayed. 

“All I ask of you: speak French al- 
ways; hide your connection with the 
stage as one hides one’s feet when one 
wears shabby shoes; and comb your 
hair plain behind your ears with a knot 
at the back, like a little governess!” 

Miss Donovan laughed, and, going to 
her dressing table, took up her comb 
and parted her hair. Quick as a twinkle 
she knotted it behind; then, turning, she 
let her tall figure drop from its rigid 
American erectness. “Now all I need 
to do is to raise my shoulders—so; and 
hold my eyes down—so. And crac! 
you shall have Mademoiselle Honoree 
d’Onovan, the little French governess 
and secretary !”’ 

Thus, all was easily arranged between 
us; and that evening, freed of all worry, 
I was able to plunge into the dear, mad 
gayety I love—without which I cannot 
exist! Ah, that last waltz with Mon- 
sieur Y,——! Should you see the dear 
man, give him my affectuous remem- 
brances. But this is nothing to my 
present story. The point at hand is 
that at ten o’clock on the following day 
I met Mademoiselle d’Onovan with all 
her bandboxes—her “dressuitcase” she 
left behind as too American—at the 
Gare de Lyons, and together we took 
the train for the Mendés. At five 
o'clock we alighted at Laruns-St.-Beéat, 
which after Paris looked more narrow 
and more shabby than ever. Then two 
hours of rumbling misery on the five- 
horsed diligence, with mademoiselle in 
ecstasies over the willows and pale 
green poplars, and the river winding 
down between the hills. Finally, | was 
forced to tell her coldly that these rap- 
tures over the commonplaces of French 
country were hardly in keeping with the 
character I understood her to possess. 
And then I was left to ruminate in peace 
over my own ill-luck. 
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Godpapa was waiting supper for us, 
and we all sat down together to braised 
goose and a stew of beans and onions 
in the big kitchen. Mademoiselle d’On- 
ovan was all that she should be—meek, 
quiet, yet thoroughly French, so that old 
Jocaste herself beamed upon her as she 
passed her mug of cider. 

This was in May; and I may truth- 
fully say that the months which fol- 
lowed, till this horrible catastrophe .of 
February, have been the most tolerable 
that I have known since I came to this 
havbarous hole. One by one I let my 
detested responsibilities slip from me, 
for Mademoiselle d’Onovan fitted so ad- 
mirably into place as to prove equal not 
only to Godpapa’s duties but to mine 
also. All day long she sat at her desk, 
writing letters on her little machine, or 
casting accounts; but by rising a little 
earlier in the morning—my idea!—she 
was soon able to take charge of the 
housekeeping as well. At that unrea- 
sonable hour Godpapa was always afie!d 
among his vines, so that he knew noth- 
ing of the new arrangement—which 
might have annoyed him, as he hates 
to see me take the ease which my deli- 
cate health demands. Oh, I promise 
you it was delightful to be able once 
more to take my coffee and roll in bed, 
from the little tray which my ney 
housekeeper brought to ne! And then 
sink back on my pillows and read the 
last new play from Paris, knowing all 
the time that things downstairs were 
being conducted as they should be! 

In truth, she was a wonder, this 
American. Her part of meek French 
old maid she played to perfection, never 
displaying what they call the “snap” 
of her race, except in the perfection 
with which she discharged her various 
duties. I am bound to own it, that 
as the months went by she became not 
so much Godpapa’s secretaryas his busi- 
ness partner. New methods that she 
introduced proved marvelously success- 
ful; such as enlarging the output of the 
vineyards by purchasing a neighboring 
estate which fell upon the market, and 
then increasing the demand for our 
wines by a new system of advertising. 
The increase in the volume of Godpapa’s 
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business was at once enormous, and 
. . ’ 
promised even. greater things for the 


future. Though his deeply rooted prej- 
udices made him forbid her hinted 
schemes at trying the English and 


American markets, still within the bor- 
ders of France his confidence in her 
judgment was implicit. A new system 
of washing and filling bottles, for in- 
stance, which she inaugurated, was so 
successful that it was at once adopted 
by all the vintners in the neighborhood. 
“Hold, we will show them a thing or 
two, name of a pipe!’ Godpapa would 
say, rubbing his hands. And you may 
imagine I was filled with complacency, 
I, also, as I watched this expansion of 
my prospective inheritance. 

“But,” you may say, “were you not 
fearful thus to see a stranger establish- 
ing herself in the house and making 
herself indispensable to its master?” 
My dear, it is very possible that I might 
have been afraid of her, had I not taken 
the precaution at the beginning of ren- 
dering her first afraid of me! In fact, 
I had builded better than I knew. For 
the secret of mademoiselle’s past, which 
I had at first intended only as a retribu- 
tive joke upon Godpapa, was now be- 
come in my hands an instrument against 
the secretary herself! 

After all her years of buffets, star- 
vation and exile, the house of my future 
inheritance was to her a land of plenty. 
Her cough vanished together with the 
limp and the wrinkles, the color came 
back into her lips and cheeks, so that 
Godpapa himself noticed the transfor- 
mation. “You never before breathed such 
air as this of St.-Béat, that is plain, 
Mademoiselle Honorée!”’ he would say, 
exultingly. But I could at any time 
bring those lips back to white again by 
saying carelessly: “Almost as good as 
your native air, in Jersecitee, Nor- 
mandy, is it not so, mademoiselle !” 

Yes, she turned pale, I warrant you, 
at the notion of leaving Courteline-St.- 
Béat; for not only did she find herself 
comfortable here, but she was evidently 
growing to feel a kind of sentimental 
attachment for the place itself. She 
had, it was plain, one of those soft, af- 
fectionate hearts—which I have always, 
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I own to you, held-in a kind of pitying 
contempt—one of those weak natures 
which twine themselves naturally about 
any objects which they find near. Two 
or three times at the beginning, she al- 
most ventured on some demonstration 
of affection toward me—me, her mis- 
tress, and born De Banville! This mis- 
placed freedom, I can assure you, I soon 
found means to check; so mademoiselle 
spilled the love of her overflowing 
heart upon the wolfhounds—who fol- 
lowed her everywhere, the great, rough 
beasts; upon old Jocaste in the kitchen, 
upon Jocaste’s crew of noisy, red-faced 
grandchildren. Fancy! when one of the 
little wretches fell ill, this fantastic 
American spent two nights watching 
by its bedside; and when it died, her 
eyes were red for days. Yes, this tem- 
perament of hers showed itself in many 
strange ways. One day I found her 
kissing—I swear to you, kissing—the 
gray stone of the outer wall! She 
blushed when she caught my eyes upon 
her. “But, you see, I love it all so, 
madame,” she said, in confusion, “this 
dear old chateau, the vineyards, the 
warm hills and the sweet-smelling 
trees—all this beautiful old Courteline- 
St.-Béat, which is now become like 
home to me!” 

Thus fate herself seemed to deliver 
her into my hands. 

As the summer waned and the au- 
tumn advanced, I began to be more and 
more sensible of the advantages of my 
position. My wardrobe required much 
attention; and as I found that Made- 
moiselle Honorée had a pretty taste in 
dress, I was able to keep her tolerably 
busy after hours, when her work with 
Godpapa was finished. See what it is 
to have an intelligence! By merely 
pointing out to her the precarious na- 
ture of her position, I was able to have 
my old pink satin opera wrap pulled to 
pieces and made over into an elaborate- 
ly shirred blouse of the latest fashion. 
After this success, I naturally applied 
myself to the renovation of my ward- 
robe. By the time the new year had 
fairly begun, I was in possession of a 
new tailor-made suit, exquisitely em- 
broidered; several house gowns, and a 




















half dozen sets of the most delicious 
hand-made underclothes. It was sel- 
dom, I promise you, that the American 
lady found herself in bed before the 
dawn! And as she had to rise early to 
attend to my housekeeping for me, and 
bring me my early cup of coffee, the 
fact that she kept her health and her 
color will serve to show how excellently 
the situation agreed with her, and how 
much indebted she was to me for pro- 
curing it for her. Is it not so, my 
friend? 

Eh bien! The early winter months 
passed, as you may imagine, in toler- 
able comfort for me. For not only did 
I have the amusement of making this 
haughty American dance to my tune— 
I have always feared them, to tell. you 
the truth, these American women! So 
tall and so straight, and as for strength 
—mon Dieu, they ride and swim like 
men !—not only did I have this big An- 
glo-Saxon under my thumb, but God- 
papa himself, after all these years, be- 
gan to show himself at last amenable 
to my wishes. 

Thus, the winter months were marked 
by the march of my civilization. On 
Christmas Day, we dined for the first 
time in the parlor. On New Year’s, we 
began to drink wine for our dinners in- 
stead of cider; and when February be- 
gan, Godpapa electrified us all by going 
off to Laruns-St.-Béat and getting meas- 
ured for a new suit of clothes! 

I was, as you may imagine, very well 
satisfied with these proofs of my influ- 
ence; and on the day of Godpapa’s féte 
—which falls the day before St. Valen- 
tine’s—I put on one of the smartest of 
my new frocks, and ordered a delicate 
little dinner of the most approved Paris 
fashion. The table, decorated with 
pink-shaded candles, was set in the an- 
cient oak-paneled dining parlor, deco- 
rated with the heads of stags and other 
hunting trophies, as well as with paint- 
ings and embroideries left by the for- 
mer ladies of the house of Courteline- 
St.-Béat. 

Oh, yes, I promise you, we were quite 
Parisian! Jocaste and her niece— 
drilled beforehand by Mademoiselle 
Honorée—waited on table in true civi- 
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lized fashion. I appeared in my new 
dress, made by Mademoiselle Honorée 
—which I told Godpapa had come from 
Paris—and the secretary wore a gown 
of blue silk, tucked and fagotted, for 
the making of which she had evidently 
taken advantage of spare moments un- 
suspected by me. I resolved on the 
spot to send orders for a trunkful of 
silk and linen from Paris, the very next 
day! Add to this her long scarf of 
English-thread lace—which I had never 
seen before—her light red hair, her 
white skin and large blue eyes, and you 
will comprehend the charming appear- 
ance of this dependent, which I could 
hardly refrain from taking as a direct 
affront to me—me, the mistress of the 
house! 

Godpapa also appeared very smart, 
in his new suit of blue cloth, of suffi- 
ciently fashionable cut; with a high 
white collar and cravat, his face closely 
shaved and hair cut in the latest fash- 
ion, he was military, ruddy and sur- 
prisingly young—so that I surveyed 
him with a newly felt satisfaction. 

“Now,” I said, “Godpapa, you look as 
he should, the descendant of the seign- 
eurs of Courteline-St.-Béat!” 

“Humph!” he said, with an accent of 
amusement, “many thanks for the com- 
pliment, my dear!” He mused a mo- 
ment. “Ah,” he said, “at least I have 
done nothing to stain it. If I hold my 
head high, you may grant me the right. 
It’s ancient blood, that of the Courte- 
lines of St.-Béat!” 

I turned to the secretary on my left 
hand. “Your name also is from ancient 
days of Normandy, is it not so, made- 
moiselle ?”’ I observed, politely. 

Her color changed and she nodded. 
“One of the Normans,” she replied, with 
an effort, “who did not cross with the 
English Conqueror !” 

I laughed and gave another twist to 
my weapon. “Is it not droll,” I ob- 
served, “to reflect that had your fore- 
fathers crossed a thousand years ago, 
you must now have been an English- 
woman, with big teeth and a flat chest; 
or had your ancestors kept on crossing 
the sea, you would now be an Ameri- 
can? 
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Godpapa pounded with his fist upon 
the table so that the wine leaped in the 
glasses—for now the cider was left in 
the kitchen with the mugs. “No such 
talk at my table!” he cried, then mut- 
tered between his teeth: “Ah, the ene- 
mies of our land, the infamous Anglo- 
Saxons! Their very names, madame, 
come near to destroying my appetite !”’ 

However, he made a very good din- 
ner—better, I warrant you, than the 
unfortunate American! Then over the 
dessert he suddenly began to question 
me about Paris. “The men still laced 
up like dolls—hein? The women still 
painted and dyed, ladies and cocottes 
alike—hein? The streets still filled with 
English travelers with long noses and 
Baedekers—hein? The City Hall filled 
with Red Republicans, and the theaters 
with dancing dolls that squeak and 
grimace—/ein?” 

To all these questions I tried to re- 
turn a polite answer; but by the time 
the last one was reached my patience 
was exhausted. “What do I know of 
your theaters?” I cried. “If you want 
news of your actresses, you had best ask 
Mademoiselle Honorée !"’ 

She replied with meekness: ‘‘Ah, but 
you see, madame, it is so long since I 
have seen the inside of a theater!” 

Her coolness vexed me, so I smiled 
upon her and observed: ‘Ah, made- 
moiselle, of course it is many years! 
For, naturally, one no longer goes to the 
theater when one has ceased to be quite 
young.” 

That made her wince, I can assure 
you! Godpapa, observing nothing, con- 
tinued to eat his dinner. So the task 
of keeping up the conversation fell—as 
usual—upon me; I described with great 
vivacity my various past pleasures in 
Paris, the successes I had had, the com- 
pliments that had been paid me, and 
the amusing spite of the different women 
whose jealousies I had aroused. Pres- 
ently, Godpapa rose from the table 
he has, I regret to own it, no taste for 
refined conversation; and would rather 
talk of his own provincial hillsides than 
hear the most entertaining tittle-tattle 
of the metropolis. 

“Name of a pipe! it appears that my 
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little goddaughter sets the Seine itself 
on fire,” he observed. “And speaking 
of pipes, I go to smoke mine in the h- 
brary. Later, with your permission, la- 
dies, I will rejoin you.” 

So saying, he made the finest of bows 
and walked from the room; leaving me, 
I admit, amazed at the ‘new magnifi- 
cence of his manners—which I could 
not, of course, but ascribe to the influ- 
ence of my own residence at Courteline- 
St.-Béat. At last, then, it was begin- 
ing to have its effect, the superior tone 
of my manners and conversation! 

Mademoiselle Honorée sat down by 
the fireplace and took out her embroid- 
ery. ‘Make the most of your time to- 
night, mademoiselle,” I observed, with 
a smile. “I send to Paris for six new 
collar patterns to-morrow !” 

She looked up at me, shrugged one 
shoulder faintly, and continued to em- 
broider in silence. She said nothing, I 
admit, but there was in her very still- 
ness a certain shade of defiance most 
irritating to my high-strung nerves— 
the Banvilles are, as you know, a proud 
and sensitive race. I tapped my foot 
upon the floor, and sought within my 
brain for a remark which would prove 
to her beyond doubt what place she oc- 
cupied, this rebellious American. Sud- 
denly my eye fell upon the lace which 
draped the bodice of her gown—a scarf, 
as I have said, of the most exquisite 
English-thread. 

Now you will own to me that in my 
very moment of irritation, to behold this 
impoverished foreigner in possession of 
something so much finer and more val- 
uable than anything in my wardrobe 
was enough to make me act with a 
touch of indignation, a shade of de- 
cision. 

“Mademoiselle,” I remarked, “I make 
you my felicitations upon the lace that 
you are wearing!” 

She looked up and bowed. 
flatters me,” she replied. 

“No, indeed,” I cried. “And in order 
to prove to you that I am quite sin- 
cere, I am going to ask you——” 

I paused. Mademoiselle Honorée 
turned her large eyes upon me. ‘You 
are going to ask me to work you an 


“Madame 

















imitation ? 
skill, madame!” 

“No, indeed,” I laughed; “no imita- 
tions for Francoise Vacquérie—born, as 


I regret, it is beyond my 


you know, De Banville! I was going to 
tell you, it would give me the utmost 
delight if you would present the scarf 
itself to me!” 

She started, and I saw her color 
change. “You are asking me to give 
you my English-thread ?” she said, slow- 
ly, and applied herself with nervous 
haste to her embroidery. 

“But yes,” I replied, smiling; ‘I 
ask you for a little friendly token of 
your regard; the exchange, if you will, 
of tokens! Here, mademoiselle, I will 
give you this lace handkerchief, which 
I bought but last year at the Bon 
Marché. You will give me your scarf 
—and behold, the pledges of our love!” 

Mademoiselle shook her head, and to 
my vexed amazement she let the hand- 
kerchief which I tossed her fall upon 
the floor. ‘‘Thanks for your goodness, 
madame,” she replied, “but the ex- 
change which you propose is impossi- 
ble !”’ 

“H’m!” I remarked. “Impossible, 
you say? You mean, you do not love 
me well enough to want my token?” 

“On the contrary,” she retorted, “I 


value your gift’—she picked it up 
from the floor—‘‘and I offer in ex- 





change anything in my possession ex- 
cept this piece of lace!” 

‘But the piece of lace, mademoiselle, 
is what I so much desire!” 

“You do not understand, madame! 
This scarf was once my mother’s. In 
my most wretched days of sickness and 
poverty in that dreadful Paris of yours, 
I resisted all temptations to part with 
it. So hardly, you see, to-day——” 

And, laying the handkerchief upon 
the table, she returned to her embroid- 
ery. 

Now, my dearest Laure, you know 
the mildness of my temper—but there 
was something in the coolness of this 
person, in her blunt refusal to meet my 
wishes, that stirred up all the indigna- 
tion of which my heart is capable. So 
I smiled at her. 

“Eh bien, mademoiselle,” 


I retorted, 
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agreeably, “suppose, then, that you try 
Paris once more, and see whether you 
can still outface all temptations to keep 
yourself alive by selling this wonderful 
piece of lace. Let me see—will the ten 
o'clock train to-morrow be too early 
for you?” 

At last I had planted a needle be- 
neath that impassive skin! The em- 
broidery fell sufficiently disregarded, I 
promise you, and the secretary sprang 
to her feet. “What do you mean, ma- 
dame?” she cried. 

Aha! Things were coming my way 
at last; if it was not the mere denial 
of the lace—though the threads were 
of an exquisite fineness—it was the cool 
effrontery of her manner that I had re- 
solved to subdue. And now, I assure 
you, I found her at my feet, so that I 
could not refrain from a slight grin of 
triumph as I replied: 

“You find your residence in this 
house sufficiently comfortable, made- 
moiselle, I fancy? Very well, then. I 
ask you to remember no play-actress 
has a right beneath this roof, and no 
American would even be allowed to 
enter its door!” 

She bowed her head in humiliation. 
“You remind me,” she murmured, “of 
the deceit, the double-play of which T 
am guilty.” 

“Eh bien, I suppose, then, that one 
might call it deceit,” I replied. I was 
now, as you may imagine, beginning 
to enjoy myself. “When one imagines 
what Monsieur de Courteline would 
say if he knew the truth!” 

She smiled at me, a queer, shaky 
smile that showed her white teeth. “At 
least, Monsieur de Courteline could 
not deny that I have been a faithful 
servant to him and to his house.” 

“Oh, as to that, mademoiselle,” I re- 
plied, with good-natured liberality, ‘I 
acknowledge that you have done very 
well, both by him and by me. But, 
mademoiselle, look at the other side 
of the picture—what have I done for 
you?” 

“That, madame,” she replied, grave- 
ly, “is more difficult to say!” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle, it is,” I said, 
with spirit, “very difficult, indeed, for 
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one of my modesty. But listen, made- 


moiselle. Did I not pick you starving 
from the Paris sidewalk; did I not 


bring you to this house of plenty; have 
I not faithfully kept your secret—I, to 
whom deceit is excessively painful? 
Have I not saved your life? And you 
still refuse me the paltry gift of a piece 
of lace!” 

“You still demand my lace?” 

“T request the gift of your lace. And 
if you still refuse——” 

“Madame, I cannot but refuse!” 

“Very well; then I regret that | must 
go tomy godfather, Monsieur de Cour- 
teline, and inform him of the nature of 
the being whom he has been harboring 
in his house!” 

I moved toward the door. She stead- 
ied her lips with her hand, and cried 
huskily : 

“Wait, madame! I know that, as 
you say, the prejudices of Monsieur de 
Courteline are strong. I disliké to lose 
his good opinion. | dislike, I own to 
you, the thought of leaving Courte- 
line-St.-Béat.”’ 

Ah, I warrant that she disliked the 
idea! This, however, I expressed only 
in my smile as I stood facing her. She 
continued, like one talking to herself: 

“And yet, madame, the alternative 
you offer—to remain longer in this 
house at the price of my services and 
my possessions to buy your silence—a 
revolting bargain, madame, is it not?” 

This language, I own, sufficed to 
snap the remaining threads of my pa- 
tience. To be thus defied in my own 
house—in the house that would be mine 
some day—by an alien, a dependent, 
whose very presence in the house de- 
pended upon my sufferance! ‘‘Your last 
word decides me, mademoiselle,” I re- 
turned. “If you find the bargain re- 
volting, then it is open for no more than 
one instant longer. Come, mademoi- 
selle, be reasonable! Do I get the lace, 
or do I go to Godpapa ?” 

She reflected for a moment, then 
sprang to her feet with a whirl of blue 
draperies and a scattering of embroid- 
ery and sewing silks. A bright scarlet 
spot sprang burning into each cheek, 
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and her eyes glared at me so that I 
actually flew behind my chair for safety. 

“You do neither!” she cried. “I go 
to Monsieur de Courteline myself! I 
own to him the deceit which, driven by 
poverty and weakness, I played upon 
him. I entreat his pardon. Thanks to 
the generosity of my employer, my sav- 
ings amount at last to a sufficient sum 
to take me home to my own native land 
—so to-morrow, washed of all false- 
hood, I leave this dear Courteline-St.- 
Béat forever!” 

Now, I will own to you that it be- 
came my turn to be alarmed, for never 
—as you may imagine—had I seriously 
entertained the idea of exposing the 
truth to Godpapa, I who knew the vio- 
lence of his prejudices, the wild fury 
of the “scarlet rages” of his race. To 
tell him, the Sieur de Courteline, that 
he had been duped—doubly duped !— 
in the dearest bias of his headstrong 
nature, mon Dieu! Such a secret, such 
a man, were not toys to play with! I 
feared for my safety, for my inherit- 
ance, as well as for the American; so | 
seized her arm and cried out in protes- 
tation : 

“No, mademoiselle, no! You must 
not go to Godpapa! You do not know 
him as I do—I, who once saw him fling 
an offending peasant twenty feet over 
the wall, as one flings a sou to a beggar. 
Mademoiselle, you must not tell him!” 

“Madame,” she replied, “I entreat 
that you will let go of my arm. Mon- 
sieur de Courteline is, I believe, in the 
library!” 

“Headstrong! Will you not be 
warned ?” I cried, for I was beginning 
to be seriously alarmed at this deter 
mination. “You do not know the Cour- 
telines as I do! And I tell you that the 
disclosure of this long lie will mean 
nothing less than death!” 

She looked at me with those inscru- 
table eyes. ‘‘Madame,” she said, “to die 
is not pleasant; but is it not better than 
to live a slave such as I have been to 
you during the past months? Though 
it was not the labor; I swear to you, 
not a service have I rendered you that 
I would not gladly have given for love 
—had you let me love you! I had been 














alone in the world for so long, my heart 
was hungry for a little kindness! But 
you thrust back the offer of my affec- 
tion; and now, madame, I must refuse 
any longer to place myself and my pos- 
sessions at your mercy!” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle,” I rejoined, 
eagerly, “you misunderstand me! I 
was only joking about that piece of lace 


—all a jest, I assure you. You may 
keep your English-thread, mademoi- 


selle !” 

“Many thanks,” she retorted, “but | 
intend to keep it!” 

The insolent! But I was powerless to 
resent her impertinence—to resent! 
Mon Dieu, it now became my business 
to entreat! 

“Mademoiselle, you are injuring 
yourself more than you injure me, be- 
lieve me! I assure you I have no in- 
tention of betraying your secret to God- 
papa. For to do so would be to ac- 
knowledge the jest which I played upon 
him. And, I assure you, he is not a 
man with whom to play!” 

“That,” retorted the secretary, “is ex- 
actly my own point of view!” and she 
laid her hand upon the door. 

“Mademoiselle, I entreat you, do not 
disclose the affair to Godpapa. And I 
promise you, you shall have everything 
in the future as you will—no more 
early rising, no more late bed, no more 
housekeeping, no more sewing ma- 
chine!” 

“No more, in short, of the ignoble 
services which you have exacted from 
me, before this discovery that you are 
in exactly the same boat with me my- 
self!” It was thus that she had the au- 
dacity to reply to me. And yet, as | 
reflected upon the consequences that 
Godpapa’s wrath at my humorous little 
revenge upon him would bring to me, 
I was terrified to the point of another 
entreaty to my odious enemy. 

“But, mademoiselle! Now that you 
do know it, you refuse to hold your 
tongue, to stay in your position, to re- 
main in safety, comfort, tranquillity? 
Where, mademoiselle, is your good 
sense—where is the famous business sa- 
gacity of your nation?” 

“The business sagacity of my na- 
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tion!’ she cried, in return, flinging out 
her hand with a sufficiently noble ges- 
ture, “the independence of my nation, 
the honor of my nation, where, you 
might ask, are they? And what, I ask 
myself, have I been doing these past 
months? Of what detestable meanness 
and cowardice have I been guilty? I, 
Nora Donovan, to hide my name, to 
conceal the nation which is my great- 
est pride, to gain admittance to this 
house under false pretenses, to abuse 
the confidence of Monsieur de Courte- 
line, to make myself a slave to the 
threats of a blackmailer—merely to re- 
tain a little life in this miserable body! 
Ah, before stooping to such means, 
were it not better a thousand times to 
die ?” 

In spite of my alarm at her deter- 
mination, I could not restrain a smile 
at this absurd vehemence over nothing 
at all. I clapped my hands softly. 
‘Bravo, mademoiselle! And yet you 
failed upon the stage. Mon Dieu, but 


‘you must be of a virtue!” 


She looked at me without a word— 
Heaven, but I will acknowledge that 
her silence held something that fright- 
ened me! Slowly she walked to the 
door; I made no attempt to repeat my 
useless efforts at restraining her. What 
was there for me to do? I merely sat 
motionless, waiting for this reckless 
Damocles to cut the thread and bring 
the sword down upon her head and 
mine. 

She knocked upon the half-open door 
of the library. “Come in,” called the 
voice of Godpapa; she went in; and the 
door was shut. 

The walls of the old house are heavy 
and the doors are secured not with key- 
holes, but with bolts; there was, there- 
fore, no way to gain any information 
on what was going on within the room, 
and I strained my ears in terror at the 
faintly perceptible murmur of voices 
behind the door. I own to you, I was 
sick with apprehension. 

Four, five, ten minutes passed; sud- 
denly I heard a loud exclamation from 
Godpapa, then a sudden crash—mon 
Dieu, but the hurling of a thunderbolt, 
jangling with the heavy crash of shiver- 
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ing metal. There was a cry in a wom- 
an’s voice—the voice of Mademoiselle 
Honorée. Then followed a raining of 
missiles, a smashing of glass; another 
cry, fainter than the first, from the im- 
prisoned woman; then silence—blank, 
endless, creeping silence. 

I sat still, without power to move; 
every moment I expected that the 
door would burst open and _ that | 
should be the-next. 

At nine o’clock, old Jocaste came in 
with her candle, and handed me the 
keys of the house, according to custom. 
“B’soir, m’dame,” said she; then catch- 
ing sight of my face: “Bon Dieu du 
bois, madame,” she cried, “but what is 
it that has happened to you?” 

I had a sudden idea. ‘‘Jocaste,” I 
whispered, catching: her by the sleeve, 
“knock at the library door—your mas- 
ter is in there—I want to speak to him, 
Jocaste !” 

The old woman looked at me, her 
brown, high-boned face wrinkled into 
a thousand lines of suddenly startled 
cunning. “Ah, madame,” she chuckled, 
in her hoarse whisper, “do you think 
that I do not know what has arrived— 
I who have served the house of Courte- 
line-St.-Béat for sixty years?” 

“But, Jocaste—I beg you,” I stam- 
mered. 

“No, madame! Old Jocaste does not 
tempt the sea on the days of the equi- 
nox, nor drive’the young bulls in May; 
and she flees from the face of the 
Courteline in his scarlet rage.” 

With these remarks she skipped nim- 
bly from the room, as the witches van- 
ish up the chimney in “Faust.” Hateful 
old woman! 

How I longed to follow her, you may 
imagine. But I remained rooted to the 
spot, powerless to move; listening, list- 
ening; all the life in my body was con- 
centrated in my two straining ears. 

Ten o'clock struck. Still not a sound 
from behind the door. 

Half-past ten! 

There is a phrase which they use, 
these other Americans: have you ever 
heard it, my Laure? “You might as 
well kill a fellow as scare him to death!” 
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Eh bien! 


So, at half-past ten, it seemed 
to me that this was true. 

I tiptoed across the floor to the library 
door, through which the dead American 


had vanished, almost three hours _be- 
fore. My limbs were stiff and cramped 
with long watching—my step creaked 
clumsily upon the old oak floor. Rece- 
ommending my soul to the grace of 
our dear patroness, St. Veronica, | 
shut my eyes and slowly drew back the 
door. 

I opened my gaze upon the floor, 
where I expected to behold the limp and 
blood-stained relics of the unfortunate 
secretary. The room was indeed in a 
wild litter; but no signs of bodily vio- 
lence, no lifeless human form. 

I raised my eyes, I strained them 
down toward the shadowy end of the 
apartment, beneath the bronzes and the 
anciently filled bookshelves of the 
house of Courteline. Ah, Laure! 

There they sat silent, oblivious of my 
presence—Godpapa and Miss Donovan! 
His arm was about her waist, her hand 
was clasped in his, and they gazed— 
mon Dieu! but they gazed into each 
other’s eyes! 

I laughed; I shrieked, I gasped with 
mirth. Godpapa started to his feet, 
growling in furious embarrassment; as 
for Miss Donovan, she turned away her 
face. 

Godpapa was the first 
voice. “What is it, then, Madame 
Francoise, that you find so amusing?” 
he pronounced, in his thunderous voice 
that he keeps for grand occasions. 

The question called me to myself. 
“Godpapa,’ I cried, “you are right. | 
have indeed no cause to laugh, I whom 
you have played with—duped and 
wounded in my most sensitive feelings. 
And as for this person—as for you, 
Mees Donovan!” and I turned my in- 
dignant gaze full upon her. “You have 
deceived my godpapa, you have de- 
ceived me—-let that be enough! To- 
morrow you return to the den where I 
found you; for after this scene that I 
have witnessed to-night——” 

Miss Donovan remained 
crushed. Godpapa_ breathed 
“Well, madame?” he said, 


to find his 


silent, 
softly. 

















“After this disclosure, Miss Dono 
van, you must see that the pollution of 
your presence renders this house unfit 
for a respectable woman—for Fran- 
coise Vacquérie, born De Banville!” In 
a heat of virtuous indignation, I whirled 
upon Godpapa. “Choose, monsieur, you 
must choose between your goddaugh- 
ter and your—friend !” 

“Name of a name!” shouted God- 
papa, in a voice to crack your ears. “The 
choice is not a hard one to make, do 
you think, between my goddaughter 
and my future wife?” 

I sank fainting into a chair. “You 
are going to marry her?” I murmured, 
trying to find my breath. 

“Miss Nora Donovan, madame, has 
to-night done me the honor to promise 
to become my wife! No more labor 
for her—no more hard times! I have 
smashed her typewriting machine.” Ah, 
mon Dieu! and there it lay in frag- 
ments upon the floor, the ruins of the 
crash that had so terrified me! Blot- 
ters, pens, ink bottles lay strewn in 
wreckage about it. Godpapa grinned 
impiously as he surveyed the work of 
his hands. “Name of a dog! It is 
pretty destroyed, all the relics of my) 
dear treasure’s drudgery,” he observed. 
“T have put an end to them well, all 
those old days of misery! To-morrow, 
I send to Paris for another secretary. 
Henceforth, they have no task to do, 
these dear little hands;” and he took 
one in his own; her great, red, bony 
paw—disgusting! “No task now but 
to weave sunshine for old Courteline, 
and to bear the scepter of his race.” 
And bending over he kissed her hand as 
though it had been a queen’s. 

I own to you, my dear Laure, that 
the spectacle made me quite ill! 

“You know, I suppose,” I remarked, 
coldly, “that mademoiselle is an Ameri- 

‘can—an Anglo-Saxon; that her profes- 
sion is that of an actress; and that she 
has concealed both facts from you all 
this time ?” 

“As have you, also, my goddaughter, 
but without the excuse of my Honorée; 
first, that she came here because she 
was perishing of want; secondly, that 
she remained here because——” 
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“Because why?” I with 
some impatience. 

Godpapa looked up, suddenly shy. 
Shy, at fifty-five! “You tell her why 
you stayed, my adored one,” he said, 
softly. 

She spoke, the silent Miss Donovan, 
with a quivering of the eyelids and a 
flushing of the cheeks. ‘Because, mon- 
sieur,” she replied, in a scarcely audi- 
ble voice—“because—I found myself— 
loving you.” 

Godpapa clasped her hand. “Think 
of that,” he murmured, as though to 
himself, “she loves me—ugly old Cour- 
teline! She loves me!” 

Mon Dieu! I began: to find myself 
sufficiently weary of holding the candle 
to these two middle-aged imbeciles; so 
I asserted my dignity with a sudden 
direct question : 

“And where, may I ask, do I come 
in?” 

He glared at me and replied: 

“You? You go out, madame! For 
the words you addressed just now to 
my future wife, for your insults, for 
your doubts of her honor and mine— 
you leave St.-Béat by the early train 
to-morrow !” 

The old savage! Where, I ask you, 
was I to go?—turned out in a mo- 
ment’s notice, to make way for the in- 
terloping stranger! Then came my 
crowning humiliation—a nod of hypo- 
critical kindness for the future mistress 
of the mansion. 

“Ah, monsieur! for any hasty words 
from Madame Vacquérie, my forgive- 
ness is freely bestowed—and for the 
rest”—turning to me with an insuffer- 
able air of patronage—“I assure you, 
our goddaughter will always find a shel- 
ter in our house!” 

Eh bien, my Laure! What remains 
to be told? Next morning Miss Dono- 
van put on the blue silk dress and 
combed her hair into its original wavy 
pompadour with the little curl falling 
over her forehead. About her neck 


inquired, 


Godpapa clasped the ancient necklace 
of diamonds and sapphires, in gold Ve- 
netian settings, which the Great Louis 
presented to the Courteline of his day, 
and which until this day I had right- 























fully regarded as already mine. While 
upon her head—a bitter symbol of my 
humiliation—she wore, think of it, my 
Laure! the scarf of English-thread. 
The veil which she should have given 
to me was her bridal veil! Ah, Laure, 
I suffocated at the sight! 

Then the great lumbering state coach 
of the Courtelines was harnessed up 
with the four finest Normandy horses ; 
and wrapped in furs, Godpapa and his 
fiancée drove off together to Laruns- 
St.-Béat. It was the festival of St. 
Valentine—the day sacred to lovers— 
conceive, my dear friend, of the ab- 
surdity! The civil ceremony was per- 
formed in the morning; at high noon 
the bishop of St.-Béat—an old friend of 
Godpapa’s—blessed their union in the 
ancient cathedral. In-the winter twi- 





light they drove slowly home, the Sieur 
de Courteline and his bride; and at din- 
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ner that evening I took a side seat at 
the table while Madame de Courteline, 
sitting at the head of the board, made 
the coffee and presided over the con- 
versation. 

To-morrow I leave for Paris. Can 
you, my dearest Laure, receive your 
unfortunate friend for a few weeks? 
For I have not told you the worst—I 
am impoverished, ruined—present and 
future! Yesterday, Godpapa made a 
new will. I am cut off with an an- 
nuity—two thousand francs, no more. 
And the entire estate of Courteline-St.- 
Béat—chateau, vineyards and funded 
property—is settled in perpetuity upon 
Madame de Courteline—born Donovan 
—and her children! 

By return of post, I shall hope for a 
favorable answer from you, my friend. 
Adieu, treasure. I embrace you with 
the most devoted affection. 





OVERTONE 


THE birds of the air are about me 
For I am the conjuring one! 
And they dip and they soar and they circle 
Through magnificent spaces of sun! 


And one has a breast like a petal, 
And one wears a plumage like flame; 





Silk and snow are the wings of another 
With an exquisite thought for a name. 


How they sing, how they sing in the morning 
As they sweep the savannahs of white! 
How their passionate notes swell at evening 

Up the long colonnades of the night! 


Ah, the songs of the air thrill about me 
Silver clear, silver sweet—but I know 
Of the hush of a delicate twilight 
Long ago, O my love—long ago! 
ZONA GALE. 














“1 T was early in the third 
mm week of December that 
Marjorie Carrolton and 















Ky fy Stewart Harding had 
4 si eaten the twin kernels 
te fy of the filbert together. 
ORT SIOE In less than two days 





afterward he had taken 
a cup of tea from her entrapping fin- 
gers, and had heard her low-spoken: 
“Philopena, sir—I’ve won!” 

The delicate cup had tinkled his per- 
turbation against the saucer, and the 
tremor of his hand had been duplicated 
in his voice when he spoke—possibly 
because of his defeat; probably be- 
cause of the light meeting of their fin- 
ger tips beneath the cup of tea. 

“You have, indeed,” he had acknowl- 
edged. “And I—I'll speedily pay my 
debts. Watch out at—Christmas time!” 
he had finished significantly. 

Marjorie Carrolton never opened 
her Chirstmas presents until the morn- 
ing of December twenty-fifth. No mat- 
ter how tantalizing the appearance of 
the parcel nor how premature its ar- 
rival, it was banished at once to the 
obscurity of a certain drawer in the 
library. On Christmas morning the 
family gifts, together with the accumu- 
lations of the postman’s and the express- 
man’s visits through the week, were 
all placed together on a table at the 
head of Marjorie’s bed. Marjorie, in 
spite of her twenty-four years and ac- 
credited dignity, was a bit of a child at 
heart, and this aggregation of many- 
shaped, many-sized packages to greet 
her waking eyes was the nearest ap- 
proach to her childhood’s dearly-loved 





stocking-hanging that she could de- 
vise. 
Upon this particular Christmas 


morning the table was crowded with 
boxes, and the boxes were crowded 


with good things; yet all faded into 
insignificance 


colorless when Marjo- 











rie’s pink thumb pressed the spring on 
the round, leather-covered box and dis- 
closed the diamond necklace. 


“Oh—oh—oh!’ cried the girl, in a 
crescendo of admiration, feasting her 
eyes on the scintillating loveliness be- 
fore her. “What a dear old dad he is!” 

Half an hour later she threw herself 
into the arms of a gray-haired man 


standing before the fireplace in the 
breakfast room. 
“Oh, dad, dad, you old darling! It’s 


a beauty—a perfect beauty!” 
“Hm-m; liked it, did you?” chuckled 
the man. “Hm-m; thought you would!” 
“*Liked’ it? As if I didn’t adore it!” 
“Thought I’d give you something 
practical,” chuckled the man again. 
“*Practical’! Oh, dad!” laughed 
Marjorie. 
“Besides, you’re always complaining 
of your old one, and saying i 
““Old’ one!” Marjorie’s eyes were 
dazed. 
“Yes; that it didn’t keep good time, 
and——” 





“Father, what are you talking 
about ?” 
“What am I talking about? Your 


old watch, to be sure, and the new one 
[I gave you this morning. What else 
should I be talking about, pray?” 

“Watch? Oh, I got that, and ’twas 
a dear—just what I wanted; but you 
know very well I didn’t mean _ that. 
’Twas the other one—you know twas 
the other one! You're teasing me, dad 
—you rogue!” 

“The other one!” 

The man’s amazement was unmistak- 
able. Marjorie hurried from the room 
and came back a minute later with the 
round, leather-covered box. 

“Well, by Jove!” said Mr. Carrolton, 
weakly, as the diamonds flashed into 
his eyes. 

“But who could have given it, if not 
you ?”” demanded Marjorie. 
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He shook his head. 

“Wasn't there a card—a name?” he 
asked. 

“Not a thing.” 

“Where's the wrapper?” 

Again Marjorie hurried from the 
room, only to come back five minutes 
later with a clouded face. 

“Mary has taken away every vestige 
of the papers,” she announced, despair- 
ingly. “It's the ashman's day, and he 
has already come and gone.” 

“Maybe your aunt Helen sent it— 
from ‘The Maples.’ ” 
“Maybe she did! 

And Marjorie did write. 
en—a maiden aunt, millions it 
was supposed would one day fall to 
Marjorie—replied at once with a stilted 
little note. Its words merely told Mar- 
jorie that no diamond necklace had 
been sent from “The Maples”; but its 
air of distinct disapproval told more 
that, in the writer’s opinion, a young 
woman who was so overjoyed at the 
acquisition of frivolous gewgaws was 
scarcely a fit young person to have 
charge of great wealth. Certain it is 
that Marjorie, after reading the note, 
cast about in her mind for the names of 
her cousins—now possible heirs to her 
aunt’s money. 

It was on New Year's Day that the 
note came, and it was on New Year’s 
Day that Marjorie first saw. Stewart 
Harding after his absence of two weeks 
from the city. 

“Well, my fair ,creditor—that was,” 
he began, lightly —“now that my 
debts are paid, I can look the world in 
the face once more.” 


I'll write.” 
Aunt Hel- 


whose 





“P-paid ?—debts 7” stammered Mar- 
jorie. 
“Surely; my philopena. Didn't you 


get my package at Christmas?” 
Marjorie caught her breath sharply. 
Was this the explanation of the mys- 
tery? It could not be—he would not 
have presumed to send so valuable a 
gift! And vet he was fabulously rich 
and noted for his wild expenditures of 


money. 
She frowned; then her face cleared. 
After all, it was absurd even to think 
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His gift must have been mis- 


of it. 
sent. 

“Package ?”’ she laughed back at him. 
“I received lots of packages at Christ- 
mas, but not one with your name, sir 
—not one.” 

“Oh, I didn’t put my name to it,” he 
retorted, airily. 

Again Marjorie caught her breath 
with a little gasp. 

“Didn't put vour name to it!” 
cried. 

He looked at her with puzzled eyes. 


she 


“Miss Carrolton, vou—vou did get 
it.” he hazarded. 
“How do I know, if your name 


wasn’t there?” she temporized, loath to 
credit her fears. 

Again his puzzled eyes sought hers. 

“Surely vou must have received it,” 
he insisted. 

Marjorie opened her lips, then closed 
them irresolutely. Twice already she 
had given thanks for those miserable 
diamonds only to have her gratitude 
thrust back in her face. She could pic- 
ture the polite amazement in this young 
man’s eyes if she thanked him for a 
diamond necklace !—and she could pic- 
ture her own chagrin that he should 
think her capable of supposing for an 
instant such’a gift could come from 
him. On the other hand, if he had sent 
it, it must be returned at once, of 
course, and—— 

“Well,” suggested the man, with an 
elaborate air of patience, ‘evidently 
it's a weighty matter.” 

“Tt is,” she retorted; then, a little 
hysterically : “I'll tell you, we'll play it’s 
a game! . I'll guess it. You shall de- 
scribe it by answers to my questions. 
Is it pretty ?” 

“\What’s that? 
derstand,” he laughed. 
it pretty.” 

“Hm-m. Good to eat ?”—hopefully. 

“T should hate to try it.” 

“Oh! To—to read?” This was said 
with decision. 

“Not a bit of it!” 

“Well, then, good to—to look at?” 

He smiled quizzically. 

“Well, it isn’t exactly—uglyv.” 

Marjorie moistened her lips. 


Oh, certainly—I un 


“Well—lI think 

















“Ts it to—wear?” 

“Ves.” 

“Oh!"—it was almost a cry of pain. 
“To—to wear,” she repeated, faintly. 
She hesitated a moment, then ventured : 
“Er—useful ?” 

“Hm-m—hardly—in the strict sense 
of the word,” he acknowledged. “It 
wouldn’t keep you—well, warm, for in- 
stance.” 

“Oh, then it isn’t a sealskin coat!” 
laughed Marjorie, nervously—and bit 
her tongue with vexation the minute 
the words had left her lips. 

“Tt certainly isn’t,” he chuckled. 
“Tt’s—well, smaller, you know.” 

“Oh, ‘smaller,’” echoed Marjorie, 
hastily. ‘““Hm-m; made of silk?” 

“No.” 

“Cotton ?” 

“No.” 

“Wood 2” 

“No.” 

“Silver ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Er—gold ?” 

“Partly.” 

“Oh! Then it’s an 
Marjorie’s voice shook. 

“That's about it.” 

She stirred uneasily. 

“Well, really, I—I—Mr. Harding, | 
can't possibly keep it,” she finished, 
desperately. 

“Can’t keep it!” remonstrated the 
man. “Why, Miss Carrolton, a philo- 
pena ?—a little thing like that?” 

“Oh, it’s a little thing—a /itt/e thing, 
is ats" 

“Why, of course,” he 
“It’s just nothing at all!” 

Marjorie drew a long breath, and her 
face cleared. Another question trem 
bled on her lips when an interruption 
came and she was forced to give her 
attention elsewhere. 


ornament ? 


assured her. 


“Continued in our next,’ she 
laughed, softly, as she turned away. 
“Nothing—‘just nothing at all,’”’ 


mused Marjorie that night, taking the 
shimmering mass of diamonds from 
the leather case. “Of course he didn't 
send them—but who did?—and where 
is the philopena he did send? ‘Noth- 
ing’ !—indeed!"”, And Marjorie swung 





THE DISQUIETING DIAMONDS 
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the necklace back and forth and gloried 
in its dazzling flashes of orange and red 
and green. 

In the days that immediately fol- 
lowed, Marjorie turned herself into an 
amateur detective. 

“Surely,” she told herself, ‘a dia- 
mond necklace is not so slight a thing 
that its giver can long remain hidden. 
The friends who have the means and 
the right and a probable inclination to 
present me with a gift so valuable are 
not so numerous that I need to despair 
of finding the most generous one of 
them all.” 

Sly hints were dropped and diplo- 
matic notes were written. Relatives 
were adroitly questioned and old fam- 
ily friends were trapped into making 
supposedly incriminating | statements ; 
but all in vain. The mystery appeared 
to be unsolvable. 

On one point only Marjorie thought 
she was sure—Harding had not sent 
the jewels. It was when she heard him 
say one day, in speaking of a yacht he 
had just bought: “’Twas only a mat- 
ter of four thousand dollars more than 
the other one—and what’s four thou- 
sand dollars? Nothing—just nothing 
at all!”—it was then that the phrase, 
“just nothing at all,” struck her as 
strangely familiar. Suddenly she re- 





membered—and grew faint with dis- 
may. 
“So that was what he considered 


‘nothing—just nothing at all’! Four 
thousand dollars! Was it possible, af- 
ter all, that he had sent the necklace? 
Stray bits of gossip came to her ears 
of the way Harding flung his money 
right and left. Twice she almost spoke 
to him, and once she wrapped the 
round leather box ready for its return; 
but always the memory of her past fail- 
ures silenced her lips and stayed her 
hands. 

She came to hate the jewels, and she 
had not even once worn them. For a 
while she had reveled in their spar- 
kling, ever-changing loveliness; but 


now she kept them securely locked in 
the library safe, and thought of them 
with daily increasing bitterness. 

In some 


way, indefinable to Mar- 
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jorie, they seemed to stand always be- 
tween herself and the man she had 
come to love. Did Harding smile odd- 
ly or let fall an enigmatical remark, 
Marjorie laid it at once to the necklace 
—he had sent it. Did he resume his old 
frankness and ease of manner, and joke 
as in days gone by, again Marjorie 
thought of the necklace—he had not 
sent it. There was ever before her 
vision the gleam of the hidden dia- 
monds, and from day to day her con 
duct, when she was with Harding, be 
gan to resemble more and more the 
changeableness and the brilliancy of the 
gems locked away in her father’s safe. 

It was on a grand opera night that 
Marjorie yielded to her father’s ap 
peals and put on the diamond necklace. 
It had taken some-urging and more 
bantering to accomplish this; but now 
that it was done, Marjorie quite ap- 
proved of the effect of the gleaming 
jewels against her satiny skin. She 
was in excellent spirits as she sat in her 
father’s box, and between the acts she 
welcomed most cordially the various 
visitors as they came to chat; but when 
Harding appeared, she changed color. 

She noticed his eyes as they so quick 
ly dropped to the necklace, and at once 
the stones seemed to burn into her 
flesh. The hot blood swept to her fore- 
head, and her eyes wavered as they 
met his gaze. 


“TI thought you were out of 
town,” she said, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

“T was-—-until seven o'clock,” he re- 
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turned, softly. ‘ “I hurried back on pur- 
pose for to-night—for this!” 

His tone and his manner were un 
mistakable. To him, her heightened 
color and evident embarrassment could 
mean but one thing--she loved him. 
The thought sent the blood pounding 
through his veins, and nearly swept 
him off his feet for very joy. To Mar- 
jorie, his glorified face meant only a 
confirmation of her fears—he had sent 
the necklace and was rejoicing at his 
first sight of it worn by herself. 

“And now,” he continued, “I’m more 
than rewarded for my hurry of the last 
eight hours. You—you never looked 


lovelier, Miss Carrolton. 
you—jewels. 


They become 
Some eyes are dimmed 
by the luster of diamonds, but not 
yours.” 

“Flatterer!” she laughed, nervously, 


with a sudden determination to end 
once for all the vexed question. “As if 
I’d never worn diamonds before!” 

“But not these, Miss Carrolton.” 

“No, not these,” she agreed, with 
averted eyes; then her breath came 
more quickly. “By the way, Mr. Hard- 
ing, did we ever settle that little philo- 
pena matter? Did I ever find out what 
it was?” she asked. 

“As if you didn’t know!” he smiled 
back at her. 

“But how should I,” she challenged, 
“with no card to tell?” 

“Did you need one, Miss Carrolton ?” 

His eyes sought hers, and her own 
fell. 

“Is that why you’ve not worn my 
gift all these weeks?” he went on, 
gravely. “Is it?” 

“But—I could not, I cannot; that is, 
I—Mr.: Harding, it must go back to- 
morrow. I can’t possibly keep it!” 

“Can’t keep it! But, my dear Miss 
Carrolton, we fought that little matter 
out long ago, I thought.” 

“No, no, you don’t understand! I 
did not know—until to-night I was not 
sure ‘twas from you.” 

“Not sure!” began Harding, but a 
long, sweet note from the first violins 
interrupted, the curtain rose, and Miss 
Carrolton turned toward the stage. 

It was eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing when Harding rang the. bell at the 
Carrolton ‘residence on Fifth Avenue. 
Marjorie came promptly into the little 
reception room, but she started back 
in dismay at sight of his drawn face 
and trouble-laden eyes. 

“Why, what is it?” she cried. 

“Marjorie,” he began, sweeping 
aside the restraints of conventionality, 
“you— you'll probably never forgive 
me, but—I had to come. There was no 
other way. It—it’s about the neck- 
lace.” 

A scarlet flush mounted to the girl’s 
forehead. 

“You need not have troubled,” she 














“It is already packed to 


said, coldly. 
go.” 


His jaw fell. 
“Then it was—then you knew—you 
found out ?” 

“Found out?” 

“That ‘twas stolen, I mean.” 

Things grew black before Marjorie’s 
eyes, and the room swam round and 
round. The blood beat against her ear- 
drums and thundered the word in great 
throbs of pain—‘stolen’! Harding’s 
troubled face danced before her eyes 
in a horrible blur of unreality, and to 
her perverted vision, each woeful line 
and pallid feature spelled “thief— 
thief !” 

“After all,” continued Harding, “I’m 
glad you knew something of it— 
though how you could have found it 
out, I don’t see. It’s a beastly mess all 
around. Only think how I felt to have 
to come to you and tell you that the 
jewels you wore were originally stolen, 
and that you must give an account of 
how they came into your possession! 
I flatly refused at first, but in the end 
I had to come—’twas the only way out 
of it. Banks said he’d come if I didn’t, 
and I thought you’d rather learn it 
from me than from him.” 

“B-banks ?” stammered Marjorie. 

“The detective. I knew him at col- 
lege. He saw me with you last night 
in the box, and came to my rooms at 
once.” 

Marjorie brushed the backs of her 
fingers across her eyes. 

What was this thing to which she 
was listening?—this horrible night- 
mare of a story? What sort of a farce 

farce?—it was a tragedy—was this 
that was playing itself out before her 
eyes? Surely this man standing there 
was Harding—Harding, her good 
friend; this was no thief! 

“You see, he knew the jewels the 
minute he’d laid eyes on them,” Hard- 
ing went on. ‘He sat close to your box 
and examined them very carefully 
through his opera glasses. The peculiar 
design, and the way they were mounted 
—in set of threes and fives, you know— 
gave them away. But tell me, do; how 





did you come by the miserable things ?” 
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Something seemed to snap in Mar- 
jorie’s brain. She sprang to her feet 
and took one step forward. 

“And you—you don’t know?” she 
cried. 

“se 
I?” 

“Not a thing?” 

“Only what Banks told me—and that 
certainly doesn’t include an account of 
how the jewels came to be in your pos- 
session—he’s completely dumfounded 
himself over the matter. My dear Miss 
Carrolton, what do you mean?” added 
Harding, his eyes growing more and 
more puzzled. “What have I to do 
with this thing?” 

Marjorie pulled herself together and 
drew a long breath. 

“Do? You have everything in the 
world to do with it,” she cried. “You 
have to tell me straight from the be- 
ginning just what that man Banks said 
to you!” 

Forty-eight hours afterward there 
appeared in a New York paper the fol- 
lowing : 


Of course not. How should 


A certain forty-five-thousand-dollar dia- 
mond necklace which was supposed to have 
been sent from this city to Boston, and which 
was thought to have been stolen, has been 
found. The necklace had been made to or- 
der from a very peculiar design, and was thus 
the more easily recognized if seen. A pri- 
vate detective of the jewelry firm, while at 
the opera, discovered the gems on the neck 
of a young and beautiful woman—a member 
of one of New York’s most exclusive fam- 
ilies. Inquiry disclosed the fact that the 
necklace had been received among other 
Christmas presents, and that the fair recipi- 
ent had been for weeks vainly searching for 
some one to thank for her princely gift. An 
error of a trusted clerk caused the mistake, 
and the sudden fatal illness of this same 
clerk immediately afterward complicated 
matters very considerably. The necklace is 
now in the possession of the lady for whom 
it was originally designed. 

It must have been a year later that a 
brilliant wedding was extensively re- 
ported in the society papers. One par- 
agraph in particular was of unusual in- 
terest. It read: 

The only ornament the bride wore was 
a tiny locket suspended from a slender gold 
chain. The locket was shaped like a filbert. 


It was beautifully chased, and bore the 
bride’s initials in seed pearls. 
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A TIERE is a certain very 
select club whose mem- 
bers are intimately con- 
nected with the aristoc- 
racy and gentry, and 
yet which is never men- 
tioned by those brilliant 
geniuses who causer so 
of high life in the Sunday 
It meets in “The Willow 
across the way from Delmoni- 
man to really know his 
Avenue should be equally at 





elegantly 
newspapers. 
Tree,’ 
co’s, and a 
Fifth 
home there and in the little square bay 
window of the Knickerbocker. 


It is composed, indeed, of cabbies 
and butlers and coachmen, who assem- 
ble “for social purposes,” and the ex- 
tent and accuracy of the gossip which 
is exchanged would make my friend 
Mrs. Viele’s fashionable boarders 
green with envy. Talk about Bour- 
rienne’s Memoirs or Horace Walpole’s 
Letters! An experienced valet or 
lady’s maid, with a taste for polite lit- 
erature, could produce a journal that 
would scare the New York society into 
a greater panic than the appearance of 
Apollyon himself, standing in the door- 
way of the Waldorf, picking his teeth 
with his forked tail. 

De profundis clamavi. If you wish 
to be perfectly en rapport with society, 
you must enter it, as the militiamen do 
the English service-—“by the back 
door.” Still, even servants may be mis- 
taken in their criticisms and misinter- 
pret innocent actions, as well as other 
folks. However amusing and instruct- 
ive the tattle of the kitchen may be, our 
part in life is to sit at table and chat- 
ter as kindly and cleverly as we can, 
and not to pass ices and flirt with Betty 
behind the scenes. 

There is, in fact, much profound 
learning and elegant satire wasted in 
analyzing and admonishing this gay, 
long avenue whose picture I am about 
to attempt. And I never read those 





tremendous philippics Professor Jog- 
gles and the Rev. Rorer astound us 
with, that I don’t think of stalking but- 
terflies with a duck gun. Anyone in- 
fected with the mean ambition of ma- 
licious epigram might describe Fifth 
Avenue as the street which pursues lit- 
tle things at the expense of the great 
ones. But everything in life has its 
function, and I conceive Mrs. Quort- 
ley’s tea table serves as legitimate and 
useful a purpose as Mr. Kid McCoy’s 
free-lunch counter. Nobody is inspired 
to any biting satire by an account of 
the O'Sullivan Association’s Annual 
Picnic, and the rather boisterous gayety 
of the dancers twirling on its flag- 
decked barge. Why should anybody 
be at the more intellectual amusements 
of the Thursday Evening Club? 

Fifth Avenue is simply what High 
Street is to Hillside and Third Ave- 
nue to the laboring classes—the center 
of shopping and social life to the people 
who live about it. There is not a phase 
of it whose prototype you won’t find in 
the Bowery, nor a virtue practiced in 
Harlem that isn’t exhibited in at least 
as disinterested and habitual a manner 
on Murray Hill. Saturday night is the 
ton hour in One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street; Fifth Avenue receives, so 
to speak, at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain satiric 
sense in the fact our most fashionable 
street begins its long career at a hand- 
some old square, and pushes its head 
at last through rows of dingy, cheap 
flats and shops, into the rocky crest of 
a park few of the smart young dan- 
dies who pace its pavements ever saw. 
Washington Square -with its ancient 
trees, stately old brick houses and mar- 
ble arch, we all know; Mount Morris 
is but a name to men of fashion. The 
avenue resigns all claim to social sig- 
nificance before Central Park is passed. 
Millionaires’ Row trails off into fenced- 
in vacant lots. 














I often wonder what the clergymen 
and orators of our papas’ days, who 
used to describe those dismal, choco- 
late-colored old dwellings below Forty- 
second Street as “the palaces of your 
millionaires,” would say if they could 
see the real palaces of our millionaires, 
staring gorgeous and florid at the park 
elms and lawns across the way? There 
is no promenade in the world which 
expresses so much private magnificence 
as that mile and a half facing Central 
Park, from the Metropolitan Museum 
to Vanderbilt house, with its great iron 
gates opening on Plaza Square, at 
Fifty-eighth Street. 

The Plaza—why didn’t they call it 
Barnum’s Circus, which would have 
been at once British and national, his- 
toric and personal ?—is really the cli- 
max of Fifth Avenue as a fashionable 
thoroughfare. Here the unending 
stream of carriages turns off into the 
park, and the promenaders face round 
and walk south again. It is a mile 
and three-quarters to Twenty-third 
Street, where it bisects Broadway at 
Madison Square, and where the tower- 
ing “Flatiron” Building’s keen, sharp 
face gazes down on it like a stern, pow- 
erful man of business at a bal-poudré. 
Below this are the great new buildings 
where literary gentlemen climb with 
their wares. The clubs have moved 
uptown; only two churches are left 
standing; the square, old brownstone 
houses we admired so have been mostly 
made over into shops. For us older 
ones, it is fast becoming ‘Memory 
Street.” I confess to a feeling of dese- 
cration and intrusion when I walk up a 
dusty staircase to buy a picture frame 
in a sitting room where kind friends, 
who used to welcome me so frankly, 
sat in privacy round the evening lamp. 

It is, then, the florid section of this 
lively thoroughfare, which stretches 
between Worth Monument and Central 
Park, which we “propose for,” where 
the clubs are, and the dwellings and 
churches and shops and vast hotels, the 
rush of carriages and the patter of var- 
nished boots. 

This length of Fifth Avenue, with 
its incongruous patchwork of the old 
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and the new, the sedate homes of yes- 
terday and terra cotta and white enam- 
el structures of to-day, its mixture of 
the most public and the most private 
functions, the hotel and drawing room, 
the club and the nursery, the bon- 
marché and the sanctuary, makes its 


- appeal with a careless variety to the 


moralist, the cynic and the worlding. 
It is like a strictly reared youth who 
has developed into a discreet man of 
pleasure. Frivolity and seriousness 
have each marked their superscription 
on him. He is like a quarter—on one 
side of him is liberty; on the other side, 
“In God we trust.” 

There is little indeed of the sedate 
magnificence of Pall Mall, or the ele- 
gant gayety of the Bois de Boulogne in 
our fashionable lounge, and those of 
my dear compatriots who say Madison 
Square is like Paris must imagine 
Paris with tramcars clanging along the 
Champs Elysées, and bronze effigies of 
her distinguished citizens, in frock 
coats and parliamentary attitudes, dec- 
orating her squares. Such a criticism 
always reminds me of the little French- 
man I once met wandering about the 
Waldorf-Astoria, with his head 
screwed to one side and repeating pat- 
ronizingly: “This compares very fav- 
orably with the Continental—very 
favorably indeed.” 

A society whose origin is wholly 
commercial, which is destitute of a 
capital, of a court, of a nobility, of a 
landed gentry, of a State church, of an 
hereditary, political class, of any ap- 
preciable body of men of leisure, can 
only display the memorials of individ- 
ual achievement. Fifth Avenue has no 
background of historic or ceremonial 
distinction. The waters of Central 
Park Lake were never troubled by 
royal crumbs, nor reflected the brilliant 
smiles of a Georgiana of Devonshire. 
The members of the Union Club never 
looked out on a procession of gilded 
coaches wending their gorgeous way 
to a Buckingham levee. Our dear ave- 
enue, let us honestly admit, is neither 
venerable nor distinguished. We are 
a nation of workers, and the hallmark 
we have stamped upon it emphasizes 
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that fact as essentially as does the in- 
quiry so peculiarly our own, when one 
gentleman is introduced to another— 
“What does he do?” 

But, if it is singular among the great 
streets of the world in its lack of poetic 
interest, there are a vigor, a brightness, 
a mature vivacity, and a sense of bouy- 
ant, eager power, that are, I think, pe- 
culiarly its own, and which, together 
with its new lofty buildings, its art gal- 
leries and opulent shops, its palatial, 
huge clubs, its thin church spires, like 
exclamation points to piety, its dignified 
dwellings, its richly dressed crowds, and 
its crush of carriages flashing in the sun- 
light, constitute a charm and a fascina- 
tion at once captivating and unique. 
Approach it steeped in the most splendid 
memories, and it yet impresses you as 
great, gigantic, stupendous, superb. 
You don’t lift your hat to it, perhaps, 
but you extend your hand in perfect 
confidence. Your greeting, even, you 
realize is unimportant. It is indifferent 
to compliment and.independent of criti- 
cism; it receives you with frank cor- 
diality, but it doesn’t care a copper 
what you think about it. 

Stand at Fifty-fourth Street and 
gaze south down that long, straight, 
brilliant vista, shining in the afternoon 
sun, vivid with life, color, movement, 
but not a tree, not a lawn, not a glint 
of flowers; stone walls, stone pave- 
ments, iron railings, a cloudless sky; 
the most citified, hemmed-in, unpic- 
turesque street of pleasure conceivable. 
Could anything be less personal, less 
provincial? But what a street to enter- 
tain in with the temperature at ninety! 
One doesn’t wonder that its inhabitants 
desert it in May and only return to it in 
December. Who would linger in its 
blazing glare and stuffy clubs, when 
leaves are rustling and lilies are float- 
ing in mountain lakes? 

To the philosophic mind, however, 
there are more stimulating exercises 
than pulling damp water flowers, or 
tanning one’s shins on a baking beach, 
and a person who diligently frequents 
this afternoon walk may acquire other 
useful information besides the location 
of the clubs, the correct style of coif- 
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fure, and the fact that my friend, Mr. 
So-and-So, builds the best-fitting coats 
and trousers in New York. The world 
of fashion, of art, of letters, of pleasure, 
of finance, of politics, of the learned 
professions, is in view here, and if you 
stand persistently enough in your club 
window, you can see every great lady, 
every notable butterfly, every famous 
actress, every distinguished man in 
America, and every visiting celebrity— 
from Prince Henry of Prussia to Dr. 
Lorenz, from Madame Bernhardt to 
Lady Henry Somerset. There is not a 
mode of New Bond Street or a fashion 
of St. Petersburg which isn’t exhibited. 
Its pavement is familiar with the 
tongue of Paris and of Constantinople, 
it has been saluted by the imperial 
sagle of Germany and the imperial 
dragon of China, waving from the state 
apartment of the Waldorf. Vivekan- 
anda has converted to Buddhism the 
women of fashion in its drawing rooms, 
and the disciples of Brigham Young 
have proselyted the maids in its kitch- 
ens. In its shop windows are displayed 
the gilded chair from which the lan- 
guid Louis yielded to the caresses of 
the voluptuous Pompadour, the dia- 
mond tiara which blazed amid the 
tresses of that lovely head destined to 
repose at last in the bloody basket of 
the guillotine, the prayer-rug on which 
the Ameer of Beluchistan bent himself 
in daily obeisance toward Mecca, the 
illumined missal bequeathed in tragic 
satire by the world’s most illustrious 
courtesan to the world’s most illustri- 
ous scoffer, the samovar in which the 
lonely Cossack brewed his tea,the gaudy 
blanket unwound by the debauched 
Navajo squaw from the body of her 
infant in exchange for the trader’s gin, 
the ‘Lost Madonna,” whose dim eyes, 
faded with the dusky twilight of a 
Venetian chapel, gaze out in pensive 
wonder at so much power and so much 
frivolity, the Sévres dinner service de- 
signed for the table of the German 
Kaiser, but duplicated for the board of 
some lavish financier, the silver bell 
with which Richelieu called the obse- 
quious Joseph, the carved mantel which 
supported the rounded arm of Fran- 














cesca da Rimini while her eyes glowed 
and sank beneath the amorous gaze of 
Paolo. 

Is it any wonder Fifth Avenue is 
cosmopolitan, and that it is as barren 
of vernacular as it is of foliage? Ex- 
cept among that opulent class who 
spend June in London and August in 
the Scotch Highlands, the Oxford ac- 
cent, I regret to say, is still a charm- 
ing singularity, and though we have 
improved on the speech of a younger 
day, the average well-bred New York- 
er is still deplorably deaf to the music 
of the mother tongue. But if the voice 
of Fifth Avenue is neither the gut- 
tural mumble of Broadway and Worth 
Street nor the careful intonation of Pic- 
cadilly, it conveys its own message in 
no uncertain note. It proclaims it, in- 
deed, in a curiously business-like tone 
—like a butler announcing “Madam is 
served” in a baggage-master’s accent— 
but it makes it very definitely under- 
stood that here, at least, the influence 
of the drawing room is supreme, and 
that the politeness required is the po- 
liteness of ladies and gentlemen salut- 
ing each other. 

This little foible to be very aristo- 
cratic and elegant does give the less 
experienced among us an amusing self 
consciousness. Mrs. Midgley steps out 
of her baby victoria to enter a maison 
blanc shop as if she were a personage 
all the world knew, going to write her 
name in the visitors’ book at Windsor. 
Young Jack wears his frock coat and 
tall hat as if that costume were per- 
mitted to nobody under a duke. We 
have an air of having our manners with 
us and of introducing you to the very 
latest thing in bows. But these are 
harmless vanities, which hurt no one, 
and it is by being imitative that we have 
become cosmopolitan. 

Nothing startles us. We take it for 
granted everybody who can will some 
day come here, and if Mr. Wu Ting 
Fang chooses to walk abroad in his silk 
jacket and robes, why—it’s a free coun- 
try. In the hotel bars you can get 
Scotch whisky, amer-picon, or Bava- 
rian beer—as you prefer. The late Dr. 
Hall’s church and St. Leo’s are equal- 
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ly fashionable.. The Assembly balls and 
the Business Woman’s League hold 
their reunions in amicable sequence in 
the same rooms. 

See the sigys over the shops: Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Cairo. We 
originate no elegancies. We only ap- 
propriate. When a shopman invites 
your attention to a domestic product, 
he apologizes and hastens to assure you 
that you couldn’t tell it from an im- 
ported article. The Boer war throws 
London into mourning, and Fifth Ave- 
nue is presently a color scheme of black 
and gray. It is no slight accomplish- 
ment, however, to select and assimilate 
intelligently, and if the Waldorf, for 
example, and too many of our newer 
drawing rooms, exhibit a profusion 
more ostentatious than elegant, they 
equally express that sturdy determina- 
tion to have the best things going— 
which is our national trait. 

It is a trait modified by religion and, 
to a certain extent, directed and con- 
trolled by culture, but it is stamped on 
our finest street, on every gold cigarette 
box in the pockets of its dandies, on 
every radiator concealed behind a teak- 
wood lattice, on every chime of bells 
ringing out their solemn warning of 
the mutability of earthly splendor. It 
is the keynote to our wealth, to our 
education, to our customs, to our inde- 
pendence, to the apparent instability of 
our types. We are forever altering. 
The church and the home give way to 
the warehouse and the bank. The 
leisure we represent is the leisure of a 
man of business between office hours. 
The frivolity of our avenue is the fri- 
volity of a complacent young matron 
frisking at a luncheon. 

Other streets show us as we are 
making money; this one shows us as 
we are spending it. It is a picture of 
our success and our ideals, of what we 
want and what we get. It is the pe- 
culiar achievement of a society of 
wealthy and educated merchants—ag- 
gressive, free, generous—who are 
working out their own notions of com- 
fort and elegance, untrammeled by 
tradition and unfettered by class dis- 
tinction. 








THE POETS’ RUBAIYAT 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


OU know, my Friends, with what a gay carouse 
One gave an authors’ reading at her House, 
Whereto all womankind exulting came, 
Dragging the wild-eyed, all protesting Spouse. 


A book of verses (note the author’s bow) 

Writ by oneself and published 
An Audience that pays a Dollar each 

And dare not flee—— Ah, this is Joy enow! 





anyhow ; 


Myself when young, on Poesy intent, 

To many-Magazines great Epics sent; 
About and all about, yet evermore 

Came each one back upon the way it wert. 


Ah, if I might with Publishers conspire 
And make their Magazines to my desire, 

Would I not cast out all by others writ 
And fill it with my MSS. entire? 


Out on the Editor, that Infidel 

Whose scarce and scanty Checks discretion spell! 
Strange that the Cashier always goes to Lunch 

The moment that my hand is on the Bell. 


When the blue slip tells all there is to tell 

And once again [ purchase Stamps—ah, well, 
I wonder what the Editors can buy 

As: precious as the things I try to sell. 


Arise! Arise, and have the poem on Spring 
Re-typed and sent upon its wandering. 

Some Editors forget what once they read 
The year before—a much desired thing. 


What though we boast or whisper ‘neath the rose 
Of prices given us by These and Those, 

Alas, the man behind the magazine 
Knows what we get per line—-he knows, he knows! 




















ay 
VINCENT 


‘ HERE being no further 
a4 business, the governors 
of the Norbury Hunt 
# adjourned, and when 
y somebody happened to 
mention Mrs. Duncan 
Stuart’s recent importa- 
tion—M. le Chevalier 
de Cici—somebody else rang and or- 
dered drinks, the board went into com- 
mittee of the whole, and even the major 
sat down again. The Frenchman was 
the latest sensation. 

“Any of you seen the cunning little 
thing?” asked Freddy Ackers, who had 
rowed stroke at Yale and paid three 
thousand dollars for Cracked Brain the 
day after that demoniac steed had killed 
poor Topps, the club trainer. 

“Yes, I have—awful! Wears a pom 
padour. Fought no end of duels, I'll 
bet. In short, an ass,” replied Peabody, 
for whom the whole duty of man was 
briefly comprehended in this saying: 
Thou shalt be a New Yorker. 

“Tips the scales at a hundred and fif- 
teen pounds scant,” contributed Van- 
derpoel, from the vantage ground of 
his own two hundred and twenty 
pounds and six feet two in his half hose. 

“Had him over to dinner. Plays those 
interminable things on the piano—you 
know, those things that have no tune. 


and gabbles about art and literature, 
that sort of thing. An insufferable 


monkey, damme! Beat me five straight 
games at billiards,” sputtered old Crai- 
gie. “But the women all made fools of 
themselves over him.” 

“Can the man ride—that is the ques- 
tion?” asked March, with the solicitude 
proper to an M. F. 


This is the eighth in the series of hunting stories now appearing in AINSLEE’S. 
lished are **The First Meet,” “By Eminent Domain,” 
and “*The Feast of the Wholly Innocents, 
February, March and April numbers respectively. 


“Divided,” “A Crossed Scent, ss 
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“Ride? With those legs? T’'ll lay 
you ten guineas to five that the bloom- 
ing little popgun can’t mount, except 
from a fence. Beastly riders anyhow, 
the French,” announced Lord Bertie, 
confidently. 

“Oh, come, now! You're prejudiced, 
my lord,” laughed the major. 

“Bother prejudice! I’m Anglo-Sax- 
on,” retorted Lord Bertie. 

“Same thing,” replied the major, add- 
ing, after the laugh: ‘“‘but, seriously, 
who knows anything about the fellow? 
As Craigie says, the ladies are unani- 
mous. What’s the dangerous chevalier’s 
name, and who is he?’ y 

“Don’t know who he is, but here’s his 
giddy name,” said Grantby, taking a 
card out of his pocket. “We are asked 
to dine at ‘Glen Stuart’ to-morrow night 
to meet M. le Chevalier Felix Marie 
Joly de Cici de La Tour Poppe—how’s 
that ?” 

There was a roar, even the major 
succumbing to the Poppe. 

“Again! again! Oh, 
side!’ groaned Ackers. 

Grantby read the name 
slowly. Tears flowed. 

“Jolly dee Sissy dee la Pop!” 
Vanderpoel over Grantby’s 
“Wouldn't that jar you?” 

“Delicious! What a joy!” exclaimed 
the major, wiping his generous eyes. 
“You know, I begin to warm to the 
man with such a name as that. Names 
mean so much, I like a name _ that 
cheers.” 

“But not inebriates. Good heavens! 
this chap’s card reads like a champagne 
advertisement,” said Mortimer Allen, 


Lord—my 


over again 


read 
shoulder. 


Those already pub- 
“From Saturday to Monday,” “The Phantom Ha-Ha,” 
"in the October, November, 
THE EpItors. 
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Jr., who was standing looking out of 
the window with his back to the others. 

Allen so seldom said anything at all, 
that they all looked up, too much sur- 
prised to laugh. The major glanced at 
Allen and then significantly at Peabody, 
who shook his head woefully. Mean- 
while Allen continued to look out of the 
window, those who knew him knowing 
well enough that his sudden acquisition 
of tongue did not presage any further 
remarks by him. Nor did he say any- 
thing else; but, for all that, the major 
made a note of Morty’s unprecedented 
outbreak, evolved a working hypothesis 
in explanation of the phenomenon, and 
determined to look into the possible 
causes later. 

To the hunt young Allen was known 
as a man who rode as well as March, as 
much as Ackers, and as madly as Van- 
derpoel ; a queer fish who never showed 
up anywhere in the evening, but went 
straight from the saddle to his library; 
and had never said two words to any- 
body, except the grooms, the veterinary 
and the farrier who came down from 
town twice a month to shoe his superb 
string of hunters and polo ponies and 
cobs. But to the major he was known 
as something else. 

“T wonder,” said Vanderpoel, grin- 
ning, “if there is any truth in the story 
that this Sissy chap has come over here 
to bag Marjorie Stuart? My sister says 
that Mrs. Pell says—what the deuce are 
you kicking me for, major ?—that Mrs. 
Pell says that Mrs. Stuart and Mar- 
jorie stopped at the little Sissy’s chateau 
in the south of France last year, and 
that ever since then Mrs. Stuart has 
been maneuvering for a match. How 
about that, Morty ?” 

The major shot a squelching look 
at the braying ass, but if Allen heard 
the question he ignored it, for he saun- 
tered out of the room, and the next mo- 
ment they saw him riding off down the 
avenue. 

“Allen makes me tired,” grumbled 
Vanderpoel. ‘“He’s as dumb as death, 
ain’t he, really?” 

“Some have their dumbness thrust 
upon them,” remarked the major, with a 
waste of fine irony. “Come along, 
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March, if you want a lift home in my 
cart.” 

The meeting broke up, and after a 
whispered conference with Peabody the 
major and March drove away. Having 
set March down at “The Paddock” 
gate, the major drove over to the Mor- 
timer Allens’, where he found Morty 
superintending the erection of some new 
loose boxes. Then they went into the 
house and were shut up together for 
half an hour in the library. 

It was quite as the major supposed. 
True, the oyster did not open very 
wide, even under the major’s exquisite- 
ly tactful and sympathetic manipula- 
tion, but it did open sufficiently for him 
to catch a glimpse of the secret within 
it—a full-orbed pearl of passionate love 
all the lovelier and more precious in the 
major’s romantic mind by reason of it 
having been secreted in a reticence and 
modesty and pride which rang true to 
his own ideals. 

Allen was in love. So much was cer- 
tain. And he was the sort of man who 
could suffer anything in silence, but 
who could not nor would not expose 
the pearl of his heart’s desire, no, not 
even to the woman herself, lest her 
scorn or her pity or her blindness to its 
worth should crush it. Ever since the 
day when the major had caught Allen 
working at his magnificently extra-il- 
lustrated copy of Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
“Morte D’Arthur” in a way that be- 
trayed something in the young fellow’s 
soul deeper and finer than the interest 
of a mere dilettante, the cockles of the 
old fellow’s heart warmed to the silent 
and sensitive chap. Yes, the horse was 
clearly not the end of Allen’s being, but, 
as in the case of the major himself, a 
strong man’s opportunity to vent 
through the manliest of all exercises the 
pent-up appetites of the brute within. 

Allen was in love. Moreover, Allen 
was in love with a woman apparently 
not in the least likely to appreciate him, 
for when Marjorie Stuart was not 


“going in for” some fad on her own 
account her mother was industriously 
devoting the best efforts of a very re- 
sourceful mind to instilling in the young 
susceptible 


woman’s very mind the 














practical principles of the philosophy of 
“getting on,” in which Mrs, Duncan 
Stuart had proved herself an adept. 

The atmosphere at “Glen Stuart” was 
precisely that in which poor Morty Al- 
len would be sure to appear at his rather 
unusually forbidding worst. In Mrs. 
Stuart’s salon—she vindicated her right 
to call it a salon by always having one 
or two titled foreigners stopping there 
—the awkward, bashful, sentimental 
boy could not but shut up like a sensi- 
tive plant. Then, too, Mrs. Stuart 
would certainly fail to appreciate the 
son of an importer of woolens who at- 
tended religiously to his business, while 
Marjorie could scarcely fail to note the 
difference between the dumb dreamer 
who was never at his ease except in 
the saddle, and the fascinating manners 
of her mamma’s succession of noble 
guests. 

The major comforted himself, how- 
ever, with the thought that since at bot- 
tom Marjorie was sound and altogether 
worthy of Allen, and since her only 
fault was that she was not quite twenty, 
by a little strategy the eyes of her hun- 
gry and wondering imagination might 
be got to see that a “verie parfitt gentyl 
knyghte,” Sir Mortimer to wit, might 
be better counted upon in the lists of 
life than any one of her mamma’s per- 
fumed exotics, for all of his shyness and 
their conversational confetti. At all 
events, a chap with the real stuff in him 
was not going to be turned down with- 
out a fighting chance if the major could 
do anything about it, and as he drove 
homeward through the dark February 
afternoon, with the rain cutting his face, 
the major figured it out that he could 
do something about it and that it would 
be done, all the Cici de La Poppes in 
creation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

In a fortnight Mrs. Duncan Stuart 
had exhibited her lion pretty well over 
the Norbury country, and it must be 
confessed that that versatile Gaul had 
achieved an artistic success. The men, 
with the exception of the transient 
dancing sort at the week-end parties, 
made bets at varying odds that little 
Cici wore corsets; privately expressed 
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to their wives and sisters their views on 
male perfumers and female idiots who 
raved over such, and bore with com- 
posure the smashing defeats at billiards 
which they suffered at the chevalier’s 
little, cigarette-stained hands, because 
they banked implicity on getting a with- 
ering revenge on the first occasion 
when a run to hounds would unmask 
the insufferable little pretender. 

The women, however, surrendered. 
Mrs. Craigie told Mr. Craigie to ob- 
serve how even a small man can enter a 
room impressively if he is not a ridicu- 
lous old jockey. Even Miss Laetitia 
Mott fell before the antique ceremoni- 
ousness of “such a gentleman as one 
‘used to meet when I was a girl.” Until 
one of the Tod girls discovered that he 
had a divine tenor voice Cici had played 
all the women into raptures and all the 
men out into the hall to swear; but af- 
ter that, nothing would satisfy the wor- 
shipers but “one of those perfectly 
charming little things of Chaminade’s, 
you know, dear Chevalier de Cici.” 

In spite of Mr. Dudley-West’s pro- 
fanity, Mrs. Dudley-West—she had 
been a whole term at the Sacré Cceur 
in Paris twenty years ago—gave a high 
tea, the piéce de résistance of which 
was an informal talk by the amazingly 
all-around Cici, on “Maeterlinck.” The 
talk was of course in French, and ev- 
erybody was captivated, several women 
besides Mrs. Dudley-West having un- 
derstood quite a number of the things 
which Cici had said. 

On the night before the ride to 
hounds to which March and the other 
heavy dragoons looked forward with 
grim joy, there was a delightful din- 
ner dance at “Glen Stuart” in the cheva- 
lier’s honor, and it was then that the 
major intended to unfold the program 
which he had gradually evolved, look- 
ing to the opening of the eyes of the dé- 
butante daughter of the house, to the 
otherwise possibly overlooked fact that 
pearls are secreted in oysters, and that 
oysters are dumb. 

‘But just what is a chevalier, Major 
Hartopp?” asked Marjorie, when the 
gallant major had decoyed her to the 
landing on the stairs. 
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“Why, my dear, a chevalier is—is— 
a man on horseback, of course,” replied 
the major, tickled on finding that her 
very first question showed that the stars 
in their courses must be fighting for 
him and for Morty the Silent and for 
all right-feeling mollusks who wear 
their jewels inside. 

“Horrors! Another jockey! Why 
can’t you men here ever get out of the 
saddle? I feel sometimes that I don’t 
ever want to see a horse, much less hear 
this everlasting talk about horse, horse, 
horse,” retorted Marjorie, with the 
acute fatigue of one who at twenty has 
found the emptiness of life and the 
horsiness of mankind. 

“Change the subject, then, by all 
means. It was you who introduced the 
horse, my dear,’’ answered the major, 
apologetically. 

“Oh, you old tease! I did no such 
thing. I asked you what a chevalier is, 


you know,” pouted Marjorie. 
“And I told you—a man on horse- 
back. What shocking bad weather we. 


have been having, haven’t we?” The 
major’s military reputation rested large- 
ly upon his skill in forcing the enemy 
to take the offensive. 

“Hasn’t it been perfectly horrid? I’m 
just dying to see the sun again—but, 
really, Major Hartopp, what is a cheva- 
lier? I’m serious, so please don’t tease 
me, will you?” 

“Dear me, I’m not teasing. A cheva- 
lier is a man on horseback—-a knight—a 
fearless champion, you know—M. Felix 
Marie Joly de Cici de La Tour Poppe, 
that sort of thing, you know,” replied 
the major, solemnly. 

Marjorie suspected that he was laugh- 
ing at her, but after a moment she de- 
cided that he was not, after all. So, af- 
ter another musing moment, she went 
on: “The chevalier does ride—he’s rid- 
ing to-morrow, you know—and if he 
rides as well as he——.”’ 

“Talks,” murmured the major, stoop- 
ing to pick up her fan. 

“Yes, doesn’t he talk fascinatingly? 
Thanks! If he rides, I say, as well as 
he talks, why, then, you centurions—no, 
I mean centaurs—will have to look to 
your laurels, won't you? But, honestly, 
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Major Hartopp, do be good and tell me 
what a chevalier is, for, you know, 
mamma is nobility mad—all titles look 
alike to her—and she says a chevalier is 
—well, awfully swell, you know.” 

“Your mother is certainly in a posi- 
tion to know. I confess I don’t know 
just what a chevalier is, but I do know 
what the name means—a man on horse- 
back.” 

“If you’re not teasing me, please tell 
me how you make that out. Somehow 
I hadn't thought of horses in connection 
with our clever chevalier, had you? He 
seems to be—oh, you know—too— 
too- 

“Too, too? Exactly. But, for all 
that, my dear, the title, if not the man, 
originally had to do with saddle horses. 
A number of ideas that were once able 
to ride ‘cross country and be in at the 
death in the hunt of life have degener- 
ated in these days and are now able only 
to—to—well, to talk, you know. Per- 
haps chevaliers are of this sort and——” 

“Aren't you horrid—to laugh at him 
—and all because he can talk about 
something else than horse? But do tell 
me about how a great title ever came to 
be named from your bothersome old 
horses.” 

“Well, you see, my dear, in the good 
old times when men did things and said 
very little, there sprang up in men’s 
minds a notion that a gentleman was a 
man who was always ready to ride forth 
to strike for honor. Very little was said 
about perfumery or epigrams, but a 
great deal was thought and bravely 
done by silent, brave, firm-seated gen- 
tlemen on horseback, for love and faith 
and the king’s majesty and the defense 
of woman and the weak. This notion, 
or set of notions, came to be known as 
chivalry, which———” 

“Oh, do go on—I adore chivalry— 
and aren't the ‘Idylls of the King’ too 
lovely for anything ?—go on.” 

“Lovely. Well, you know, chivalry 
means ‘horse sense’-—yes, don’t go 
away; they are not half through the 
quadrille yet. Like chevalier, chivalry 
comes from ‘cheval’—a horse—really 
and truly it does. Ask anybody you 
like—Cici himself, for all I care.” 














“And do you mean to tell me that 
the knights of chivalry were only a lot 
of Norbury Hunt men who wore armor 
instead of pink coats, and killed drag- 
ons instead of foxes? I shan’t believe 
it!” 

“Oh, see here, you know—that’s 
right, sit down and be good and let me 
tell you all about it. A man’ was a 
knight, not because he rode a horse, 
but because he did things worthy of a 
true man, and left the talking and em- 
broidering of life to others who couldn't 
manage a horse. And just so to-day, 
the chap who can manage a horse and 
who does things and who is a gentle- 
man, is the onlv one entitled to the 
spurs of knighthood—no matter wheth- 
er he is only a member of the Norbury 
Hunt, or perhaps only a clerk in a gro- 
cery store. Anyone can talk. Only men 
can ride. Remember that, will you 
not ?” 

“Yes—and thank you, oh, so much, 
Major Hartopp. How perfectly fine— 
that about a man who does things! Yes, 
mamma, I’m coming. Ouch! that’s my 
sore hand, major.” 

The major watched her run down to 
where her mother and the Chevalier de 
Cici were waiting for her among the 
palms in the great hall, and he chuckled 
quietly as he saw the gallant “man on 
horseback”—dismounted and become a 
salon hero—carry off in effervescing 
triumph the tall, free, forthright Ameri- 
can girl who had just made high proc- 
lamation of her joy in the thought of 
the Men Who Do Things. Then the 
major slipped out of the house and went 
home, stopping for a moment at “Allen- 
hurst”—there was a light in the library 
windows—to tell. Morty to be sure to 
ride to-morrow and on no horse but 
Pendragon, to ride whom was proof 
sufficient that he who did so did Things. 


The morning turned out a delight, 
the blue sky and the nipping frost 
coming with peculiar welcome after 
the week of drizzling rains and tepid 
uncomfortableness generally. Fordy 
March, M. F. H., had drummed up his 
cohorts with more than his customary 
importunity, because a lot of visiting 
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‘cross country celebrities were to join 
the field. Nor would the meet have 
been anything but an immense success 
in any case, for M. le Chevalier de Cici 
had announced his intention to ride, and 
great was the expectation of the Nor- 
bury unregenerate. 

A few days before the event Ackers 
had taken pains to dilate on the virtues 
of Cracked Brain, a horse, he declared, 
that only an intrepid master of the 
knightly art would dare to ride; Cracked 
Brain had not only killed Topps, the 
trainer, the best seat that ever lived, 
but had, Ackers had _ subsequently 
learned, an appalling record of evil ex- 
tending from the day that he was first 
broken, down to day before yesterday, 
when he had come within an ace of 
braining his head groom. That settled 
it. Cici implored Ackers to let him 
ride Cracked Brain, and Ackers con- 
sented with lurid warnings. 

When March heard of the arrange- 
ment he became alarmed and rode over 
to “Glen Stuart” and tried to dissuade 
the chevalier from courting certain 
death. But that valiant gentleman felt 
that, since it was now generally known 
that he had proclaimed his intention to 
ride Cracked Brain, not to do so must 
seriously reflect on his courage, and 
with M. le Chevalier de Cici the courage 
no less than the honneur was something 
upon which no one could reflect with 
impunity. So he declined to entertain 
the suggestions of M. March even for 
an instant, but sent the anxious M. F. 
H. away with the lofty statement that 
“in Frahnce | am considered one horse- 
man sans the fear, mot.” 

The major wrote Ackers a note call- 
ing his attention to the fact that there 
was such a thing as being an accessory 
before the fact, with possibly uncom- 
fortable consequences to one’s feelings 
when the “fact” was willful murder. 
But it was too late. The knight sans 
peur was determined also to prove him- 
self sans reproche: Felix Marie Joly de 
Cici de La Tour Poppe was not the 
man to retreat under fire. 

The enti:e riding force of the Nor- 
bury country accordingly foregathered 
at the momentous meet that was to 
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prove the opportunity for the already 
bewilderingly versatile chevalier to give 
evidence of yet one more accom- 


plishment—or otherwise. In spite of 
March’s prayers, punctuality at the 
meets was still a reform for which to 
work, but on this occasion it began to 
look, long before the appointed hour, 
as though for once the field might be 
got off on time. Contingents from all 
of the hunting houses arrived with any- 
where from half an hour to five min- 
utes to spare, and in high fettle. 

The M. F. H. beamed, and in the ex- 
hilaration of the final preparations he 
quite forgot his.anxiety about Cici and 
Cracked Brain; in fact, until the major 
came to him and told him—at the very 
last moment—that neither the Hamlet 
of the occasion nor anyone else from 
“Glen Stuart” had showed up, March 
had not so much as thought of the Dun- 
can Stuarts, who scarcely ever sent any- 
one to a meet. 

“You'll wait, of course?” asked the 
major. “But I do wish that we could 
let the puppies go at once—just look at 
Mowgli, will you? If the old brute 
does not mean by that droop of his eye- 
lid that he means to find in the first 
coverts, why, then, there’s nothing in 
mind reading. But, as I say, of course 
we must wait.” 

“By Jove! I don’t see it in that light,” 
replied March, pointing to the whips, 
who were having trouble in holding the 
pack. “Mrs. Duncan Stuart certainly 
does know how to give a dinner, but 
what have they ever done for the hunt?” 

“They built the church,” replied the 
major, seriously. 

“Yes, and look at the fossil that they 
let the bishop send to be our parson! 
Oh, you needn’t laugh. I heard him 
preach—once. He took for his text: 
‘He hath no pleasure in the strength of 
an horse, neither delighteth He in any 
man’s legs.’ No, hang it, major, I real- 
ly don’t see why we should wait for the 
Duncan Stuarts.” 

“You surely wouldn’t think of start- 
ing without the only living Cici de 
Poppe, would you?” asked Peabody, 





who had joined the council of the an- 
cients. 
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“Oh, Lord, I had forgotten our little 
Willie. Anybody know what is keep- 
ing them? It’s twenty minutes past the 
time now,” said March, looking around 
the circle of horses’ noses that had 
formed with Mephisto’s nose in the 
center. 

“T have it,” exclaimed the major. 
“Why can’t we move on, and let some 
one ride by ‘Glen Stuart’ to find out if 
they are riding or not, and to tell them 
to take the short cut across the ‘Pen- 
Craigie’ downs. How’s that, March?” 

“Done!” replied March, with a grunt 
of relief. “But who will volunteer to 
go and see if that Cici thing is out of 
bed yet, mon Dieu, and means to break 
his sacré neck or not?” 

“Allen, you go, that’s a good fellow, 
won't you?” asked the major. 

Allen gave him a quick, rather sus- 
picious look, but his confidence in the 
major was an article in his exceedingly 
short creed, so he nodded his assent to 
March and rode off, as usual, without 
saying anything. The M. F. H. at once 
lustily tooted the advance, and the pack, 
the field, and the inévitable train of ve- 
hicular non-combatants moved off down 
the highroad toward the “Barton 
Lodge” woodland. 

Meanwhile events had been treading 
upon each other’s heels at “Glen 
Stuart.” Tragedy and comedy were 
battling for possession of the stage on 
which the chevalier and Marjorie were 
playing not opposite, but opposing, 
roles. 

It seems that after the departure of 
the guests on the preceding night the 
chevalier had declared himself—not to 
mademoiselle herself, of course, but to 
Mr. Stuart and Mrs. Stuart, French 
matrimonial contracts being arranged 
without reference to the possibly un- 
favorable views of mademoiselle. Mr. 
Stuart had replied with some emphasis 
that in America such matters were de- 
cided by the lady, parental authority 
having to content itself with a more or 
less—usually less—weighty veto power ; 
but Mrs. Stuart distinctly approved of 
the eminently discreet continental cus- 
tom of leaving it to the parents, and, 
further, approved of the chevalier’s suit, 











which she said she would announce to 
her daughter that very night. And she 
did. 

Marjorie promptly declared her loath- 
ing for European things in general and 
for the chevalier in particular, and her 
mother, not having heard the major’s 
lecture on horse sense, otherwise chiv- 
alry, wondered what on earth Marjorie 
meant by a lot of things she said about 
just hating men who treat life as though 
it was a piece of fancy work to gabble 
over, and adoring men who can do 
things—ride and fight and hold their 
tongues, and just quietly deliver the 
goods. The conference ended at three 
in the morning, Marjorie vowing that 
she just wouldn’t ride with that oily 
little phonograph of a manikin! 

At nine o’clock, however, she came 
downstairs habited and booted, and her 
mother noted, with a significant look at 
Mr. Stuart, that she greeted the cheva- 
lier with marked cordiality. Joly de Cici 
was a picture. He wore a velvet coat 
and very tight trousers, and his always 
defiant pompadour defied heaven, while 
the waxed ends of his rather diminu- 
tive but militant mustache stood out in- 
viting danger or death, as though they 
were the very breath of his panting nos- 
trils. 

But the crowning glory of the heroic 
figure was the boots. They were a 
cross between the heaviest variety of 
Wellingtons and dancing pumps, the 
uppers flaring out at the top in a way 
that made Ackers ask March where the 
other two musketeers were, and the 
dainty little patent leather toes and 
high, tapering heels suggesting waxed 
floors and the minuet. A pair of huge 
ornamental spurs with rowels as big as 
a silver dollar completed the accouter- 
ments of the man on horseback as he 
is made in France. 

Mrs. Stuart exclaimed, when she saw 
the chevalier, that his appearance car- 
ried her back to dear Longchamps on a 
fine Sunday afternoon; Mr. Stuart se- 
cretly prayed that Marjorie would send 
the little jumping-jack about his busi- 
ness; and Marjorie ate her muffins and 
omelet aux fines herbes and silently 
awaited the last act. 
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At the stables consternation. reigned. 
Cracked Brain had arrived, and as in 
the “Glen Stuart” stables not the horse, 
but petrol, was king, the antics of the 
man-killing hunter were filling the im- 
ported chauffeurs and _ conservative 
coachmen and grooms with dismay. 

Then the chevalier and Marjorie 
came out to mount—that is to say, in- 
tending to mount, for nothing proved 
successful in the way of cajoling 
Cracked Brain to allow the perspiring 
chevalier to get so much as his toe 
in a stirrup. Round and round spun 
Cracked Brain, with the chevalier hop- 
ping about in a frantic but futile effort 
to get his suspended toe into the flap- 
ping and revolving iron. 

Marjorie looked on with creditable 
sympathy, but when the fat coachman, 
two grooms and the head chauffeur, 
who had lined up on Cracked Brain’s 
lee, in order to facilitate the approach 
of monsieur from the weather side, 
were suddenly deposited on the floor, 
and the chevalier, losing his balance, 
pitched forward under the horse’s belly, 
she could stand the strain no longer. 

When she could speak she said: “I’m 
really afraid that he won’t let you 
mount. I think I remember Mr. Ack- 
ers saying something about some horses 
objecting to women, and, vice versa, 
some objecting to men. Hansell, just 
put my saddle on him and the cheva- 
lier’s saddle on Peggy, will you?” 

The chevalier protested, and the 
coachman and grooms looked their 
amazement; but theirs not to make re- 
ply, theirs but to do and—let anybody 
die that wanted to do so. So the ex- 
change of saddles was quickly made, 
Cracked Brain submitting to the affair 
with the meekness of a Southdown ewe. 
To add to the wonder of all, Marjorie, 
after administering sugar and sundry 
endearing epithets, mounted the fiery 
brute with no difficulty, and they were 
finally off—not more than half an hour 
late. 

Morty Allen met them at the gates 
and told them how best to overtake the 
field, and then he apparently made his 
own way back along the turnpike to- 
ward his library—apparently only, for 
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he had seen with immense concern that 
Marjorie rode Cracked Brain, and this 
meant that: somebody who could do 
things must be within reach in the al- 
most certain event of a spill. That Cici 
could do anything worth doing did not 
cross his odd, matter-of-fact, straight- 
thinking mind. Accordingly, as soon 
as the bend in the road hid him from a 
possible backward glance by Marjorie, 
who somehow: had looked at him queer- 
ly while they were talking, Allen turned 
and trotted after them, and saw them 
pass into the meadow at the foot of the 
“Pen-Craigie” downs, 

He followed them at some distance, 
and just as they reached the crest of 
the first hill he saw that something was 
wrong. Cracked Brain reared vicious- 
ly, but, thank God, Marjorie kept the 
saddle. Again the terrible brute reared 
and then bolted madly. 

Allen touched Pendragon’s flank with 
the veriest tip of his crop, and that met- 
tled comrade of his silent rides leaped 
forward like thought. Not too soon, 
either, for the chevalier had evidently 
lost his head as well as both his stir- 
rups, and was making the insane mis- 
take of clutching at Cracked Brain’s 
bridle. Then they disappeared over the 
top of the hill, and Allen urged Pen- 
dragon to his magnificent utmost of 
speed. 

From the top of the hill Allen saw 
that his worst fears were only too well 
founded. Cici’s gentle. Peggy was se- 
renely browsing at some little distance 
from the spot where her recent master 
was doing all that he could to make a 
sufficiently ugly situation fatal. Cracked 
Brain, maddened and puzzled by the 
Frenchman's hysterical shouts and the 
tugs at his curb, was plunging and 
wheeling, desperately determined to 
shake off his idiotic tormentor. Mar- 
jorie—a queen in her superb calmness 
and nerve—was imploring the dancing 
and gesticulating man to let go the 
rein and she would master the horse. 
But Cici hung on, and when Allen was 
still a hundred yards away, Cracked 
Brain stood up on his hind legs until 
he was as straight as a pole, lifting the 
little man completely off the ground. 
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Allen took in every detail with the 
vividness of despair. The next instant 
he saw Marjorie bring her whip full 
across the upturned face of the cheva- 
lier, who dropped to the ground with 
a cry of pain and chagrin and anger— 
but it saved his life. 

By this time Cracked Brain’s fury 
was let loose, and he now included 
Marjorie in his wrath against mankind. 
With a sudden murderous bolt he 
shook Marjorie from her grip on the 
pommels, and the crushing wrench of 
the curb, with which she tried .to save 
herself, brought the horse to his knees. 
Then Allen fairly reeled. Cracked 
Brain was turning over on his back, 
his four feet flying about with death 
in every spasmodic plunge—and Mar- 
jorie lay under him, tangled up in the 
bridle! 

It was all over in two more seconds. 
Allen was on his feet, and, watching 
his breathless chance between two of 
the kicks, he got hold of the rein close 
to the bit. He said something very 
quietly to Cracked Brain, and _ the 
plunging ceased. Dumb animals seem 
to understand one another. The horse 
got to his feet and stood quietly by 
while Allen lifted Marjorie. She opened 
her eyes and, after a dazed moment, 
smiled and said she was not hurt— 
“must have come a cropper, I guess; 
but how on earth did you get here, Mr. 
Allen ?” 

The chevalier was dancing about 
making profuse offers of assistance and 
explaining to Allen that “it was one 
beast most. extraordinaire, ma_ foi!” 
Allen told him rather brusquely to get 
on his horse and go tell them to send 
the cart to take Miss Stuart home, and 
the man who said things promptly did 
the bidding of the man who did things 
and Marjorie saw all and pondered 
these things in her heart of hearts. 

M. le Chevalier Felix Marie Joly de 
Cici de La Tour Poppe returned to 
Paris shortly afterward. Ackers sold 
Cracked Brain to a circus agent for 
seventy-five dollars, and the major is 
quietly telling those who can be trusted 
with state secrets that Morty Allen has 
at last spoken—-to Marjorie herself. 
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Wi presage aap sabe scnelies a 
Vee ASR understand, were sit 


ting opposite each oth- 
er at dinner. Except when a merciful 
providence, in the form of guests or in- 
vitations, interposed, they sat thus seven 
nights in the week, eating for the most 
part in silence, while the clock ticked 
inexorably. 

He was stout, florid and of taut 
nerves. She was slight and so color- 
less that not even her eyes afforded the 
usual “pools of light.” Her spirit 
seemed to have gone away. Yet twenty 
years earlier two very different indi- 
viduals had joyously bowed their heads 
to that wonderful yoke which is sol- 
emnly riveted into place by the sonor- 
ous phrase: “Until death us do part.” 

Of gold, it had seemed, in the begin- 
ning; a mere decoration, whose weight 
was no more than that of a caressing 
hand. Then, little by little, it began 
to settle and grow heavy, and, ease it 
as they would, they could not prevent 
the rubbing, and there came hideous, 
raw places that the yoke galled unmer- 
cifully. In other words, they were 
unsuited to each other. 

The woman, being of stoical trend, 
bore it stolidly enough. But it was then 
that her spirit took leave, plunged, per- 
haps, into some inner dungeon never 
again to emerge. But the man tossed 


and strained under its weight, restive 
and wretched, but never dreaming of 
wrenching himself free. 

Thus it was that dinner in that hand- 
some dining room, with its mahogany, 
cut-glass and silver, was not a cheerful 
meal. 


Daily the blankness of her un- 
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moved face provoked him to fresh 
cynicisms, daily the tragedy of their 


solitude &@ deux, where should have 
been the chatter of boys and girls, sank 
deeper into his soul, while the meas- 
ured ticking of the clock checked off 
the lagging moments. 

In the profession it was generally 
conceded that he knew all that there 
was to know about nerves. In his grim- 
mest moments, his knowledge seemed 
to him purely introspective. But, at 
any rate, no self-respecting New York- 
er, with a_ well-filled purse, ever 
thought of having nervous prostration 
without him, and it is safe to say that 
no other woman but his yokemate 
could have failed to have it with him. 

Another woman would have expos- 
tulated, quarreled, wept, fled, or put 
him away. It only fostered his cruel 
instinct of reprisal that she did neither. 
There were times when her forbearance 
aroused in him a mad desire for per- 
sonal violence, because to nerves upon 
edge there is something about the col- 
lectedness of a graven image that is 
an affront beyond endurance; and if, at 
such moments, he relieved his feelings 
by roaring like a lion over an under- 
done potato, an overdone chop, or dust 
where manifestly dust should not be, it 
was nothing more than the savage, 
primeval need of expression, the cry of 
a heart that was big and empty and tor- 
tured. 

None of which the woman under- 
stood. She never felt the need of roar- 
ing. They were married. That state 
ment, for her, had the real eternity 
ring—unchanging, unchangeable— and 
when she found that the yoke was 
somewhat different from the ornamen- 
tal necklace it had at first seemed, the 
tyrant fact sent her spirit staggering 
into that inner place where it bided, 
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remote from all disturbance. Life was 
not what she had supposed it would be. 
But, then, probably everyone found it 
more or less disappointing. And so she, 
unconsciously, did what many a strat- 
egist before her had done knowingly— 
she cut the wires! Thereafter, she went 
her way with undisturbed calmness 
over the unbroken plain of her exist- 
ence. Gossip, gowns and easeful days 
soon drowned the memory of brighter 
things. 

In course of time, then, her yoke- 
fellow. became a woman-hater, which 
seemed to her unnecessarily radical. 
She was much more sensible. She 
neither loved nor hated. She walked 
the rhythmic treadmill of her days, 
neither happy nor unhappy, devoid of 
any emotion save a mild interest in the 
affairs of the houses opposite. She 
could see, hear, taste and smell. The 
fifth sense had become atrophied. 

The passionate yearning for. those 
unborn sons and daughters that was a 
poignant sorrow to her yokeman, left 
her untouched. If she thought of 
them at all, it was only with a sigh of 
relief at trouble escaped, and when her 
excitable companion raved, as he often 
did upon the slightest provocation, she 
had more than once reflected that it 
was well that there were no children to 
inherit that temper; for, though she 
bore his scathing speeches as the stone 
bears the storm that beats upon it, she 
was not without a glimmering percep- 
tion of the truth that she was unique. 

On this particular evening, the clock 
was ticking very loudly, very deliber- 
ately: There was something taunting 
in the sound, and the man who always 
called a spade a spade stirred uneasily 
in his armchair as the servant removed 
the soup. From under his shaggy 
brows he sent swift, cynical glances to 
the smooth face opposite that suddenly 
reminded him of a face “To Let.” 
Then the thought of the boys and girls 
who should have been sitting at that 
table, bubbling with young merriment, 
slanted across his mind. He fancied 
there would have been a girl with blue 
eyes and fair hair, and a broad-shoul- 
dered, clear-eyed chap who would have 
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called him “governor” with loving dis- 
respect. 

“Good heavens!” he broke out, irri- 
tably. “Can’t you get some clocks for 
this house that don’t make such a row 
about them? Cozy place, this! Noth- 
ing but tick-tack, tick-tack, tick-tack 
from one end of the shebang to the 
other.” 

The loss of the fifth sense, it may be 
observed, is not without its advantages. 
Her voice was perfectly even as she 
answered : 

“IT suppose [ can—if you want them. 
I rather like to hear them ticking.” 

“Umph!” The uplifting of his 
shoulder imparted the right degree of 
contempt to the utterance of the yoke- 
man as he restlessly watched the serv- 
ant who was placing the fish before 
him. Over and above it all, the clock 
ticked on remorselessly. And this was 
his home—the place where, usually, 
were people to love and who loved 
back! 

“Take it out!” he thundered. “Not 
the fish, you idiot! The clock! Put it 
somewhere where I can’t hear its in- 
fernal racket.” And a moment later 
the smart little French clock was be- 
ing borne from the room, its irritating 
click-clack diminishing as distance and 
doors separated them from it. 

Without glancing at his companion, 
the man who always called a spade a 
spade began to serve the fish. He was 
ashamed, but he didn’t intend to let any 
graven image see it! Like a great 
spoiled, overgrown boy, he _ was 
ashamed of being ashamed, so that just 
to show that he wasn’t, he remarked 
dogmatically of the fish: 

“Not fit to appear on a decent ta- 
ble.” 

His yokemate let 


the gauntlet lay. 
She may barely have lifted an eyebrow, 


but she did not speak. It is so much 
easier not to—after you have cut the 
wires—and she had long since learned 
to take the course that offered least re- 
sistance. Again the man opposite her 
grunted. Then he thought of a new 
grievance. 

“Have you called upon Mrs. Bar- 
bour yet? They'll be leaving town in a 
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day or so, and I told Barbour you 
would call.” 

His vis-a-vis shook her head and he 
frowned. 

“No time, I suppose?” he sneered. 
“Something doing across the street 
that you had to stay home and watch!” 

Just perceptibly, the woman who 
couldn’t understand bridled. Her face 
flushed ever so slightly, as if from some 
far, faint glow of heart’s blood. 

“My God!” he resumed, tragically, 
addressing himself to space, “to think 
that there was once a world free, ut- 
terly free, from women, and that the 
man who lived in it didn’t know enough 
to appreciate it!” 

“T suppose I have a perfect right to 
look out of the window ?” 

“Surely, madam, surely! And to use 
the opera glass, as I noticed you doing 
yesterday. Since we have good au- 
thority for it that all the world’s a 
stage, we may consider our neighbor’s 
windows the footlights.”’ 


Neither the mockery of his tone nor 
the insult caused her to give any sign. 
He, watching her, could only wonder 
savagely if her nerve centers were ex- 


hausted. An insane desire to leave his 
place, go around the table, take her by 
the shoulders and shake her as a mas- 
tiff might a toy poodle, seized him. But 
instead he placed his crumpled napkin 
on the table, pushed back his chair and 
abruptly left the room. 

“Aren’t you going to finish your din- 
ner?” came in his yokemate’s level 
voice. 

“Not this evening,” was the sulky 
answer, and a moment later she heard 
the door of his office close, not without 
a sense of satisfaction that the calm 
that follows the storm had set in so 
early in the evening. 

But for some reason or other the 
yokeman’s fury to-night was of a stern- 
er order than his usual tantrums. An 
intense, fiery anger surged over him, 
blinding him to everything but the mo- 
ment’s misery. So this was life! He 
had achieved wealth and success, but 
by his own act had robbed them of all 
significance. - Had he not chosen his 
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own yokemate? As the full beauty of 
this privilege of free will burst upon 
him, he laughed aloud. 

“Yes—yes! We're given our choice 
and then made blind!” he laughed, bit- 
terly. That was it. That was what 
free will amounted to in the end. 
Never, never had any human being 
been for one moment really free. This 
awful house with its luxury and omi- 
nous tick-tacking silence, his yoke- 
woman whose sluggish life was like 
that of an alligator, who cared only to 
eat, sleep and watch her neighbors— 
had he really chosen these things, or 
had not fate rather foisted them upon 
him by a sharp trick, fooling him to 
the top of her bent when she seemed to 
be giving him his head? 

Lighting a cigar, he sat down at his 
desk and picked up the evening paper. 
The first thing that caught his eye was 
a spread head, ‘Divorced !” 

With a start he threw the paper 
down and began making endless lines 
upon a pad that lay before him. Some- 
times they were light and sometimes he 
went over them again and again, mak- 
ing them of inky blackness, with the ab- 
sorbed, painstaking air of a person 
working out an elaborate design, but all 
the time his brain buzzed with a 
thought that was absolutely new to 
him. 

That the legal filing off of the yoke 
could ever be for him had never be- 
fore entered his head. It was a part of 
his uncompromising honesty that his 
marriage vow had never appeared to 
him as a thing more alterable than 
birth or death. It was irrevocably done. 
Divorce, when he thought of it at all, 
had seemed a hideous moral bank- 
ruptcy into which the weak sometimes 
fell. But to-night the mad desire for 
freedom shook him like a rising storm. 

Only one life to live and half of it 
gone, while the rest stretched before 
him like an endless gray day, he told 
himself as he drew the squares and dia- 
monds and angles on the pad. And 
why? All because in his youth, with- 
out knowledge to guide him, he had 
made a mistake. 

Then his thoughts, like a boat tossed 
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hither and thither, drifted back to the 
girl he had asked to marry him. She 
was sweet and lovable. Even now, in 
the bitter hour of disillusionment, the 
memory of her stirred him strangely. 
He tried to think where the beginning 
of it all had been. 

There had been a year or so of hap- 
piness, then disappointment began to 
creep upon him like a rising tide. And, 
yes, undoubtedly he had called a spade 
a spade then, as always. He remem- 
bered their first quarrel, and that he 
had said that she was lazy and unwom- 
anly. Some inherited languor had in- 
deed come upon her and she wearied 
of his ambitious gait, but to-night he 
had a haunting memory of the look in 
her eyes—the look that had gone away 
so long ago. 

Perhaps, too, the disappointment of 
their childlessness had made him bit- 
ter. Had she mourned with him, it 
might have been a bond. But she had 
seemed to him phlegmatic, unfeeling, 
and his heart had hardened toward her. 
Never had she seemed to care that 
their home was empty; and that, more 
than all else, had confirmed and de- 
veloped his brutal habit of calling a 
spade a spade! 

He stuck the pencil in his pocket, got 
up and began to pace back and forth 
across the room. His wild search for 
self-justification for a way out, his de- 
termination to free himself from the 
yoke, underwent a gradual change, and 
he found himself engaged in a stern, 
unbending self-examination. 

For the first time; it came to him to 
doubt the fineness of his habit of call- 
ing a spade a spade. Dimly, like the 
first gleam of dawn, a suspicion that 
the shadow of the Palisades is dark 
and gloomy, that only hardy growths 
can flourish there, broke upon him, In 
a painful moment of revelation he real- 
ized that perhaps he had been hard on 
the Little Girl. 

Oddly enough, that name, which he 
had not used since the early years of 
their married life, came back to his 
thoughts very naturally. With it came 
some garbled lines about a little girl 
who “when she jerked her heels up, to 





run away and hide,” found “two great 
black things” grown up at her side. 

There was more of it, he knew. 
Something about her having been 
“snatched through the ceiling.” Then, 
just as he was wondering why such ir- 
relevant nonsense should come into his 
mind then, he saw its application. Poor 
Little Girl! Poor, dazed Little Girl— 
no wonder she had developed into the 
woman who did not understand, who 
did not, perhaps, much care. Two big 
black things had grown up by her side 
—in a way she had been snatched 
through the ceiling “fore she knew 
what she was about!” 

For he had ambitions no less for her 
than for himself, and when she failed 
him, fell short of what he expected, he 
had never hesitated to call a spade a 
spade. Some way, that quality so long 
gloried in seemed poor and common 
and ugly to-night. Perhaps they were 
unsuited to each other, but he had been 
brutal. She had—she must have suf- 
fered. God in heaven—that they 
should have so grown away, so tortured 
each other who were yoked so close! 

Tenderness and remorse engulfed 
him. Divorce? The thought was as 
far away as Neptune. He would go 
to her, he would try to explain— 

There was a rap at the door, and, 
crossing the room quickly, he opened it. 

“Madam is feeling very ill and wants 
you.” 

He stared at the white capped maid 
like a man in a dream. He glanced 
at the clock on the mantelshelf. It was 
nearly ten. In his struggle, the moments 
had gone swiftly. Then he ran quickly 
up the stairs. 

She was sitting propped up in a 
chair, very pale and breathing with dif- 
ficulty. His throat filled with a great 
sob. The yoke was transformed in that 
moment into a beloved bond. It was 
as if the Little Girl had come back. 

“Don’t do—anything—Ralph,” she 
gasped. “It is no—use. I’ve known— 
for a year—that—my heart—— I sent 
for you—because I feel that it’s the— 
last——” 

She paused, exhausted by the effort, 














and he sank on his knees by her chair, 
burying his head in her lap. Gently, 
almost timidly, her hands rested upon 
the bowed head, while a great, breath- 
less wonder struggled in her face. 
Then the wonder changed to certainty. 
They were soul to’ soul now, and at 
last she understood ! 

“Don’t, Ralph, husband,” she whis- 
pered, brokenly. “We've been so—so 
blind, dear. I—couldn’t understand— 
and you—called a spade——”’ 

The faint voice ceased, but the shad- 
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ow of a smile deep, beautiful, forgiv- 
ing, touched her face. 

“Look at me, dear—kiss me!” 

With a sob, he wrapped her in his 
arms. She drew a quivering sigh and 
her lids sank. Then they lifted again 
from eyes in which the old love shone, 
to which the spirit had returned. And 
then 

The man who had longed for free- 
dom was alone. The hated yoke had 
dropped off. But he was conscious 
only of a horrible desolation. 








NATURE 


ATURE, the dream that wraps us round, 
One comforting and saving whole; 
And as the clothes to the body of man, 
The mantle of the soul. 


Nature, the door that opens wide 
From this close, fetid house of ill; 
That lifts from curse of street to vast 

Receding hill on hill. 








Nature, the mood, now sweet of night, 
Now grand and splendid, large, of day; 
From vast skyline and cloudy towers, 
To stars in heaven that stray. 


Nature, the hope, the truth, the gleam, 
Beyond this bitter cark and dole; 
Whose walls the infinite weft of dream, 

Whose gift is to console. 


W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
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DRAMA IN TABLOID DOSES 





The bargain counter in the theater. An evening of 
one-act plays at the Berkeley Lyceum. The Irish 
literary movement exploited by Miss Margaret 
Wycherly in Yeats’ plays. The pink-tea drama . 


Sone,\HE New York public 
has never taken very 
4 kindly to the one-act 
play, which — quite 
wrongfully, of course 
—has seemed to sug- 
gest that most heinous 
of all crimes, the sin 
short measure.” There is 


known as 
no community in the world so relent- 


lessly addicted to its “money’s worth” 
as this particular “tuberosity of civil- 
ized life,” as Carlyle would have called 
it. The New Yorker is morose and un- 
happy when he feels that he is getting a 
trifle less than what he imagines he has 
paid for. To secure something more 
—that is the mission of the flurry and 
worry of his life. 

The bargain counter holds good in 
the drama just as it does in the big 
department stores, and at no season in 
the history of the stage has this inartis- 
tic comparison been more apt than it 
is to-day, when art is ladled out to the 
tune of dollars and cents, and the cry 
of “business” rings incessantly in the 
ear of the public. New York theater- 
goers like to think that they are getting 
good value. The illusion is generally 
very carefully fostered. An ounce of 
drama is padded with pounds of twad- 
dle; a good idea is adulterated with 
quantities of spurious ineptitude. 

The rare play that ends at half-past 
ten, instead of the conventional eleven 
o’clock, is very often shunned, because 
it is “over” too soon. Meager dramas 
have their acts separated by intermina- 





ble waits, which are politely called in- 
termissions. Evil “music” is dinned in- 
to the night by wicked orchestras, to 
fill in the time, and “popular” melodies 
are jingled irrelevantly at each dra- 
matic climax. The New York public 
must get its money’s worth. This has 
been tacitly stipulated. 

Have you ever noticed how the wom- 
en flock to “souvenir nights”? Many a 
leaden play has been plucked from the 
trough of its misery by the promise of 
a silver spoon! Unsubstantial dramas 
have run merrily along to a goal, and 
the goal has been a ten-cent vase! That 
sublime American institution known 
as the “trading stamp” has not yet been 
appended to the Shakespearian revival, 
but it is quite conceivable that it would 
be ecstatically welcomed. This public 
likes everything that is “filling at the 
price,” and woe to the manager who 
forgets this. 

The one-act play that aims at giving 
drama in tabloid form—a capsule in- 
stead of a meal—has always languished 
in this community. When it is added to 
a “regular bill,” it is usually looked 
upon as confession of that “regular 
bill’s” weakness. This public does not 
yet know that the one-act play, in its 
highest form, is a swift, direct and ar- 
tistic method of expression. It is like 
the short story, and all readers of this 
magazine are aware of the perfection to 
which the short story can be brought. 
An idea does not necessarily call for a 
volume, or an entire evening’s “enter- 
tainment.” 


















At the present stage of the season, 
the theater has been tentatively, cau- 
tiously, surreptitiously, as it were, 
sampling the one-act play, just to see 
if there could possibly be a public for 
it. Three-act, four-act and _five-act 
plays have not been too overwhelming- 
ly successful of late. Accomplished 
playwrights have been found wanting. 
Names that have meant much to the 
drama have suggested an effective an- 
swer to that hackneyed query: ‘What’s 
in a name?’ The adulteration of 
drama -food has been generally ac- 
knowledged, and theatrical oleomarga- 
rine has been dished up far too fre- 
quently as dramatic butter. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the producer of the one- 
act play, usually regarded as something 
of a visionary—-one of those long- 
haired disciples of a “cult” that gen- 
erally ends in smoke—should have 
asked for a hearing. The one-act play 
is, as a rule, presented at a matinée, and 
a matinée of this sort—if you will al- 
low me to suggest a definition—is an 
attempt to give in the afternoon what 
nobody wants in the evening. It has al- 
ways been experimental. 

One more daring than the rest, how- 
ever, arose with the announcement of 
an evening of one-act plays. I allude 
to Mr. Frank Keenan, who rented the 
little Berkeley Lyceum Theater, and de- 
clared his intention of emulating the 
example of M. Antoine, of Paris. The 
name of Antoine is one to conjure with, 
though to the uninitiated it means 
nothing. Antoine had the courage of 
his convictions, and his convictions 
were not conventional. His theater in 
Paris is at present a great institution. 
He has had many imitators, but not one 
of them has ever been able to imitate 
his pathetic disregard for the monster 
known as “box-office results.” 

Mr. Keenan, who is a capital actor, 
not “inspired,” but simply sterling, in- 
vited us to the Berkeley Lyceum to see 
a trinity of tabloid dramas. As a pre- 
liminary, he broke out into stationery, 
and on cream-laid paper told us that 
he would encourage acting of the high- 
est merit, and “strive for naturalness, 
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truth and diversity of subject-matter.” 
He would produce plays, he said, that 
have heretofore been barred from the 
American stage, either because of their 
unconventionality or because there has 
been no theater available for the pur- 
pose. 

This stationery led to the presenta- 
tion of “At the Threshold,” by Jack- 
son D. Haag; “Strolling Players,” a 
songless story of “Pagliacci,” adapted 
by Arthur Hornblow; and “The Sys- 
tem of Dr. Tarr,” founded on Edgar 
Allan Poe’s horrible story of “The 
System of Dr. Tarr and Professor 
Fether.” Each little play aimed at giv- 
ing at least one thrill, and it was an 
interesting experiment, if nothing more. 
At any rate, it could not possibly be 
overlooked in an arid, Saharan season. 

It is not likely that “The System of 
Dr. Tarr’—the “star” piece of the 
trinity—would ever have been staged 
in this country, had it not been for the 
fact that it had already been done in 
Paris and London. Edgar Allan Poe, 
though American, did not appeal to the 
American stage until he had been 
“tried” abroad. He reached New York 
by way of London and Paris. It wasa 
long journey, but other Americans have 
taken just such a circuitous route. The 
American stage likes a precedent, and, 
as yet, lacks the audacity of the initia- 
tive. 

“The System of Dr. Tarr” was 
“thrilling” enough, for the dramatiza- 
tion of a lunatic asylum is a serious 
matter. To be sure, we frequently get 
insanity on the stage, when it mas- 
querades as sanity. Many musical com- 
edies, and various rough-and-tumble 
farces, are lunacy pure and simple. Buit 
the Edgar Allan Poe story dealt with 
the real horrors of a sanitarium. Pos- 
sibly you have read the tale of the over- 
powering of the superintendent and 
chief assistant of the asylum by a cou- 
ple of maniacs, who then proceed to 
“run” the institution according to their 
own lights. This was set forth luridly, 
though by no means as luridly as at 
the Grand Guignol in Paris, where it 
lurked as a ghastly sensation. 

The reception of this grewsome trifle 
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by a New York “first night” was as- 
tonishing. . The audience laughed at it, 
and accepted it as comedy. The antics 


of the victims of humanity’s most . 


dreadful infliction were looked upon 
with merriment. New York thought it 
awfully funny; women giggled; men 
guffawed. Dr. Grim, in his aberration, 
clucked like a hen; the audience ac- 
knowledged it in the same spirit as 
3igelow at Weber and Fields’ was ac- 
knowledged when he “imitated a Welsh 
rarebit.”” I thought the audience more 
amazing than the play, which I had 
seen before in English, when Arthur 
Bourchier produced ‘it at the Garrick 
Theater in London as “The Soothing 
System.” 

It was extremely well acted. It was 
as amusing as a skirmish in a dissect- 
ing room, and as heartily enlivening as 
a funeral. The particular audience that 
laughed at it on its opening night would 
probably have enjoyed a comic opera 
with the scenes laid in a cancer hospital. 

“At the Threshold” was modern 
American. You will recognize that 
fact without further assistance when | 
remark that the hero of the play was a 
soulful burglar. Mr. Haag introduced 
us to a light-fingered gentleman about 
to commit a midnight robbery in a 
house where he finds a gay Lothario 
about to elope with the married hostess. 
The marvelous burglar thereupon let 
loose a remarkable sermon, and broke 
up the elopement. Not content with 
this, the marvelous burglar immediate- 
ly discovered that the eloping lady was 
his own long-lost daughter, and prom- 
ised never, never, never to steal any 
more! 

* If I have got to be “burgled,” may it 
ever be by a “professional” of the vul- 
gar order. That is bad enough, but to 
give up your “valuables” to a gentle- 
man who hurls morality at your unof- 
fending head would be a tragedy too 
dire to contemplate. The absurdity of 


this little story was stupendous, but it 
was so well acted by Mr. Keenan, as the 
upholder of the seventh commandment, 
and the down-thrower of the eighth 
that its preposterous story was serious- 
ly accepted, 


- ‘Strolling Players,” in which Mr. 
Keenan was TJabarin, the mountebank, 
and Miss Grace Filkins, Francisquine, 
the unfaithful wife, was the story of 
poor old Punchinello, who plays the 
real tragedy of his life before an audi- 
dence that accepts it as “play.” This 
romance is usually served with music— 
very beautiful music—but it proved 
highly interesting without it, just as 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” has always done. 
In fact, I should not rebel at all if half 
the operas we are accustomed to see 
at the Metropolitan were stripped of 
their vocal fal-lals and offered as “hu- 
man documents.” I say that very hesi- 
tatingly, for it is a somewhat heretic 
view. But then, you see, [ am extreme- 
ly fond of music, which may,- perhaps, 
account for the fact that | cannot en- 
dure opera. 

An exquisite little one-act play was 
“’Op o? me Thumb,” in which Miss 
Maude Adams appeared at the Empire 
Theater, as “extra measure” to the 
well-filled cup of “The Little Minister.” 
Even had it failed, it would have been 
useful, inasmuch as it gave everybody 
an excuse to go and see this sympa- 
thetic, charming little actress in “The 
Little Minister” again. But “’Op o’ 
me Thumb” did not fail. It was a veri- 
table little gem, quite the prettiest thing 
of the season, as it was quite the pretti- 
est thing of London’s last season. 

The little play achieves that rare ob- 
ject which we call “touching the spot.” 
It is a combination of humor and pa- 
thos, and the mixture is necessary in 
order to “touch the spot.” This can- 
not be done by humor alone, or by 
pathos unalloyed. It is the blend that 
succeeds. Miss Adams played the part 
of Amanda Afflick, a little workhouse 
girl employed in a Soho laundry. 
There, to vie with the laughing laundry 
girls who are her associates, she in- 
vents a hero—the owner of a shirt that 
has been left and never called for. She 
tells them that the shirt owner loves 
her, and gives her diamonds and beau- 
tiful “ta-ra-ras.” And one day he will 
call for her, and marry her, provided 
that her father will give his consent. 
The romance of the poor little waif, 
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built on lies, as are many other ro- 
mances, has so much pathos in it that 
the little play takes a tight hold of the 
audience. 

The scene between the cockney 
“tough,” who comes later on to fetch 
the shirt, and poor Amanda, who is 
compelled to tell him the story she has 
woven around him, is genuinely affect- 
ing. All the girls in the laundry are 
going to ’amstead ’eath for Bank Holi- 
day, except the unlucky Amanda, She 
has nobody to take her there, or any- 
where else. At last Mr. ’orace, in pity, 
offers to take her out, and her joy 
knows no bounds. She is so anxious for 
the laundry girls to see her on his arm; 
for them to realize that she, too, has a 
cavalier. But Mr. ’orace, while perfect- 
ly willing to live up to his agreement, 
balks at the idea of calling for her, 
and making a display of himself as her 
“steady.” And poor Amanda, realiz- 
ing that he is ashamed of her, releases 
him from his promise, and, as he goes, 
bows her sad little head, in an ecstasy 
of loneliness and disappointment. 

That is all. This is a tabloid play. 


There is no four-act drama in New 
York at the present time, that goes 


further, or as far. “ “Op o’ me Thumb” 
is a complete story, delightfully worked 
out, with six characters that are human 
beings, and not puppets. In its way, it 
is a perfect little play, that would be 
hopelessly ruined by padding. It could 
be padded into an “‘evening’s entertain- 


ment,” for it contains far more than 
many alleged “evening’s  entertain- 


ments.” In its tabloid form, it is highly 
artistic. It not include one un- 
word, or one irrelevant side 
One can imagine it made into a 
“play,” with ‘‘comic relief,’ a dowager, 
a “young couple,” and all the rest of 
the stock-in-trade. One can imagine 
this, and then be thankful for “ “Op o’ 
me Thumb” as it is. 

Miss Maude Adams played Amanda 
Affick with infinite feeling. The rare 
sympathy that she seems to exude per- 
meated her conception of.the role of 
the wan little waif. I won't say that 
this is the best piece of work that Miss 
Adams has done, for, you know, I’m 


does 
necessary 
issue. 
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enthusiastic on her subject, and re- 
gard her as one of the very few ac- 
tresses who couldn’t possibly be better 
than she has been. Amanda is certain- 
ly as good as anything that she has 
ever done. That means much—in tab- 
loid form, 

Arthur Byron, who played Mr. ’or- 
ace, Miss May Galyer, Miss Margaret 
Gordon and Miss Violet Rand, all en- 
tered into the spirit of this sweetest 
of little plays, and helped to make the 
presentation of “’Op o’ me Thumb” 
memorable. A few more plays like this, 
and the tabloid drama will spring into 
vivid life, and endure as a fine expres- 
sion of art. 

It was at an “afternoon” at the Hud- 
son Theater that Miss Margaret Wych- 
erly ventured into the arena with three 
one-act plays from the much-discussed 
but little known advocate of the “Irish 
literary movement,” Mr. William But- 
ler Yeats. One is unconsciously preju- 
diced against playwrights who tack 
themselves on to “movements.” It al- 
ways sounds as though they were try- 
ing to make us take some medicine that 
would do us good. I invariably hate 
to be ‘done good,” unless that feat can 
be accomplished without the blare of 
announcement. 

So it was that Miss Wycherly gath- 
ered us in on an “afternoon,” and 
handed us out programs in which she 
informed us that she had “tried to fol- 
low closely the productions that had 
been made by the Irish National The- 
ater Society, under Mr. Yeats’ personal 
direction.” The Irish National The- 
ater in New York! We thought—and 
we won't deny it—of Mr. Chauncey 


‘ 


Olcott and Mr. Andrew Mack, and 
“Sweet Inniscarra” and “Garry Owen.” 
Alas! 


Some of us, of course, knew some- 
thing of William Butler Yeats—or 
thought we did, at any rate. We looked 
upon him as inclined to be dark green, 
and a bit of a bore. Miss Wycherly de- 
serves the greatest credit for the suc- 
cess of her experiment. She intro- 
duced us, with beauty, sincerity and a 
most artistic environment, to the real 
meaning of Mr. Yeats’ plays. She gave 
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us “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
“Cathleen ni Houlihan” and ‘The 
Hour Glass: a morality.” The two 
last proved to be poetic and admirable, 
and for once an “afternoon” triumphed. 

William Butler Yeats is a mystic per- 
son, but a singularly interesting one. 
He declines to speak out directly, or 
to be lucidly ordinary, but he is poet 
enough to be able to wrap up the com- 
monplace so that we may not detect it 
as such. Further, he has ideas, and 
they are very pleasing ones. He is im- 
pressed with the unutterable pathos of 
Erin, and possessed with an ardent love 
for its legends and lote. He despises 
the material, and fosters the spiritual. 

Of the three plays, “The Hour Glass” 
was undoubtedly the best. You remem- 
ber “Everyman”? “The Hour Glass” 
is cast in the same lines, with a lesson 
just as serious and as trenchant. The 
principal character is called the Wise 
Man. He has denied God and Heaven, 
and has taught his pupils.to do like- 
wise. Even his wife, who at one time 
believed, has followed his example, and 
has gone over to materialism. 

To the Wise Man, when the play 
opens, an Angel appears. The Angel 
tells him that he is to die, and points to 
an hour glass on a table. If when the 
sands of that hour glass have run down, 
the Wise Man has failed to discover 
one believer, then the gates of Heaven 
will be closed to him. 

This is dramatic, and William Butler 
Yeats, in this tiny play, shows conclu- 
sively that he possesses the dramatic in- 
stinct. The Wise Manis dismayed. He 
calls in his pupils, and tries to find a 
believer among them. In their heart of 
hearts, surely they believe? They 
laugh at him. His lesson has been thor- 
oughly assimilated. They are absolute 
unbelievers. Then he approaches his 
wife. She must have some innate 
conviction of truths that she used to 
profess. She has none. She is much 
more interested in cows than she is in 


prayer. 

The sands of the hour glass are run- 
ning down. There is little time to lose. 
The moment of death approaches. And 
the Wise Man meets Teigue, the fool. 


Teigue believes.. He has set nets in thé 
mountains, in order to catch the angels 
by their feet. Tcigue believes, and the 
Wise Man sinks into his chair and dies, 
while the Angel, reappearing, carries 
away his soul. Any poet who can tell 
this poignant little story as beautifully 
as Yeats has done is a power to be 
reckoned with. Again the one-act play 
scored. “The Hour Glass’ was more 
effective than that long ‘‘morality,” the 
much-vaunted “Everyman.” 

“Cathleen ni Houlihan,” in which an 
old woman in mourning, typifying Ire- 
land, lures a young peasant from love 
and marriage to the cause of patriotism, 
also did the “Irish literary movement” 
much honor. It was in “The.Land of 
Heart’s Desire” that mysticism was let 
loose in its worst form, and a number 
of uninteresting people talked highfa- 
lutin’ gibberish in a manner that would 
have exasperated a saint. Let nobody 
judge William Butler Yeats by “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire.” It is a one- 
act play for those who believe that what 
we can’t understand must be beautiful 
—because we can’t understand it! I 
dare say you know many such people. 
I do. 

Miss Margaret Wycherly herself is 
an impressive young woman, with a 
musical voice, a very agreeable stage- 
presence, and extremely nice manners. 
A “crank” would have ruined these 
plays. I should hate to have seen them 
given by an actress with airs and af- 
fectations—with mouthings, mincings 
and mannerisms. Miss Wycherly was 
frankly sincere. Her ‘“‘afternoon’”’ could 
successfully have evolved into an 
“evening.” 

So much for drama in tabloid doses. 
It suits me remarkably well. If one can 
realize the proverbial “slice of life” in 
forty minutes, is this not preferable to 
a three hours’ session? And what does 
the three hours’ session mean in most 
cases? Surely it means an _ insistent 
evasion of the main issue, and a perpet- 
ual distraction of attention. You reach 
a point in a three-act play, and the cur- 
tain falls. It is possibly a tragic point, 
but the orchestra starts up a selection 
from “Fantana,” to which you must 




















perforce listen; or you go out into the 
lobby, and discuss everyday events; or 
you walk out into the street, and hear 
little boys calling out “Extra!” or you 
pursue your own thoughts, which are 
not necessarily dramatic. 

When the play starts again, you are 
out of gear, as it were. It takes time to 
pick up the threads. The glass needs 
readjusting. It is like beginning all 
over again, but a trifle worse. Often 
the entr’acte is much longer than you 
expected, and you feel impatient and 
irritated. Perhaps you have a train to 
catch, and the prospect of putting up 
for the night at a hotel does not appeal 
to you. All these conditions are obvi- 
ated in the one-act drama, which has 
no mission but that of “‘acting itself” 
without delay or padding. It is assured- 
ly the more artistic form. Art is often 
scattered and routed in the prolix, ver- 
bose things that reluctantly consume an 
entire evening. 

Compare these tabloid dramas to 
which I have alluded with the four-act 
play called “Abigail” at the Savoy The- 
ater, in which Miss Grace George re- 
turned to her metropolitan muttons. 
You will then understand exactly what 
I mean. “Abigail” made a good im- 
pression, and Miss George has been 
duly and deservedly complimented, but 
the play, as a matter of fact, has noth- 
ing real to say. It is a pleasant even- 
ing’s entertainment. As a drama, it 
could be told in very much less than 
half a one-act play. As it contained 
four acts, it will therefore be seen that 
“Abigail” is eight times longer than it 
need have been, even if it had included 
a dramatic idea. 

The very general public, however, 
does not hanker for mere dramatic 
ideas. That which the very general 
public frequently regards as drama is 
nothing more than pink tea. Pink tea 
is very nice and comforting in its way, 
and in certain moods we all like it. 
“Abigail” is pink tea of the same 
“brew” that Clyde Fitch has made so 
popular. In fact, its author, Kellett 
Chalmers, seems to have begun opera- 
tions on Mr. Fitch’s old ground. The 
latter playwright, as my readers know, 
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is at present strenuously illustrated in 
“The Woman in the Case.” 

Abigail is an extremely affable young 
woman, who has come to New York 
from a Massachusettsian village. She 
is very prim, very precise and very 
guileless. The first two acts of the 
play take place in a cheap New York 
lodging house, and are merely sketches 
of the poverty that masquerades as gen- 
teel. The lodgers make tea ‘‘over the 
gas,” and the supposed straits of shab- 
by respectability are otherwise demon- 
strated. This is what many theater- 
goers call “life.” Ah, it is so natural, 
they say. They recall so vividly the 
halcyon day when they themselves 
made tea “over the gas.” A picture 
that evokes memories of this sort has 
its value. It is not of strenuous import, 
but it gives rise to various pleasing 
mental pastimes. 

After this, we were naturally all pre- 
pared to find Abigail eventually in the 
possession of a comfortable compe- 
tence. That must follow as unerringly 
“as the night the day.” But it did seem 
a bit like rushing things, when we 
learned that Abigail’s uncle had left her 
twelve million dollars—a mere trifle in 
stage money! ‘Twelve million dollars! 
This little nest egg affected Abigail no 
more noticeably than it did Mr. Kellett 
Chalmers. They were both quite un- 
concerned. Abigail was not nearly as 
pleased about it as the little newsboy 
is in real life when you give him a 
nickel for a penny paper. She heard 
the glad tidings, and—er—changed the 
subject. 

Life again—of course. So natural! 
The stage may hold up the mirror to a 
great many things—for the sake of ar- 
gument, I'll admit that it does—but it 
never reflects the value of money. Man- 
agers seem to take a particular joy in 
producing plays in which money counts 
for nothing. Yet when you go to some 
of their box offices to buy a seat for 
that precious money-belittling play, you 
discover that you can’t get one. By vis- 
iting a hotel and paying a premium of 
fifty cents, however, you can get one! 
Fifty cents in real life is a trifle. So is 
the sum of twelve million dollars—on 
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the stage. Money is one thing behind 
the footlights, and quite another propo- 
sition in front of them. I don’t know 
why it should be so. It is an important 
factor in life. The playwright who ban- 
dies millions about the stage drawing 
rooms often “kicks” at his “royalties”! 

That is “Abigail.” The heroine falls 
in love with a youth, and receives a 
message in a bunch of violets intended 
for another. This is the emotional epi- 
sode in the play. It is very pretty, but 
a bit simple. Strange girls come from 
Massachusettsian villages, but they are, 
perhaps, good enough for stage busi 
ness, The little play had the charm of 
bright dialogue, and the warmth of an 
easy wit. Its humor pleased, because 
it was of the everyday caliber. That is 
why some critics called “Abigail” hu- 
man—true to life. Of course it was not 
true to life, but it was eminently true 
to stage life. Many plays are not even 
that. 

Miss Grace George herself is a pen- 
sive, plaintive, pallid young woman 
with a certain amount of temperament. 
She is an agreeable actress, and she is 
very pretty and young. She was not 
asked to soar very high emotionally, but 
she wept most praiseworthily at the vio- 
let episode, and a little dash of hysteria 
in the studio scene gave her the coveted 
chance to act. Miss George does many 
things extremely well, and the stage has 
much use for her. In “Abigail” she 
was seen at her best. In her lighter 
moods she is delightful, though she 
would probably prefer to be known by 
her emotional power. The play gave 
Miss Louise Closser a fine opportunity, 
and Miss Closser is a clever young 
woman. Another actress, Miss Selene 
Johnson, came out in most satisfactory 
colors. Mr. Kellett Chalmers was re- 
ceived with open arms as a new play- 
wright. He will undoubtedy be heard 
from again—-perhaps more strikingly. 

Miss Julie Herne, a daughter of that 
excellent actor and accomplished play- 
wright, the late James A. Herne, pro- 
duced a play of her own, at a series of 
matinées at the Manhattan Theater. It 
was called ‘‘Richter’s Wife,’ and it was 


a curious example of what a young 
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girl can do when she has been inspired 
by the morbid and, the highfalutin’. 
It was exactly the sort of play that an 
immature person of the feminine gen- 
der, who had read Ibsen in the letter 
and not in the spirit, would have put 
together. Miss Herne seems to be a 
sort of intellectual Laura Jean Libbey, 
suddenly confronted with the Ibsen 
mania, It was odd, and rather amus- 
ing. 

In “Richter’s Wife” there was neither 
very much story nor very many char- 
acters. An awe-inspiring musician, 
married to a jealous woman, had fallen 
in love with his pupil—a somewhat trite 
theme. Miss Herne went at it with the 
fervor of a morbid but youthful na- 
ture. She treated it all with a liberal 
appliance of “soul.” Very young wom- 
en, anxious to whitewash the world, 
frequently do that. To them, the soul 
is no mystery. They scorn to regard it 
as Dr. Funk does—as something to be 
investigated. They know all about it. 
They can recognize a soul when they 
meet one. Fleshly love is to them— 
soul! 

And so in “Richter’s Wife’ the 
frowsy musician tells his lovely pupil, 
who is living in the same house with his 
wife, that his soul is calling out to hers. 
He also suggests that her soul is asleep, 
but it seems to wake up very effectively 
in one of the acts. This disagreeable 
divorce-court episode, treated to a 
“soulful” bath, is tedious enough. 
There are four acts of it—all full of 
distorted heroics. The girl calls her 
illicit lover ‘‘Master,”’ which is always 
considered very beautiful. The very 
name of Richter is suggestive, although, 
as the scenes are laid in New York, 
Jones, or Reilly, would have been more 
appropriate, if less “soulful.” The ef- 
fort to emulate Ibsen throughout the 
play was ludicrous in the extreme. It 
seemed a pity that such a mischievous 
imitation should proceed from such a 
very pretty young girl as Miss Herne. 

It seemed even more of a pity, be- 
cause, in spite of its silly theme and its 
mock-heroic treatment, Miss Herne 
showed decided talent. It is quite con- 
ceivable that she will write an effective 
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play one of these days, but a course of 
healthy reading will be absolutely nec- 
essary. The effect of Ibsen upon an 
immature mind is rather disastrous. 
The immature mind perceives not his 
fine points, which are generally obscure, 
but his defects, which are very obvious. 
The Ibsen plays are not fit food for 
those who have a morbid inclination 
Evidently Miss Julie- Herne has. In 
spite of which, she did not hesitate to 
grant Richter’s wife a death scene, with 
a strychnine accompaniment, right in 
the center of the stage, and to wriggle 
out of a conventional situation in that 


conventional way. ‘“Richter’s Wife” 
was a strange dramatic event. 
If the happenings in that alleged 


farce, ““‘Who Goes There?” at the Prin- 
cess Theater, had occurred in one of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s madhouses, they 
could not have been more insensate- 
lv rhymeless and reasonless. But they 
were not “presented” as emanations 
from a sanitarium. The piece was set 
down as a farce, meant for laughter, 
but it was weirdly lacking in all intelli- 
gent humor. There was a time when 
New York theatergoers were systemat- 
ically treated to farces that were an 
outrage upon humor. In recent years, 
however, these things have gone out 
of fashion—or lurk merely in musical 
comedy—and New York demands in- 
telligent farce. 

The idea that a riot is funny, simply 
because it is a riot, does not bear analy- 
sis. Nor does the notion that chaos is 
intrinsically enlivening make any per- 
fervid appeal. The farce that lives and 
amuses is the farce that is serious! By 
that I mean that what is farce to the 
audience must be tragedy to the people 
on the stage. They must be tangled up 
in difficulties that appall them. They 
must be grim and unrelenting. They 
must let us know that—like the frog in 
the fable—what is fun to us is death to 
them. 

Otherwise we cannot laugh. 
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due to the cussedness of human nature. 
We are only really amused at the mis- 
fortunes of others when the misfortunes 
seem genuine. When the actors behave 
like lunatics, and forget their own trcu- 
ble in an inartistic attempt to compel 
our laughter, then the farce falls flat. 
That was the melancholy fate of ‘Who 
Goes There?” in which no intelligent 
person could find one solitary ray of 
humor. It was one of the sad things 
that are occasionally wafted in upon us 
from the dreary wastes of the “road.” 
It served merely to reintroduce the 
clever young comedian, Walter Perkins, 
whose work in “My Friend from In- 
dia” most theatergoers will recall. It 
was a reintroduction under trying cir- 
cumstances. 

E. S. Willard’s metropolitan season 
was short—far too short, but his new 
plays were failures, and the old ones— 
very old! Oddly enough, however, it 
was in the revivals of ‘‘The Middle- 
man”’—written by Henry Arthur Jones 
before he grew haughty—and “The 
Professor’s Love Story”—the work of 
Barrie before he was spoiled by suc- 
cess—that this admirable artist scored. 
I have already told you of the instant 
failure of “Lucky Durham.” This 
was followed by a very much better 
play, called “The Brighter Side,” 
adapted by Louis N. Parker, of London, 
from “La Chatelaine,” by Alfred Ca- 
pus, of Paris. But New York declined 
to take to it kindly. The idea of a 
hero making love to a heroine who had 
not yet secured her divorce, but who 
was confidently expecting it, appeared 
to be lacking in romance. Yet it was 
not an unusual condition—for New 
York! Perhaps it needed an American 
environment. Who shall say? 

\fter “The Brighter Side,” Mr. Wil- 
lard gave up his efforts at novelty. The 
revivals followed, and this splendid ar- 
tist left us lamenting at a time when we 
could ill afford to let him go. We sim- 
ply bowed to the inevitable. So did he. 
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The novels published in 1904 and the outlook for the present 


year. 


Some creditable books that have already appeared. 


“The Fugitive Blacksmith,” by Charles D. Stewart; “The 
Silence of Mrs. Harrold,” by Samuel M. Gardenhire; “The 
Mystetious Mr, Sabin,” by E, Phillips Oppenheim, 2% 2% 
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. De 


NSS HE work of the pub- 
ie  lishers for the current 
; Mi year has got a good 

f4 start, and with the 

4 spring announcements 

he. ” at hand an opportunity 

okey iS given to indulge in a 

little retrospection and 
prediction, if anyone can be found who 
is rash enough to attempt the latter. 

The most that can be undertaken, 
with any safety, is to consider the num- 
ber and quality of the books of fiction 
that were offered to the public in 1904, 
leaving it to the future to determine 
whether or not the record of the pres- 
ent year will equal or exceed it. 

A natural suggestion by the hyper- 
critical will be that volume could very 
well be sacrificed to quality, but, after 
all, the case is not really as bad as this 
pessimistic view of the matter indi- 
cates. It takes a good deal for granted 
without a reasonable weighing of the 
facts. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
were a great many extremely good nov- 
els written and published in 1904, and 
of the whole mass of books of this class 
published in the United States—1,821, 
to be exact—the wonder is, not at the 
number, but that there should be so 
many people who can write so credita- 
bly. And this is true even if the con- 


cession has to be made that there were 
no great novels, and relatively few that 


added much of permanent value to lit- 
erature. 

Opinions will, of course, differ as to 
the identity of these few, and whether 
it is wise’ to go so far as to mention 
even two is so doubtful that it had 
better not be undertaken. 

There can, however, be no harm in 
referring to some as typical of the ex- 
cellence of a great many, without mak- 
ing any comparisons. 

“The Golden Bowl,” by Henry 
James, and “The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith,” by William D. Howells, are to 
be included, of course, for, besides be- 
ing good stories, their authorship helped 
to make their publication notable. The 
success of “Sir Mortimer,” by Mary 
Johnston; “The Deliverance,” by Ellen 
Glasgow; “The Masquerader,” by 
Katherine C. Thurston; “In the Bish- 
op’s Carriage,” by Miriam Michelson; 
“Nancy Stair,” by Elinor Macartney 
Lane, and “The Crossing,” by Winston 
Churchill, added distinction to the pub- 
lishers’ year, wiiatever opinions may be 
held as to the actual merits of the books 
themselves. 

Besides these there was a host of 
books with smaller achi¢vements as to 
sales, but at least as good from a lit- 
erary point of view. It is impossible 
here to name them all, but some of 
them can be recalled by way of illus- 
tration. 

Mrs. Latham,” 


Voynich’s “Olive 

















though it is what is called a disagree- 
able novel, is one. Then there are Mrs. 
Goodwin’s ‘Four Roads to Paradise” ; 
“A Woman’s Will,” by Anne Warner; 
“Cap’n Eri,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
who, by the way, is soon to publish an- 
other book; “Old Gorgon Graham,” by 
George H. Lorimer; “Dorothea,” by 
Maarten Maartens; “The Woman Er- 
rant,” by the author of “The People of 
the Whirlpool”; “The Cost,” by David 
Graham Phillips; “Peace and_ the 


Vices,” by Anna A. Rogers. “He that 
Eateth Bread with Me,” by H. A. 
Mitchell Keays, and “The Fugitive,” 


by Ezra Brudus, 

If the coming year can produce as 
many books of the class to which these 
belong as were published in 1904, the 
result will be one that nobody need be 
ashamed of. Reference has been made 
before in this department to the fact 
that American fiction is in a healthy and 
prosperous condition, not only com- 
mercially but as literature, and the 
evidence of it is easily accessible to ev- 
ery one. 

ga@gwd : 


The appearance of a new humorist 
of genuine quality is an event that 
should not be allowed to pass without 
something more than casual notice. 

That Mr. Charles D. Stewart is one 
of the elect in this field is amply proven 
by his book, “The Fugitive Black- 
smith,” published by The Century Com- 
pany. The individual whose character 
gives flavor to the story is Finerty, the 
philosopher of the sand house and the 
coal chutes. He is one of those de- 
lightful people who love to listen to a 
good story as well as to tell one, and 
that he is a master at both is shown by 
the fact that he never lets a point es- 
cape him. 

His own account of his experiences 
in plowing with a four-ox team is in 
itself worth the price of the book, and 
his comments on Stumpy’s story of the 
blacksmith prompts us to hope that Mr. 
Stewart will give us further reports of 
him. 

The story, aside from its humorous 
element, is interesting and well devel- 
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oped. It is mainly the account of the 
experiences of a skilled and ingenious 
mechanic who has fled into Texas from 
New Orleans to escape the conse- 
quences of what.he supposes to be the 
killing by him of a sailor. It is full of 
good points, and is brought to an un- 
expected though entirely reasonable 
climax. 
ggg 


A book designed to hold the reader’s 
attention from the first word to the last 
is “The Monk’s Treasure,” by George 
Horton, published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

In this story Mr. Horton has dis- 
played an admirable and characteristic 
power of inventiveness. Walter Lyth- 
goe, the hero, is a young American— 
handsome, athletic and resourceful— 
who is commissioned to go, in search 
of “argols,” to the Grecian archipelago, 
where the real action of the story—of 
which there is an abundance—takes 
place. In the course of his stay he 
meets and falls in love with a beautiful 
Greek girl, betrothed, unfortunately, to 
a Greek fisherman who has the sort of 
character which develops into that of 
a villain without a great deal of prov- 
ocation,. 

Complications follow, which intensify 
the interest, as the narrative proceéds, 
up to the climax. The Monk’s Treas- 
ure turns out at last to be actually the 
fortune of Lythgoe’s Greek sweet- 
heart. 

go@gg 


A lesson that playwrights are sup- 
posed to have learned, though some- 
times at considerable cost, is that an au- 
dience must never be deceived. Wheth- 
er the audience of a novelist is to be 
gauged by the same rule is something 
that is an interesting question for dis- 
cussion. 

It would seem as though Dr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady believes that his read- 
ers, at any rate, are not to be misled, 
for in his new book, “The Two Cap- 
tains,’ published by Macmillan, he 


makes a prefatory statement that this 


is “an HISTORICAL NOVEL,” 


and 
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adds in a footnote: “I have caused this 
to be printed large to catch your eye. 
Let there be no deceit between us.” 
Furthermore, the full title is “The Two 
Captains, A. Romance of Bonaparte 
and Nelson.” 

But there need have been no fear on 
the author’s part of the consequences 
of deception on this score, for the read- 
er who is not interested and enter- 
tained by the story itself sufficiently to 
forget whether he has been deceived 
or not is hopeless. 

It has a good strong plot, with plenty 
of the strenuous life; it has love inter- 
est deep enough for the most sentimen- 
tal, coincidences remarkable enough for 
the most credulous, a cast of characters 
convincingly portrayed, a rather un- 
necessary abundance of nautical termi- 
nology, and a panoramic background. 


9gd#d 


How much there really is in a name 
is, we are inclined to think, not fully ap- 
preciated until one comes to consider 
the effect of its title upon a book. It 
is not by any means an infrequent oc- 
currence that the sale of a good story 
is handicapped by a poor title. 

A case in point is Wilfrid S. Jack- 
son’s novel, “Helen of Troy, N. Y.,” 
published by John Lane. It is really a 
charming comedy of modern English 
life, but the train of ideas stimulated 
by the name suggests something very 
different. 

The story is slight and rather tenu- 
ous, but altogether delightful, and a 
rare element in books of this style 
is a delineation of character so convinc- 
ing that it makes plausible, at least, some 
of the improbable situations which Mr. 
Jackson has so manifestly enjoyed cre- 
ating. 

He has subtlety, wit, an extravagant 
fancy and a pliant style, and, withal, 
is not destitute of self-control. 


g9gsd 
In these days, when everything is 


done upon such an enormous scale, we 
are apt to lose sight of the beginnings. 
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With the Steel Trust, for instance, 
constantly forcing itself upon our at- 
tention by its overwhelming bulk, it is 
easy to forget that there was a time 
when the manufacture of iron and steel 
was an almost insignificant industry in 
this country. 

A new book published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, called “Hecla Sand- 
with,” and written by Edward Uffing- 
ton Valentine, will serve the purpose, if 
it serves no other, of recalling the early 
and more or less crude methods of steel 
manufacture in Pennsylvania. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the book is historical in any sense; 
it is nothing of the kind, but, on the 
contrary, a very good piece of fiction. 
It takes its name from that of the hero- 
ine of the story, and she is the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do Quaker, a prosper- 
ous Pennsylvania ironmaster. 

The period of the book’s action is the 
late fifties, when there were no such 
things as trusts. 

It has a well-balanced and developed 
plot, and the characters, especially Hec- 
las Richard Hallett, her lover and hus- 
band, her father and some of his work- 
men, are definite and vital personalities. 
The love story is somewhat compli- 
cated, but it is mainly what gives inter- 
est and point to the tale. 


9g 


McClure, Phillips & Co. publish the 
latest writing of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins- 


Stetson-Gilman, with its large title, 
“Human Work.” 
This good lady has devoted much 


time and thought to the rescue of her 
fellow men from a host of hitherto un- 
suspected dangers. The latest weak- 
ness of society, at which she aims a 
plucky bombardment in the opening 
chapters, is reverence for the achieve- 
ments of the past, which she describes 
as “the ill-founded grandpa theory.” 
Whether she leaves it demolished the 


reader must decide for himself. If he 
can swallow her preposterous  pre- 
mises, he may be able to follow the 


subsequent argument. 
Despite some unconventional meth- 














ods, however, which she probably re- 
gards as her strongest weapons, she 
piques the interest now and then, which 
will serve to mitigate a certain amount 
of impatience that arises in our dull 
minds, 

Her summing up is good, and she 
proves by her own showing that she 
has a more or less firm, if unconscious, 
grasp on the fact of the eternal fabric 
that wears through all time; and, in- 
deed, that by whatever improved style 
of modern optics the honest reformer 
of to-day examines the world’s ideals, 
he will find the same glorified heights 
that dawned upon his forefathers’ vi- 
sion, for those who have eyes to see and 
feet to climb. It is merely a question, 
to parody Mrs. Gilman’s own fondness 
for figures, of stout shoe leather and 
short cuts, 

g@gd#d 


Another detective story from the pen 
of Anna Katharine Green may not be 
altogether a novelty, but it is safe to 
say that it is one of interest to a vast 
number of novel readers. 

Her latest, and by no means her poor- 
est, story is “The Millionaire Baby,” 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Considering 
the author and the title, it is not diffi- 
cult to guess at the outset that the plot 
deals with a case of kidnaping. 

Aside from the substance of the 
story, there is not much to say that has 
not been said of the whole series, from 
“The Leavenworth Case” to “The Fili- 
gree Ball.” It starts with the commis- 
sion of a crime and the formulation of 
the problem to discover the perpetra- 
tors. 

In clearing up the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of little Gwendolen Ocum- 
paugh, there is interest enough to hold 
the reader in suspense to the end. 

There is, unquestionably, a higher lit- 
erary quality in “The Millionaire 
Baby” than in any of Mrs. Rohlfs’ pre- 
vious books, as well as a more definite 
and successful attempt at charactetiza- 
tion. In the latter respect Dr. Pool 
is conspicuous. Indeed, after his intro- 
duction into the drama, he occupies the 
center of the stage, even conceding, as 
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we must, that he is not really essential 
to the story. 
9dg 


“Traffics and Discoveries,” a collec- 
tion of short stories from Doubleday, 
Page & Co., is a characteristic addition 
to the patchwork of Kipling’s achieve- 
ments. 

He gives us in “The Captive” a 
budget of American comments on the 
South African war—not much else. 
“The Bonds of Discipline” deals as ex- 
clusively with matters nautical—and 
dropped aitches—in the name of the 
British seaman, based apparently on 
past successes in that field; then we are 
transferred to India, pausing, perhaps, 
with a moment’s approbation of the 
spirited little political introduction to 
“A Sahib’s War,” and find the author 
here pretty nearly at his best. 

Automobiles and wireless telegraphy 
then contribute their share to the thirst, 
or necessity, for literary novelty, which 
has apparently inspired them, and the 
pungent bits of satire in “Below the 
Mill Dam” only serve to show up a 
prosaic electric light plant, which 
glares down upon some really delicate 
descriptive touches. 

The gem of the collection is beyond 
question “They.” Mystifying and elu- 
sive though it be, it will touch a tender 
chord in the heart of nearly every 
reader, 

For a genuine Kipling-lover, the sto- 
ries will probably bear the same old 
charm that characterizes his other 
work; a would-be admirer, seeking in- 
troduction, may have to go further. 








g9gd 


Little, Brown & Co. have published 
one of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s en- 
trancing, impossible romances, entitled 
“The Mysterious Mr. Sabin.” 

The reader is taken through a be- 
wildering maze of adventures, with 
fresh sensations at every turn, in pur- 
suit of a charming and elusive gentle- 
man who piques the interest intensely. 
He is introduced at a London restau- 
rant, with a background of soft lights, 
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chatter, pretty women and low music— 
an elderly man somewhat lame. A 
beautiful girl in a wonderful white 
dress and a bunch of white roses hung 
by a loop of satin from her waist, ap- 
pears with this striking character, and 
is watched, as she toys with her ices, 
by three young men, who take promi- 
nent parts in the story. 

Sabin’s daring attempts and _ final 
success in robbing Lord Wolfenden’s 
father of important papers, revealing 
the weakness of the English coast de- 
fense, his political plot involving tre 
mendous national issues of three coun- 
tries, his flight and pursuit by the Ger- 
man police, and attempted assassination 
by members of the mysterious Doom- 
schen, and the final renewal and con- 
summation of his own early love af- 
fair, make up a most thrilling history. 

Far from leading us into disagree- 
ably low company, Mr. Oppenheim’s 
heroes and heroines are well-dressed 
and well-mannered, and even Sabin’s 
villainies are conducted on such a dig- 
nified and, as it were, generous scale as 
to win a certain admiration for him, es- 
pecially when he lays aside his intrigues 
and plays a masterly game of golf. 


g9gd 


A series of stirring short stories, in 
all of which many of the same charac- 
ters appear, however, makes up the 
volume entitled “The Smoke Eaters,” 
by Harvey J. O’Higgins, published by 
The Century Company. 

They are stories of New York fire- 
men, and are understood to be records 
of actual facts, though it is due to the 
author to say that he has shown any- 
thing but a slavish adherence to his 
facts, but, on the contrary, has woven 
them into a web of most fascinating 
fiction. 

Hardly anything, in the routine of 
life in a great city like New York, can 
be conceived of as more thrilling than 
the actual work of a fireman in fire 
fighting. Mr. O’Higgins has added to 
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the human and dramatic interest of this 
side of the life of his characters, by giv- 
ing an intimate and evidently accurate 
account of their association together 
in the engine or truck house, with the 
friendships, the ambitions and the house 
politics of the men. Each of the two 
phases gains in strength, vividness and 
vitality by contrast with the other. 


gags? 


“The Silence of Mrs. Harrold,” by 
Samuel M. Gardenhire, Harpers, is a 
decided contrast to the author’s former 
book, “Lux Crucis.” 

He lays the scene of his new story 
in New York City, among the magnates 
of the Steel Trust and the Dramatic 
Trust, and by means of much conversa- 
tion among his men and women, gives 
us considerable information on the sub- 
ject of these and other monopolies, al- 
most suggesting that there may be a 
few actual portraits under assumed 
names. 

His skill, however, lies rather in de- 
picting situations than in portraying 
characters, and one gains an impression 
from his leading players of “victims 
of circumstances,” and not of vivid per- 
sonalities. 

The thread of mystery about Har- 
rold’s beautiful wife, who marries him 
under a compact that complete silence 
shall be maintained as to her past life, 
furnishes an interest throughout the 
story, which reaches a climax at last, 
after seriously threatening her and her 
husband’s peace. 

There are many bits of fine descrip- 
tion all the way through. Conners, the 
good angel of the plot, who helps every- 
body else in their troubles, and is at last 
suitably rewarded, perpetrates many 
keen observations on the tendencies of 
the time. The business men are up-to- 
date and well drawn, and the influence 
of the book will be bracing as well as 
sound, while it does not lack for well 
sustained interest. 





